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PREFACE: 





The following preface was prefixed to the first edition of the 
4 Gazetteer of this district published in 1883-84. 


* The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation of the 
* Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the Editor has 





' “not been able to prepare any original matter for the present work; and 
“ “his duties have been confined to throwing the already existing material into 
i “shape, supplementing it, as far as possible, by contributions obtained from 
: 


“ district officers, passing the draft through the Press, circulating it for revision, 
“altering it in accordance with the corrections and suggestions of revising 
“officers, and printing and issuing-the final edition. 


' 
| The materialavailable in print for the Gazetteer of this district consisted 
} “of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetfeer, compiled between 1870 and 
| “1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Burrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have 
“been supplied by district officers; while the report on the Census of 1881 
“has been utilised. Of the present volume, Sectiun A of Chapter V. (General 
Administration) and the whole of Chapter VI. (Towns) have been for the most 
art supplied by the Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Chapter ITT. (Statis- 
“tics of Population) has been taken from the Censns Report; while here and 
“there passages have been specially written for the work. But with these 
“exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, 1f not quite 
‘verbally, from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred to, which again 
‘was largely based upon Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement Report of the district. 
“The report in question was written in 1863, and, modelled on the meagre 
lines of the older Settlement Reports, affords very inadequate material for 
“on account of the district. No better or fuller material, however, was 
‘either available or procurable within the time allowed, But when the district 
‘again comes under settlement, a second and more complete edition of this 


“ Gazetteer will be prepared ; and meauwhile the present edition will serve the 
“usefal purpose of collecting and publishing, in a systematic form, information 

, “which had before beon scattered, and in part unpublished. 

“The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Colonel Birch 


“and Messrs. Perkins and Beacheroft, The Deputy Commissioner is responsible 
“for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed throughout by him 
“in accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. ” 


ae 
8” 
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The present edition was prepared during 1894-95 in accordance 
with paragraph 11 of Revenue Circular No, 62. The Gazeiteer has been 
entirely re-written, except the earlier part of Chapter I, which deals 
with the ancient history of the district, and the paragraphs in Chapter 
VI, which relate to the early history of Siilkot city. The statistics 
have been brought up to date, and much new information has been 
added. I have to cordially acknowledge the assistance given me 
by Munshi Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
who has supplied me with information on various matters, which has 
been useful in supplementing and checking the results of my own 
observations; by Munshi Khazan Singh, Head Clerk of the Setile- 
ment Office, who has furnished notes on the various tribes and on the 
customs of the people; by Mr. J. Greenwood, Secretary of the District 
and Municipal Boards; and by the heads of the different Missionary 
bodies, who have freely given me assistance. I am also much in- 
debted to Mr. H. P. Tollinton, I. C.§8., for kindly seeing this volume 
through the press during my absence from Sidlkot on leave. — 


J. R. DUNLOP SMITH, Carrarm, ; 
Settlement Collector. 
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The present edition was prepared during 1894-95 in accordance 
with paragraph 11 of Revenue Circular No. 62. The Gazeiteer has been 
entirely re-written, except the earlier part of Chapter Il, which deals 
with the ancient history of the district, and the paragraphs in Chapter 
VIL which relate to the early history of Sidlkot city. The statistics 
have been brought up to date, and much new information has been 
added. I have to cordially acknowledge the assistance given me 
by Munshi Ghulam Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
who has supplied me with information on various matters, which has 
been useful in supplementing and checking the results of my own 
observations; by Munshi Khazan Singh, Head Olerk of the Settle- 
ment Office, who has furnished notes on the various tribes and on the 
customs of the people; by Mr. J. Greenwood, Secretary of the District 
and Municipal Boards; and by the heads of the different Missionary 
bodies, who have freely given me assistance. I am also much in- 
debted to Mr. H. P. Tollinton, I.C.8., for kindly seeing this volume 
through the press during my absence from Siilkot on leave. 


J. R. DUNLOP SMITH, Carta, | 
Settlement Collector. 
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CHAPTER I- 





THE DISTRICT. 

The Sialkot District is the most north-eastern of the six 
districts of the Rawalpindi Division, and lies between north 
latitude 31°43" and 32° 62’, and east longitnde 74° 14’ and 75°3". 
It is bounded on the north-east by the danané territory of the 
Mahdraja vf Jammii and Kashmir; on the north-west by 
the Malkani, Tawi and the Chenib, which separate it from 

the Gujrat district ; on the west by the Gujranwdla and Lahore 
districts ; on the south-east by the ftivi which divides it from 
the Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts ; and on the east by the 
Shakargarh talsil of Gurdaspur. It is an oblong tract of 
country, with a straggling northern boundary, and ocenpies 
the submontane portion of the Rechna, or Ravi-Chendib, Dodb. 
Its length from the extreme north of the Trans-Chenab tract of 
Bajwit to where the Ravi leaves the district in the south-west 
corner of the Rayna tahsil, is 85 miles ; and its breadth from the 
north-east corner of the Zafarwal tahsil to a point inthe centre 
of the boundary with Gujrinwa4la is 47 miles. The centre of the 
district, which is close to the head-quarters of the Pasrtr tahasil, 
is B00 fect above the sea level. Itis divided into five tahsils, 
or fiscal subdivisions, of which that of Zafarwal occupies the 
north-eastern, that of Sidlkot the northern, that of Daska the 
western, that of Haya the sonth-eastern, and that of Pasrir 
the central portion of the district. Some leading statistics 
regarding the district and the several tahsils into which it ia 
divided are given in Table No. I on the opposite page. The dis- 
trict contains only one town, Sidlkot, of more than 10,000 souls; 
its population being returned as 55,087 at the census of 1891. 
The administrative head-quarters are situated at Sialkot, lying 
to the north of the centre of the district, about 5 miles from the 
Jammi border and 28 miles from Wazirdbdid on the North- 
Western Railway. A branch line of this railway rons from 
Waziribad throngh Sialkot to the left bank of the 'l'awi opposite 
the cityof Jammu. Sialkot stands twenty-third in order of area 
and first in order of population Among the 31 districts of the 
Province, comprising 1-7 per cent. of the total area, 5°36 per cent, 
of the total population and 3°6 per cent. of the urban popnlation 
of British territory. The district is one of the most impertant in 
the Province, as it contains a larger population than any other, 
and in extent of cultivation it ranks ninth, and in amount of 
land revenue second, 
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The latitnde, longitude and height in feet above the sea 
of the principal places in the district are shown below :— 
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The general aspect of the district is a plain sloping down 
from the uplands at the base of the Himalayas to the level 
country to the south. 

Bound on the north-west by the Chenéb and on the gonth- 
east by the Ravi, the district is fringed on either side by a line 
of fresh alluvial soil, above which rise the low banks that form 
the limits of the river beds. At an average distance of 15 
miles from the Ravi, another stream, the Degh, which rises” in 
the Jammii hills, traverses this district and passes on into the 
district of Lahore. ‘This, too, has upon either bank a fringe of 
low alluvial soil, With the exceptions thus noted, the distriet is 
practically a level plain throughout. Its north-eastern bonud- 
ary 18 20 miles distant from the onter line of the Himalayas ; 
bat about midway between the Rivi and the Chenib a high 
dorsal tract, extending from beyond the border, forms a some. 
what elevated plateau which ‘stretches far into the district, 
Upon the border this elevated tract is about 20 miles in breadth, 
and extends from the Degh to the high eastern bank of the 
Chenib. Gradually contracting in width, it terminates about 
10 miles to the south-west of Pasrir, and 32 milea from the 
point where the Degh enters the district. It thus forms a 
triangle, its base resting on the border, one side following the 
line of the Degh, and the other catting diagonally, doe north 
and sonth, across the district. Towards the VChenab the central 
plateau falls off abruptly, but slopes more gradually towards 
the Degh. To the west of it lies a broad plain extending from 
the high bank of the Chenab, on the one side, tothe Degh, on 
the other, and occupying approximately half the district, 

To the west of the Degh the country is also a level plain 
broken up on the north by a few hill torrents, bat perfectly Hat 
to the south. 

Six divisions of the district aren muy he thua distin. 
guished :— f 

(1) the alluvial lowlands of the Chendb : 
(2) the valley of the Degh ; 
(3) the allnvial lowlands of the Ravi: 
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(4) the triangular dorsal plateau west of the Degh ; 

(i) the remainder of the central platean of the district, 
between the Degh and the Chenab ; 

(6) the dorsal tract between the Ravi and the Degh. 


The district, as a whole, is somewhat above the average of 
the Province in the matter of natural fertility. Three-fourths 
of ita area have been brought under the plough, and, except in 
the large kallur plain to the south, there 1s little room for exten- 
sion of cultivation. Inthe northern half of the Sialkot tahsil, 
in the east of Zafarwél and in the north-east of Pasrur ond 
Raya, owing to the abundance of rain and the inherent richuess 
of the soil, the yield of crops is high. The remainder of the 
Sidlkot tahsil also, except a small portion to the south-east, 
and the larger part of the Daska tahsil, though entirely 
dependent on well irrigetion, are of marked fertility The poorer 
regions are situated in the triangular dorsal tract already de- 
scribed, which occupies the assessinent circles of Pasrir and 
Yatarwiél west of the Degh, and the eastern portion of the 
Sialkot tahsil. Here the soil is naturally friable and dry, the 
country is bare and devoid of trees, and cultivation is dependent 
almost entirely on rain. ‘The alluvial tracts on the lower reaches 
of the Chenab, Degh and Ravi suffer much from the presence 
of saltpetre in the soil, and reqnire constant irrigation and 
careful tillage. The fifth of the zones is known as the Charkhri 
Mahal, from the universal nee of wells worked by the 
Persian wheel, the prominent feature in its cultivation, In this 
plain water is abundant, and generally within a moderate dis- 
tance from the surface, while the soil is a rich consistent loam 
which, given secure irrigation, produces first class crops of all 
kinds. When irrigation is not available the soil is of little 
value. What is known as the Darp tract ocempies the northern 
and smaller portion of the Degh-Ravi Doaib. The chief soil is a 
rich, light loam, naturally moist and requiring litlle irrigation. 
It is easily tilled. There are few springs, and wells are rarely 
met with. This Dodb declines in fertility to the south. The land 
becomes stiff and sour, und, except where the fertilising silt of 
the Degh is deposited by means of protective irrigation works, 
the labour and expense required for successful agriculture are 
great. 


The district is watered on twosides by two of the great 
rivers of the Province, the Ravi and the Chena4b, which draw 
their supplies from the snows of the cent ral ranges of the Hima- 
layas. It also receives from the lower hills numerous smaller 
streams, which practically depend on the ratnfall, and may 


be counted upon during the rainy months for a supply, more or, 


less copions, and more or leas intermittent, according to the 
season. Some of these, notably the Aik and the Degh, while 
destructive in the higher tracts, which slope rapidly to the south, 
are of tho utmost value as fertilising agents i the southern 
parte ef the district, 
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The Chenab rises in the Himalayas. The nameis a com- 
pound of the words Chandra and Bigha, two streams which 
meet in the Jammd district of Kishtwar, It breaks out from a 
rocky gorge in the hills six miles to the north of the Bajwat tract, 
and at first flows due south. After a course of seventeen miles 
itis joined by the Jamma Tawi, and turns sharply off to the 
west. Eleven miles further on it meets the Malkant Tawi, and 
again changes direction, owing south-west in an almost straight 
line, till it enters the Gujraowiila district. The foree of the 
river throughout is great. It contains chiefly sand, which is 
freely deposited on the lands of the villages along its course. 
lis action is not nearly so beneficial as that of the Kavi, as 
it brings down no fertilising mud, and constantly injures stand- 
ing crops by the force of its current and the sand it leaves 
behind. Land, moreover, recovered from the stream requires 
years of patient labour before it will bear the better class of 
crops. ‘The right bank of the river on the Gujrat side is high, 
but on this side itis flat and the action of the water is more 
widely distributed. The bed of the river itself is broad and 
sandy, and constantly shifts from year to year, according to the 
eaprice of the current, which, when in food, will in one place 
ent into the soft river bank, and deposit in another a low sandy 
island, which, becoming the basis of a loam y deposit, will after 
a year or two bea culturable field. The depth of the water 
in the main channel is said to be seldom at any season less than 
15 feet, rising in the time of flood to 30 feet, or even more. 
For purposes of irrigation the Chendb water is copiously used 
in Bajwat. Theriver is crossed by eight ferries, but is not 
bridged at any point in the district. It is not fordable at any 
point. Itis navigable at all seasons by boats carrying 400 
mauuds in the summer or 250 in the winter months. The boats 
are as on the Ravi, the ordinary Hat-bottomed kishéi. 


The Ravi rises in the Chamba hills and, after passin 
through the Gurdaspur District, enters the Riiya taheil of Sialkot 
atthe north-east corner, and flows in a fairly straight line 
down the entire length of the sonth-east border till it joins 
Lahore. Shortly after entering Raya it is joined by the Basantar, 
which rises in the hills to the east of Jammi. Five miles 
lower down, the Révi receives the waters of the Bhed wala, 
The Shajri néla, which traverses the northern half of the tahsil, 
joins the Ravi to the south of the Sidlkot-Am ritear high road, 
The total length of the boundary of this district forme by the 
Ravi is 45 miles. Jt flows through a level country, and the 
force of its current is mach less than that of the Chenab. At 
no purt of its course is it confined within high banks, but the 
bed of the river gradually widens, and its action becomes 
more erratic as it gets further away from the hills, On the 
whole, the Ravi, while less destructive than the Chenab, both 
as regards the action of the water and the deposits brought 
down from the north, does as much harm as good. The 
changes in its course during the last decade, with all their 
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attendant consequences, haye been anything but favourable to Chapter 

the levalogriestial the belt of efipides fi its banks, which = . 

have never recovered the fertility they possessed before the riggs 

opening of the Bari Doab Canal. The Revi, 
The stream forms no permanent islands in the river bed, 

but patches of sand, left dry by the retiring floods, form tem- 

porary and shifting islands, upon which not unfrequently a 

thick growth of reeds springs up. The river is fordable in 

places during the cold weather, but the passage is not without 

danger on account of quicksands, There are eleven ferrias, at 

one of which, that of Miani, on the road from Sialkot to 

Amritsar, a bridge of boats is maintained during the cold 

weather months. The Ravi is nowhere navigable, but small 

country boats come up from Lahore for the kuna grasa from the 

belas, and timber is floated down from Chamba, 


The Degh —The Degh is formed by the union of twopetty Hill streams. 
streams north of Jasrota in Jammi territory, and enters the north- 
east corner of the Aafarwil tahsil near the village of Lehri. 
Shortly afterwards it-splits into two branches which traverse the 
whole length of Aafarwal, and re-unite-on the Pasrir border. 
After only twomiles two branches are again formed. One of these 
flows due south into the Riya tahsil, where it again joins the 
main branch. The other rons towards the south-west, and when 
half way through Pasrir deflects to the south, and finally joins 
the Gujrinwala district at the village of Chakidn. From 
bath these branches there are several smaller offshoots, The 
supply of water, being drawn from the lower hills and depend- 
ent solely upon the local rainfall, is somewhat uncertain and 
Intermittent. ‘There is water, however, in the channel at 
all seasons of the year ; and here and there springs of water 
occur iu the bed. When heavy rain has fallen in the hills 
the discharge of water is sudden and abundant, causing floods, 
which are frequently destructive. From the plain country, 
too, considerable accessions of volume are received during heavy 
rain; for the river valley, lying low, forms the main drainage 
artery of the eastern portion of the district. ‘The nature of 
the banka varies much. Abrupt in some places, they become 
in others so gradually sloped as to be almost uudistinguishable. 
The bed of the river is of course sand, forming in places 
quicksands of considerable depth. The current during the 
rainy season is very rapid, being scarcely fordable even when 
only knee-deep. When waist-high the stream is quite unford- 
able. The course of the main cusrent shifts constantly from 
side to side of the river bed, but there have been nv instances 
of late years of any violent change. ‘The action of the Degh 
varies with its distance from the hills. It rushes through the 
whole of Aafarwal and the north of Pasrir, doing little but harm 
owing to the rapid slope of the country. To the south of 
Pasrir and in Raya, however, its value as a fertilising agent is 
great, as it rarely carrivs away land; the alluvial deposits are 
rich and widely spread, and the gentle Jow allows the water 
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to be used for irrigation. Of late years the District authorities 
have largely improved the capacities of the Degh villages by 
the restoration of old irrigation dams and the construction of 
new ones. But the stream is notoriously capricious, and BLY 
year the course of any of its branches may change. 


The Aik.—The Aik also rises in the Jammé hills, and 
enters this district at the village of Umranwali, about six miles 
to the east of cantonments. Its general direction is south-west, 
and itskirts the south of the city of Sialkot. On the upper 
reaches the banks are high and, as a role, steep, and the stream 
rarely overflows. When it enters the Daska tahsil, however, 
the bed gradually rises to the level of the aneroun country, 
and the force of the current abates. In Daska the Aik is of the 
reatest service to the villages within its sphere of influence. It 
tings down a richer silt than any of the other streams in very 
large quantities, and the Aik assessment circle of this tuhsil 
is the richest tract in the district. During the rainy months 
the supply of water is abundant, but this dwindles to very 
little during the dry part of the winter season. Except after 
heavy rain, itis fordable at any point. It is crossed by two 
strong masonry bridges close to the city and cantonments, and 
there is a smaller wooden bridge on the road to Gujranwala, 





There are several other smaller streams in the district 
which, though they receive, asa rule, no supply from the hills 
serve the useful purpose of conveying off the surface drainage 
of the country. Of these, the most important are the Sabzkot, 
Gadgor, Badiana Begewah, Palkhi and Dhan nélas, with their 
different petty tributaries. ‘hese are generally known by 
different names io different parts of their course. They cannot 
compare with the Aik and Degh as irrigation agents, but they 
are utilised by the zuminddra wherever possible, who erect 
jhallire, or Persian wheels, on their banks, 


There is no piece of water inthe district which could he 
called a lake, but numerous marshy depressions, locally known 
us chhambs, occurin many parts. These aro fed by rain, surface 
drainage, und the small streams, which are a feature of the 
northern part of the district. They are of considerable 
value as reservoirs for purposes of irrigation, and many of 
them have had their capacity considerabl y increased by 
artificial embankments. In such cases the walter is made 
available for irrigation by means of ducts. In other cases a 
simpler process is followed, of baling water from them to the 
level of the fields in closely-woven baskets. It was believed by 
Mr. Prinsep that, under encouragement from the District autho- 
rities, much might be done to improve and extend the meaus 
of irrigation thus provided. Nothing was done, however, till 
1888-59, when the general question vf these chhambs, and.the 
Chaonels leading to and from them, was taken up by Lieute- 
baut-Colone! Montgomery, the Deputy Commissioner, aud for 
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the next five years the whole irrigation system depending on 
them was thoroughly overhauled. Old embankments, dams, 
and slnice-gates were restored, und where necessary new 
ones were built. The old ducts were put in working order 
and new channels were cut wherever an increase in the 
volume of available water or a change in the bed of any 
hill stream necessitated such a course. ‘The interested zamin- 
dirs supplied free labour, and when money was wanted it 
was furnished by the District Board, or asa takavi advance from 
Government. The general control of all these irrigation works 
ia «in the hands of the district authorities, and during 
the recent settlement rules were drawn up providing in detail 
for each work and were entered in the records-of-right 
of the villages concerned. The whole system is now in 
order, it works well and with a little attention on the part of 
the district authorities there will be no fear of its failure in the 
fnture. It has resulted in a distinct addition to the asseta of 
the zamindérs in an appreciable proportion of the villages in 
the district, and consequently in an increase in the amount of 
revenue paid to Government. Not only has cultivation largely in- 
creased in the tracts affected by these works, but the character 
of the old cultivation has been raised, while the expense and 
labour of agricultural operations have declined. There are 
altogether nearly one hundred chhamis in the district, situated 
chiefly in the flat country on the suuth-west border, and thoy 
serve to irrigate 61 square miles of crops. The most important of 
them allis known as the Satrih chhamb, so called from the 
village of the same name close by. It dates from the time of the 
Moghal emperors. At the end of August it is a sheet of water 
of an average depth of 8 feet, covering about six square miles of 
country. Almost all the chhambs dry up before the winter 
rains begin and again at the beginning of the hot weather. 
Generally spenking, cultivation of the area recognised os 
belonging to the reservoirs is forbidden. All natural products, 
such as nilophar (nymphoea lotus) and khas grass (Cymbopogon 
aromaticus) are the property of the border villages. The prin- 
cipal marshes in the district, with the approximate area under 
each in acres, are as follows :— 
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_ ‘Phere are in many parts uf the district traces and tradi- 
tions of ancient canals long. aince fallen into disuse. Mr.E 
Prineep, whe condneted the two first Settlements of Sialkot. was 
of Ki that ml if not all, of these were capable of reatora- 
tion. His remarks on the subject in the report-of the fret 
regular Settlement are as follows :— o 


“The most noticealile is a cut that was made by Ali Marday Khan, 250 7 


years ago, to bring the waters of tho Tavi to the Imperial G hehiri 

It is aid to hare joined the Palkhi at anal pri. theventocoen cab: 
Lohiras, “nhtira, nod Banit, so that it must have been nenrly 20 miles te length 
The people assure me thatit wien successful undertaking, that it flowed the 
whele year round, wee weed for irrigai ion, wel is quite cupoble of reatoration 
During Akbar’s reign, anothor cut was made by one Manlef Gholdm Muatétn 
from the Aik, above Sidikot, forthe purpose of watering the gardens and feake 
of Midinabparn, Agiun, 0ue Sheikh Haze of Ghana made ap attempt ta an ] 

the Chhamt of Parthanw ala by nm cot from the Aik, oppomibe Malochii which gent 
proving successful, indoced Sardir Shim Bingh, io make a» similar attempt for 
the Same Purpowe nt Dhesiin, a little higher up, which did atiewer for a time, 
Traces of it are said to be still visible. Sualeo to Dart Sabko, the brother 
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of Alamgir, is attributed the construction of a canal to bring the water 
of the Degh throogh the centre of the high tracta in the vicinity of Pasrir; 
traces of which, in the form of old tanks and aqueducts, are still apparent. 
A proposal to restore the Ali Mardin Canal was lately made, and Government 
ordered a surrey and called for a report. The head of the canal lay in 
Jammdé territory, and there were other difficulties to be mat. The result was that 
the project was abandoned.” 


The only other old work of this kind is inthe north of the 
Raya tahsil. About fifty years ago, the zamindirs made a deep 


cutting from the large depression or did} at the village of Dode _ 


in Gurdaspur as far as the villages of Ishar Maéhddeo, and 
Hussan Hussain in this district, But the channel soon silted up, 
and the people have never been ready to incur the annual ex- 
penditure necessary for keepingit clear. 


There are five tracts which are the property of Gov- 
sr «| TIMONE, and have TO- 
Tabsil. | Name ot Rakh, | 4%" | Produce, | cently been taken up 

: by notification in the 

Gazette as reserved 
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SS Chenaki rathis under 
the direct control of the Executive Commissariat officer in Sidl- 
kot, and is usedas a grasspreserve. Fath Tahlianwali on the 
Chenab is administered by the Forest Department, and forms a 
nursery for young trees. The others are all sitnated on the 
Chenab, close to the Kuluwal ferry, about 14 miles from canton- 
ments. They are managed by the Secretary of the Military 
Grass Committee in Sialkot, and the grass they produce is divided 
among the mounted branches of the troops in the station. The 
other areas in the district described as rakhs in the Government 
records are so onlyinname. They were formerly waste por- 
tions of land covered with trees and undergrowth, and were 

iven away by Mr. Prinsep to leading native gentlemen on con- 
lition of being cleared and brought. under the plough. They 
are now all cultivated and have become revenue paying estates. 


There is nothing in the district approaching the description 
of a forest, or even of a good-sized wood. ‘The few plantations 
of any sizo which existed under former regimes have of late 
years been cleared and the land brought under cultivation. 
The trees commonly found in the plaina of tho province 
occnr here and there, singly or in clumps, but not in sufficient 
quantity even to supply the local requirements for agricultural 
purposes and fuel. Among the lower classes dried cow-dung 
is the only fuel used; and even in the Siilkot cantonment, 
owing to the high price of wood, the same mects with a ready 
sale. What trees there are, are for the most part of recent 
growth. “' Old trees,” writes Mr. Prinsep, ‘‘ are scarcely ever 
“tobe found, unless where looked upon as sacred property.” 
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The trees commonly found in the district are as follows :— 






Beri, 

Shihem or Tali, 
Shrim of Sirens, 
Halal ar Hier, 
Bohal bilatl of bibii, 
Pheldi, 

Bohar, 

Bekaia or direk, 
auf, 

Jdmow, 

Pipal, 


——< 


.,. the following are found 





ee 


| Mangifera Indica, 


| Zizyphos Jujuba, 
Dalbargia sisan, 


| Acacia specioss, 


Acacia Arabica, 

Acacia farnesiana, 
| Acacia modesta, 

Pirus Indes, 


Melia semporvire na. 


Morus Indic a, 


villages near the river banks ;:— 


Vernacular name, 


Nia, 
Jaa, 
Simigi, 
Bune, 
Khayar, 
Mojuda, 
Tubti, 
Awhallas, 
Cuchwadr, 
Fahere, 
Diuk or Cijehra, 
Phagedra, 





The district, 


fields is universally 


timber increases eve 


tracts. 


_ Much attention has 
by the district authorities 
responded to by the mo 





pt Bajwé 
resnit that the cattle-dung which 
used as fuel, 
ry year, and is acutely 


€xce 





Melia atadarachia, 
Cedrela tons, 
Bomex, 

Bambusa, 

Phoenix eylyesiris. 
Salix Babylonica. 
Emblica officinatia. 
Cassia fatuia, 


Tertulnatia hellericn, 


Biten fromidoen, 


Ficus corigge den, 





more comm 


a 
—_ 


tf, 18 seantil 





y wooded, with the 
should go to manure the 


y in procuring 
felt in woll-irrigated 


The difficult 


been given of Ja 
» and theiractio 
re provident, zamindars, 








only in the Bajwat and 


Tun, 

Silk ootton, 
Bamboo, 
Date palm, 
Weeping willgr, 
Emblica, 

Padding pipo tree. 
Banahinia, 

Babeon, 

Dhak. 

Plagriri. 











te years to arboriculture 
been here and there 
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perhaps the mostcommon tree. Itis hardy, grows quickly, and 
meets almost all the needs of the agriculturist. It is the only 
tree which can be grown with any success in the low, marsh 

fafrathi land so often met with. There aretwo varieties of fifar. 
The Kabuli has very sparse foliage, and the wood is poor and of 
little use, except as fuel. The second variety, desi, is fortunate. 
ly common; goats eat the small pods, which are sometimes 
powdered and used asa medicine. Theresin is used in making 
the common ink of the country, and the bark is extensively em- 
ployed in tanning leather. This variety-yields excellent timber, 


which can be fashioned into every kind of agricultural imple-_ 


ment. ‘The ber or bert is found all over the district, and will grow 
in almost every kind of soil, provided that it is regularly watered. 
Its wood is used as planking for house-roofs or as door and 
window frames. ‘T'wo varieties of this tree also are fonnd. The 
kathi or natural ber has small round leaves and fruit. Its wood 
is used for making all kinds of household furniture, The pai- 
wandi, or grafted er, has become much more common of late 
years, and is found in almost every garden in the district. In 
some parts it is planted onthe borders of fields, It hasa 
broader leaf than the kathi ; the fruit is larger, and is usually 
sweet to the taste. The wood is inferior to the other, Its 
leaves are used as poultices for boils and ulcers. The fruit of 
both varieties is sold largely in the markets of the large towns. 
Hindiis attach @ certain amount of sanctity to the ser tree, 
The frame of the canopy, vedi, under which marriage ceremonies 
are performed, is always made of this wood, and it is also usual- 
ly employed in the faneral pile, The ftali and tdld are also 
common. The latter has large leaves and a light-coloured 
wood, The wood of the ftali or shisham proper is darker and 
more durable. It is more valuable as timber than any cther tree. 
Its excellence as fuel is certified in the proverb, which says that 
as the ¢ali will burn even when damp, so a mother-in-law will 
quarrel even when of a naturally meek disposition. The tali re- 

wires care while young, and is usually found in saildba lands, 
Chere are some flourishing télé nurseries in Bajwét. The phulih 
takes a long time to come tomaturity. It is valued forita shade, 
and sheep and goats are fond of the leaves. Its young twigs 
are used as tooth-brushes. Its blossom has a sweet smell, and is 
manufactured by distillation into a cooling scent. Its resin is 
extensively used as a medicine. The timber ia nsed for 
pee colcral implements. The phulah grows best on alluvial 
ands. 


The dharek is a quick-growing but unsatisfactory tree. It . 


throws out long, thin branches, and gives poor shade. Its 
timber is of little use except for roofing houses. ‘The dharek 
is usually found in groves near the village site. Its leaves 
have a bitter taste, and, like those of the ber, are used as 
poultices for boils, It has a small fruit, dharkona, which is 
used asa horse medicine. The tit is of two kinda, like the ber. 
The fiitha or indigenous, sometimes called beddna, is often 
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Chapter]. planted near wells for the shade it gives. It has small 
—— round leaves, The fruit is white, purple or black. The 
Descriptive. pitveandi, or grafted mulberry is found lining the roads in the 
Trees, northern parts of the district. Both leaves and fruit are longer 
and thicker than those of the indigenous variety. The fruit, 
jaleba, is largely eaten by the people. The timber of both 
varieties is the same. Itis much used in the constraction of 
well apparatus and country carts, bat reqnires seasoning. The 
bohar is a large tree, much valned for its shade. It is found 
planted near the village pond and daira. The people consider 
the planting of a bohur tree as a meritorious act. The male 
bohar has larger leaves than the female, and its branches throw 
off root-stems, which take root of their own accord when they 
reach the ground, The fruit, gohal, resembles the fig, and is 
only eaten by the very poor. The timber is brittle, and of no 
use exceptfor fuel. The pipal also belongs to the fig tribe, 
but has no root-stems, It is a peculiar object of reverence to 
Hindis and is hardly ever cut down. Even when blown down 
it is allowed -to lie where it falls. But camel-men, whether 
Hinds or Mubammadans, lop its branches mercilessly for fodder 
for their animals. Its timber is hardly less brittle than the 
bohar, but is sometimes used for roofing purposes. Brahmins 
alone have the privilege of eotting the pipal and using it as 
fuel, hence the term brahma applied to it by some classes of 
Hindés, The barna israrely found in this district. It gives 
good shade. It has a soft wood, which is of little nse except for 
fuel. It has a round fruit, called bill, the rind of which 
suas dried is used by native physicians as a receptacle for 
rugs. 


Neither the shrinor pharwan ( Tamaria Orientalia) is grown 
much in the district. The wood of both is used for making oil- 
presses and pregs-rollers, The dmb or mango is seldom of 
*pontancous growth, but it is mow much more extensively 
cultivated than it used tobe. here are several large mango 
groves in Bajwit. The dmb begins to yield fruit when six or 
seven years old. The imbli (Emblica officinalis) ia seldom met 
with except in Bajwét, Itisan object of great veneration to 
the Hindds. It belongs to the mango tribe. The fruit has 
cooling properties and is employed in the native pharma. It 
inakes also a good pickle. The timber is never usei except for 
fuel. ‘Che phagwéra is rarely seen outside of Bajwat. The 
fruit is eaten by the poorer classes, but, owing to its laxative 
properties, is sparingly used. The timber is soft and brittle. 
the tun is much used by carpenters in making articles of 
household furniture, The jeman, called daklon in Bajwit, 
grows to a large size. It haga round dark fruit which is used 
in the manufacture of vinegar. The simbal is found only in 
the north of the district. It has a striking red blossom, and 
ite pase furnish a kind of cotton, which is used by the poor for 
stofing pillows, The timber is weak and liable to be attacked 
by insects. It is used. as fuel, but gives off an acrid smoke, 
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which the people say produces a disease of the eyes. The timber 
of the dhamman is strong and toggh. It is used as bahngi 
polesand for making the handles of axes and spades. The 
wood of the khair is used for ploughs. 

The fruit-bearing trees and shrubs of the districtare 4 
follows :— 











Vernacular name, Botanical name, . Common name, 
Amb, Mangifera Indica, Mango, 
Mariagi or sanfaerah, Citrus surantiam, Orange. 
Kela, Musa paradiaica, Plantain. 
drs. Amygidalus portica, Peach, 
Aarid, | Paidium pyriferam. Guara, 
fre, Pyruas maloa, Apple, 
Nakk or udepdti. | Pyrus communis, Pear. 
dade, | Punica granastum. Pomegranate. 
Kilajir, | Phoeniz dactylifers, Tabet fra oh 
Anjir. Ficus oarica. Fig. 
Tuli, Emblica officinalis. 
Alidcha, Pronos comestica, Plum, 
a coma Citrus limonam, Lime, 
Chakotra, Citrus decumana, Bhaddock. 
Philea, | Grewia Aaiatica. ws 
Eubdi, Earicbotrya japonica, Loupaai, 
Bilis, | Cydonia vulgaris, Quince. 
Amalida, Cathartocarpus fistula. Pudding pips tree. 





There are many varieties of orange, and the people have 
taken extensively to grafting cuttings from Malta orange trees 
on to sweet limes. ‘Thera is hardly a chaudhri in the district 
with a garden who does not make a point of having a few treea 
bearing the variety known to the people themselves ag “ Malta.” 


One of the most important grasses is the khabbal (Cynodon 
dactylon), which is of two kinds, green and white. The latter 
is rarely met with. This grass is never found in stony, sandy 
or kalrathi soul. It is greedily eaten by cattle. It is eaten 
when both green and dry. The chhimbar (Elensive flegel- 
lifera) resembles the kKhabbal very mach, but its nourishing 
properties are less, and it is not nearly so much liked by 
cattle. It affects sandy soil, where the khabbal won't grow. 
The sarr or sarkhdna (Saccharum sara) ia also called sarkanda, 
or sarit, It is a most useful grass, and is usually fonnd near 
rivers, When itis green in Auguat it is ehten by the cattle, 
but is seldom used ag fodder when dry. ‘The stems are used 
for thatching roofs, lining ceilings and all kinds of basket- 
work, But, so much do customs in neighbouring districts differ, 
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that well-ropes in Lahore are almost always made of this grass, 
whilst the practice in this district is to make thom out of the 


crushed stalks ofsugarcane. Thekdhi (Saccharum spontaneum) ia. 


much more common than the sarr. It is found in large quantities 
on alluvial lands. It is nsed as fodder only in times of drought. 
Its chief use is for roofing huts and for the ceilings of the larger 
houses. Adhi has of late years been extensively planted on the 
banks of the Degh by the District Board with a view to re- 
claiming the sand, and, the result has been enconraging, 
Dabh (Eeragrostis cynosuroides) is a hardy grass with little aap, 
It is found on the rivers, and having deep, strong roots, is very 
difficult to eradicate. It is called aira in Bajwat, where the 
people dry it to make thatching and mata, The fibre when 
well beaten is used as cordage for beds. Dila (Carez tuberosus) 
is found in lowlying lands and flourishes in the rainy season. 
It makes poor fodder. The roots are greedily eaten by pigs. 
Panni (Anatherum muricatum) resembles the dila, but is not so 
disliked by cattle. Its roots make the sweet-smelling khas. 
Khas which is so much used in tattis, or grass screens, which cool 
the house in the hot weather, Sawink (Panicum colonum) 
grows extensively in good loamy soil, and is one of the favour- 


ite fodder grasses. The seed resembles that of kangni and | 


is made into cakes by the poorer classes. The seeds are called 
var taul, and are eaten by strict Hindés during their fasts, 
Lunak (Sulda fruticosa) is a useless grass found in saline soil. Tt 
has very little sap and is disliked by cattle. Madhana, niinalsh 
and mar kan belong to the same class. Lucerne grass is grown 
only near the towns. Maina (Medicago denticulata) is of 
spontaneous growth, and is also sown for fodder, Itis said to 
possess milk-producing qualities. Besides the aboye common 
grasses, the following also are found generally on alluvial 
lands :—Bekon, bub, siti, gandhatl, sirdri, pasghand, lai, ador 
majhun, jawdl, batkarain, kakhon and tarakia. They are all 
bad grazing, 

One of the commonest shrubs is the pilchi or jhao (Tamarix 
Indica), which grows by the rivers, The only animals that 
will eat it are camels. It is used as fuel, and the dried twigs 
are employed in the manufacture of baskets, and in some parts 
in the revetment (mutha) of temporary wells, The twigs are 
also fashioned into reed pens. The bard (Sorghum halepense) 
grows On sandy soil. Before the rainy season it is poisonous, 
but once the rains have burst it is freely eaten by cattle and 
horses. | 

The most prevalent weed is the bughdé or pidji, the wild 
leek. It grows up with the rabi crops. When young’ it is 
easily weeded out, and is eaten by cattle. It has a fine black 
seed, which gets mixed up with wheat and barley seed and gives 
alotoftrouble. ‘Thé lehlt (Salix felrasperma) also appears along 
with the spring crops. It haga light pink flower. It is given to 
milch cattle, as it is believed to produce milk, The bAakhra 
(Tribulus! anuginosus) flourishes in the autumn rains, and while 


\ ia 
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green iseaten by the cattle, The pdapra or shahtart (Fumaria Chapter I. 
arvijlora) isa rabi weed, and is supposed to be a remedy for fever. Descriptive. 

tt is sometimes pounded when dry and mixed with waterto make ~~ = *" 

acooling drink. The ak, or milk plant ((Calotropis procera), slate sul Gee = 
thrives on sandy soils. It is eaten by goats only, and its leaves” 

possess medicinal properties. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its Geology. 

nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that itis impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the province, as a whole, has been most rte furnish- 
ed by Mr. Medicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, and is published fn exfenso in the provincial volume of the 
Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet, 


The mineral products of the district are few and unimpor- Mineral producte. 
tant. Beds of kenkar, caleareous concrete nodules, are found 
on what was once the old high bank of the Chendb, four miles to 
the north of cantonments, and at Ohak Sadeo, Mirakiwal, 
Ballanwala and Godhpur in the Sialkot Tahsil. Kankar is met 
with in smaller quantities in Jethilke and Ghalibke in Daska, 
in Nadda and Buchcha Tank in Pasrir, and near Hachchar 
and Ghurkan in Réya. There is none in Zafarwal. But the 
demand for this concrete is mach greater than the supply, and 
the cantonment authorities and the district board are hard 
pressed to find metalling for the few roads which require it. 
Limestone is rarely met with. It is usually imported from 
Pathankot, on the one side, and Gujranwala, on the other. 


In the recent settlement kankar was not treated as a 
revenue-paying asset of the people. Butin the administration 
paper of every village a clause has, by order of Government, 
Been inserted, declaring that kankar is the property of Govern- 
ment, and may be dug for by Government, when required, with- 
out the payment of any royalty to owners of the land. The 
owners, however, have liberty to dig for, and dispose of, the 
kankar when it is not required by Government, 


Saltpetre is prepared in a few villages in different parts of 
the district. The process of manufacture is simple, Aallar 
soil ig strained, the water is collected in earthen pote, and is 
then boiled till all evaporates, leaving the salt coated on the 
pots. The salt is then scraped off and sent to the market. In 
the southern parts of Raya carbonate of soda (sajs€ of ksr) is 
made toa small extent. The leaves of the Lirndn shrub, a 
favourite food of camels, are burned in a pit. The liquid which 
allowed to cool. It then hardens, and is sold principally to dhobies, 
who use it for scouring clothes in the wash. 
Of wild animal life there is very little in the district. A Wild animals, 
few wolves are the sole representatives of the fiercer kinds Boies 
of animal, and eyen these are now yery rare, They are = 
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practically unknown in the centre and south of tho dis- 
trict, and those that are found in the northern tracts have 
generally been driven down by the burning of the jungles in 
Jammi territory, No rewards for their destruction have been 
claimed in the last ten years, and only five have been reported to. 
have been killed. Foxes and jackals are met with in some parts 
but never to the same extent as in the less fully cultivated parts 
of the province. The foxes haunt the chhambes in Réya and 
Pasrir, and the jackals are generally found in the belds on the 
Ravi, Chenéb and Degh. ‘They are hunted by Sansis on foot 
with dogs, and it is always possible to arrange with these 

ple for good coursing on the lower reaches of the Ravi. 
Jackals are also common in Bajwat, and for some years a pack 
of hounds was kept up at Phuklidn by the British cavalry 
regiment incantonments. Black buck visit the south-east corner 
of the district occasionally, but in small numbers, They are 
sure to be found when a camp of exercise js being held close 
by at Muridki, as the guns arid cavalry fighten them away from 
their usual quarters. Nilgéi (blue bull) are rarely seen, except 
in the north of Bajwaét, where the crops have to be protected 
from their ravages. There is, unfortunately, no preserve of 
wiid boar anywhere in the district, iA few are killed every. 
year in Bajwat by villagers, who trap them. They come over 
from the large Jammd rakh called Gol, where they abound. Pig 
are met with in the Chenab belds of the Daska tahsil, but they 
never stay long inone place. The conntry, moreover, in that 
direction is difficult to beat properly and the riding is bad, 
Three years ago a couple of boar with their families established 
themselves in a large beld on the Degh near Kila Sobha Singh, 
and efforts were made to preserve them but they disappeared 
ina few months, as soon as the early autumn crops were cnt. 
Wild cats infest the sugarcane fields in many parts. Hares are 
not common, Formerly, when the Kashmir State maintained a 
suikar-gah on the Degh, close to the Zafarwél border, sport was 
always to be had in the north of that tahsil, but on the rakh 
being brought under cultivation the animals disappeared. 


_The éulan (kunj or corn crane) 18 found all over the district 
in the cold weather. Geese, both grey and barred, frequent 
the rivers and the chhambs, when the latter are fall after 
heavy rain. All the well-known varieties of mallard, duck and 
teal, with the ubiquitous Brahminy, are also found on the rivers 
and irrigation reservoirs, and ployer also are common. Snipe 
are migratory in their habits, and there are not many localities 
where one can be certain. of finding them during the season. 
The best grounds are what is popularly known as the Bhalial 
jail across the Chenab, the Ravgpur jAil on the Gondal road, 
and the low. Jands near Begowila and Dharmkot in the Daska 
labsil, But there are really no tracts in Sidlket such as are 
found in Hoshifrpur and Gurdaspur, where a bag is certain at 
any time in the cold weather: and when tho sportsman con- 
templates a shooting trip, he should always send a trained man 
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beforehand to report on the prospects of any ground he may 
wish to visit. Partridge, chiefly greys, and sand grouse are 
rare, except in the open country towards Lahore. Florican ara 
only occasionally seen, and bustard hardly ever. Wild pigeon 
are common everywhere ; quail abound at beth seasons, but 
especially at the beginning of the cold weather, and, except in 
an abnormally dry year, call birds will insure a heavy bag any- 
where near cantonments. ' | 7 
The remaining representatives of the feathered tribe are 
as follows :—ring and turtle doves, black or royal white and 
rey curlew; starling, raven, crow, vulture, pelican, 
bottle bird, tailor bird, honey bird, nightingale, jay, hoopoe, 
woodpecker, kingfishor, adjutant, kite, hawks (varieties), fal- 
cons (varieties), owls (varieties), swallow, common sparrow, 
parrots, mina, robin, bull finch, lark, and magpie. Thera are 
also the squirrel, flying fox, bat, hedgehog, mongoose, rat and 
muskrat. There are various sorts of lizards, frogs and toads, 


the centipede and scorpion; and of insect life a great variety, 


especially during the rainy months; moths, butterflies, beetles, 
crickets and grasshoppers, bees, wasps and hornets, The 
large black ant, and the small red and black ant, also the 
destructive little white ant, are in great abundance, 

There is little fishing on the Ravi; but there are professional 


fishermen all along the Cheniband in some villages traversed 


by the Degh. Fishing is common in Bajwit, and in more than 
one village in that tract, the Jamwal owners leave everything 
eonnected with the land to their tenants of luwer caste, and 
make a precarions living by fishing, which being a form of 
sport is not unworthy of a gentleman. The best spots for 
sport are a few streams inthe extreme north of Bajwat and 
the place known as Beni Singh, a little below the junction of 
the Jammi Tawi with the Chenib. But sport is to be had 
all along the river, and there is good fishing all the way up the 
Malkhaini Tawi. There is very little lishing in the Ravi. The 
names of the fish most commonly taken in the Chenib, Degh 
and -Aik are:—rdhi, bachhwa, mahdsir, daubra eangira or 
sing, daula, chahal jamh pandal kingar, gargoj, malli, chiltwa, 
changa and fofi, ‘The fish most liked by the people as food are 
the mahisir, nihu, singaran,and daubrd. Professional fishermen 
in fishing use the net (jal), or the fish-basket ‘khawncha). 

_ Of the poisonous snakes, the snakes most numerous are the 
karait or sangehiur (Bungarus cerulus) and the viper, or karundid 
(Echis carinata). ‘he others which are less commonly met with 
are the katota, dudia, phanidr and the chhimha. The tracts most 
infested by snakes are thesonth of Daska, the villages stretching 
fram Satréh to Wahndo in Pasrir, nnd the grrenter part of the 
litlar circle in Raya. A considerable number of rewards for 
the destruction of snakes are annually ‘paid away, but the 
amount which is paid through the police varies with the person- 
nl idiosyncrasies of the various thanddira. Mupees 2,149 have 
been paid as rewards for the destroction of snakes in the last 
ten years, and $4,163 snakes have been returned as killed, 
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Three hundred and fifty-two persons have boen reported to have 
died from snake bite during that period. 


Mr. Prinsep, at the time of his first settlement, paid great 
attention to tabulating the result of the records -of rainfall in 
the district, tracing gradations in tha fall proportionate to the 
distance of the loeality fromthe hills. These gradations are 
marked upon the map given in Mr. Prinsep’s Statistical Atlas, 
Shortly, Mr. Prinsep’s gradations represent a difference of no 
less than 20-inches between the zone of Bajwat, on the one 
hand, and of Daska and Pasriir,on the other. Tn one, Mr. 
Prinsep deduced the average annual rainfall to be 38 inches ; 
in the other, the minimum ranges aslow as 18 inches. The 
figures below are given by Mr. Prinsep for the five years 
ending 1858-59: :— 


Saiafall recorded, 184—1534, 
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Table No. IL] shows, in tenths of an inch, the total rainfal 
1s registered at each of the rain- rauge stations in the district dur-. 
ing the last twenty-seven years, but up till 1882 the ‘anges ab 
the outlaying stations were of an obsolete pattern, and the figures 
of the earlier years are, therefore, not quite accnrate, The dis- 
tribution over the year month by month, and the number of rainy 
days incach month, as shown by the rain-gange at head-quarters : 
i8 Shown in Statement ITI A, und the distribution by quarters of 
the year is furnished for each tahsfl in Statement TB. The 
district is classed as submontane in the Government agricul. 
tural returns, as the northern boundar y is on the average not more 
than 25 miles from the hills at the base of the Himalayas. Tha 
‘average annual rainfall for the district varies from 40 inches 
in the Bajwiit tract to 20 inches on the’ Lahore border. The 
rainfall is thus practically certain, and parts of the district 
suffer much more often from floods than from drought. 


Table No. IV shows the average temperature of threo 
months, May, July and December, for the last ten years. June 
is the hottest month in the year, and January is the coldest. 
The district is not inordinately hot as heat is counted in the 
Panjab, though the city and cantonments of didlkot, which 
stand on the edge of the central doreal tract, which has such 
rapid subsoil drainagé, are generally placed in May and Juno 
among the five places with the highest temperature in the 
daily returns isaued by the Meteorological Department, The 
temperature retorns are higher than those of Lahore, but the 
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nights are always fresher and cooler. At Sidlkot itself a storm 
in the hills in-the hot weather polls down the temperature ut 
ence. ‘The real hot weather begins at the end of April and 
ends in September, life in-doors in October being very pleasant. 


The districtis decidedly healthy on the whole, but disease is 
very prevalent in water-logged tracts such as Sajwat and the 
lower parts of the Degh valley. Malarial fever-is the great 
scourge of the people, and flourishes most in September and 
October, when the people are weakened by the hot weather 
and cannot stand the great difference between the day and 
night temperatures. Fever is directly responsible for 68 per 
cent. of the total deaths, but indirectly its fatal effects are 
more widespread. Many deaths returned ua due to pneumonia, 
dysentery and other diseases would cortainly not have occurred 
had the patients not been previously debilitated by fever. 
Pneumonia, generally accompanied with pleurisy, is commcn 
in the colder months. Wnlargement of tle spleen, urinary 
affections, dysentery, and diarrlcea prevail all the year round. 
Ulcers and various forms of skin disease are also common, 
Goitre is confined to Bajwit. Smali-pox is less common than it 
was, and a large epidemic of cholera is unknown. But in 1892 
the deaths from cholera in Sidlkot were higher than in any 
other district of the province, except Hazfra. Diseases of the 
éye are as common as in other parts of the Panjab, Tables XI, 
XT A and XI B rive src and monthly statistics of births and 
deaths for the district; whilst Table No. XLIV gives annual 
statistics of births and deaths for the towns during the last five 
years. During the last eleven years ‘Table XII shows the 
numbers of the insane, the blind, deafmutes and lepers 
macertnined at the Census of 1891, while Table AXXVIIL 
Shows the working of dispensaries since 1987, 
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HISTORY. 


The antiquities of Sidlkot are discussed by General Cun- 
ningham in his “ Archeological Survey Reports, ’ II, 2], 22, and 
AIV,44to 47. Its early history is closely interwoven with 
traditions of the Raja Salivéhan, his son Réja Risilié, and his 
foe, Raja Hodi, so famous in Punjab folklore. The following 
account ia taken from Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement Report :—“ Much 
of it is doubtless mythical ; but the traditions current in the 
very seat of the power of ancient heroes always possess great 
value. It may be noted that the date (400 a.p.), given on 
page 14, for the death of Raja Risald, is almost certainly 
too recent; as Risilii was the son of Salivahan, whom 
General Cunningham identifies with the Vikramadity& who 
overthrew the Sakas about 78 a.p. 


In the earliest days we are informed the whole surface 
of the country was waste and studded with thick forests, but 
inhabited by a pastoral race, called Yahars or Yirs, who lived 
in jana or rude mat huts, chief along the banks of rivers. 
These tribes were numerous a: owerful. Some time after 
the invasion of Alexander against Porus, itis said that large 
volunteer armies flocked into the province from remote parts of 
Hindistin. Among them arrived Shiin, Hin and Dall, the 
three reputed sons of the great Raja Racher Réo of Rajpitind, | 
whose capitals were Ujdin and Indore. The emigrants fratner- 
nised with the carly settlers, and introduced the art of agricul- 
ture and the use of wells for irrigation. It is even computed 
that out of 600,000 warriors some 600,000 devoted themselves 
so diligently to the cultivation of land, that in 250 years after — 
their arrival the whole country from Lahore to Mooltan and 
Kasir to Sidlkot was cleared of jungle. These settlers were 
assisted by the original tribes, who were known also under the 
names of Yirsin the Jech and Sind Sagar Doibs ; Shins and 
Pacnidas in this Doab ; and Ghilar, Man, Her in the Bari Doab. 
The Shin Dal in the time of Vikramadityd are reeorded as the 
inost powerful tribe in the Punjéb, but they would not inter- 
marry with the aborigines, who were looked uponas an Inferior 
race of Ghator, Ghauts or Gat (Sanskrit, yuta), or as they are 
now called Jats. Even to this day in the heart of the Hindi 
agricultural tract, the people will tell you there are only 2} puro 
Jat races now remm@ining, viz., the Bhalar, Man, and | er, 
which last counts only as half a caste ; that all the rest are 
really of Réjpit origin. But those days have passed, and little 
traces exist of such races now. In the vicinity of Néinikot, 
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and also at the foot of the hills near Jammii, may be found a (Chapter II. 
tribe of Jhins, and there is reason to think that the Hindal tomes 
clan, who own several villages in this district, bear o close SASSOry 
affinity to the first emigrants from Kajpitind. Th 
The principal tribes now are the Bajwis, who probably came Principal tribes 

from the direction of Mooltan; the Awdns, who say they came deine rey 
from Ghazni ; the Ghumans, from Makialaé, in Central ihhidias 

the Sindis from Ondh; and the Salehria Hajpits from 

the hills, who jointly hold nearly 800 estates, or over one- 

third of the district. Of these the Awdns only can point to a 

distinct Muhammadan origin. There arealsothe Minhds, who 

are a royal clan from their having a common pedigree with the Purely Rajpdt 
-Jdammi princes ; and the Bajds, who give their name to Bajwat."™°"™ 

It is a curious fact that both of these clans, who now are 

essentially Raéjpit in name and association, have a common 

pedigree, the Minhds with the Virk und the Bajii with the Bajwa 

clans, both of whom are called essentially Jat, which shows the 
* prevalence of the Rajpit origin. 

' "The places of greatest antiquity appear to be the cities of Macesof antiquity, 
Sialkot, formerly called Sulkot ;~ Pasrir known as Parasrfir. Paanie 

Pasrfir is surrounded by villages held by the Bajwé Jats, “ie 

whose first founder, Kholi settled in Panwina, and had six 

sons, who founded Bhagowél, Rarki, Khanowali, Chowinds, 

Narowal and Pasriir; Mankah founded Pasrir. ‘he tradition 

is that during the better days of the Mughal Empire, a fagir | 
eame to- visit the Khangah of Syad Jalal. Mankah hearing | 
of his arrival in accordance with old usage offered him Re. | as 

anazar, which was indignantly refused. The fagir took his 

departure, but did not forget the civility, for 12 years after he 

returned to the Khangih as none other than Humiéyin, sum- 

moned Mankah, and made him the rulerof the Pasrur pargana. 

So Mankah built the city, locating traders of every kind. On 

Mankah’s death, owing to his son being a minor, the fief 

was managed by Fatah Chand, son of Nard (tho brother), who 

went in person to Delhi and was honoured by Akbar. 

But of Sidlkot we have information which carries us back Sialkot. 

toa very distant period. It is said to have been originally 

founded by Raja Sul of Pandhi renown, hence called Sulkot, 

about 6,000 years ago, whose dynasty continned for 1,500 years. 

After the flood, the popular belief has it that the whole country 

remained one vast uninhabited revion for 1,000 years. The 

first account of its restoration takes us to the time when Sidlkot 

was a part of Kashmir, and Raja Sim Datt enjoyed unmolested 

rule for one century more. It was about this time when 

Vikramadity4 was monarch of Ujain, that Raja Sulwdn (or 

Salivahan) bolt the fort and established the principality of 

Sialkot, He was of the Sia caste, mention of which is to be 

found to this day ; some think Sidlkot takes its name in this 

way. 

A curious legend exists that a Khatrani woman, when fija Sulwin 
bathing in the Aik, was wooed by a serpent called Basak Nag, (Salivahan). 
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She conceived and bore a son who was called -Sulwan, who 


rose to be a man of 


great power and wealth, and through the 


assistance of this snake was made aq King. It is said Vik- 
ramaditya even visited Sidlkot, and Sulwén refusing to go and 
meet him, a severe battle was fought in which the former lost 


his life, and Riija Sul 
era to be changed to 


win, exultinge over his triumph, caused the 
that of Suku, which is even referred to now- 


a-days; thus the Sambat year 1916 agrees with 1779 Saka. 
Raja Sulwan had two song, Pirin and Riséld. The former, 
turning fagir, so incensed his father that he ordered his hands- 


and feet to be eut 


of and thrown down a well in Karol, near 


Siilkot, which is called Paranwala to this day, and is noted for 
its very cold water and its healing qualities. Every Sunday, 


on t& new moon, it 


is_the resort of pilgrim females, who seek. 


a remedy for barrenness, 


Raja Riséld lived to take a moro distinguished part in the 
events of these primitive times. About 4.p. 369, one Raja Hodi 


(believed to be the c 


hief of the Gakkhar tribe) had established 


himself in the country along the banks of the Attock river, 
between Kalibégh and the Fort of Attoeck. He took formal 
possession of all the aaah to the west of Jhelum, and contracted 


an alliance with Risili, w 


of his daughter in m 
fulfil this promise, R 


om he induced to giv the promise 
arriage. On Risdlii’s failing afterwards to 
ja Hodi brought a large force straight to 


Sidlkot, ‘I'he former, unable to oppose him in the field, shut. 


himself up in the fort, against which Raja Hodi expended all 
his skill for six months; he then gave up in despair and plun- 


dered the conntry, s 
first fled, and then, 
called Sang Savgh 
enst of Lahore, and 
ander). Meanwhile 


ubjugsting the Shin Dalls and Jats, who 
uniting their forces, met him ata place 
(a large village nbout 1-4 milea to south- 
the site of tha famous Sangila of Alex. 
Raja Risali’s daughter being anxious for 


the marriage, made private overtures, which ended in lidja 


Hodi’s successful alo 


pement with her to his army at Lum, near 


Luhore. After a long altercation the quarrel was hushed up, 
and the lady was ever after enlled Sdrang, from the place of 


reconciliation, whicl 


i became a famed locality. The ruing of 


Sirang or Sérungiri still lie in the Sikh Manjah, close to 
Sanridn, some 12 miles east: anid north of Lahore, The two 
Kijis became friends, and so pleased was Raja Hodi, that he 
fave the whole Hew conutry he had conquered to Raja Karm, 
the adopted son of Risali, with the title of Maliki Milk, and 
by this treaty Miraingiri and its dependencies were made over 
to the Sid family, After the death of Raja Risala, in a.p, 400, 


the country is said 


to have fallen under the curse of Piran 


for upwards cf 300 years, lying totally devastated from 
famines and incessant Plunder. In the year 790 a.p. the 


fort and city ‘of § 


Wilkot were demolished by a large army 


under Riija Niraut, supported by the Ghandaurs of the 
Yusufzaj country. They attacked Sirangiri, scarcely leaving a 
Veslige behind. After which for a long period there is no news 
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of Sidlket beyond that it remained a portion of the territories Chapter IT. 
of the Raja Bram Deo of Jammi, at first paying tribute, and History. 
then revenue, to the sibdship of Lahore as an appanage of the Sr poe 
Mughal empire. | . i" 


At the time of Akbar, the presont district (with the excep- ....,_ 
tion of Bajwat, trans-Chenab) srmed part of tho Rechnabad yrehais — 
sirkar, or district, of the Lahore siid. In Gladwin’s translation 
of the “Afn Akbari ” 
daturvit Tn cM Sees] Several names, given in 
Telwandi® a es eee azo the margin, are recogniz- 
Pusrar {ravnards, Bins ye able in the list of mohdls 
composing that sirkar as 
having formed part of this district. To these, perhaps, may 
be added the name spelt in Gladwin’s translation “ Hum- 
meenagur, “ which is not improbably the came as Hemnagegar, 
an old name for Sankhatra in this district, For a pericd of 32 
years during tho reign of Aurangzeb in the following century, 
some ancient records, preserved in the kansnga families, are still 
extant. They are too old and incomplete to be of use for pur- 
poses of fiscal comparison, but the following details are ascer- 
tainable as to the subdivisional arrangement of the country at 
this period. The mahal of Sialkot, divided into four parganas, } 
aid a revenue of Ra. 9,00,000. It contained 1,484 villages. 
_ Pasrar was a separate pargand containing 632 villages. Zafarwil | 
was a pargana of Batéla (Gurdaspur), and contained 328 villages, . 
most of which are in the Sidlkot district, Sankhatra, then called | 
Hemnaggar, had 304 villages; and Aurangdbad, now Talwandi 
and Nérowdél, had 307 villages. The remaining villages of the 
presene district formed part of the Eminahad pargana, which 
contained in all 733 villages ; most of these, however, are in 
the present district of Gijréuwili, The villages were grouped 
into circles, called lappa, fop, and nawayt, which formed snb- 
divisions of the pargana, in the samo way as the pargana of 
the mahal. There was a land measurement anda fixed money 
assessment upon the nomber of bigheas cultivated each year. 
There were superior officers of collection in each district, and 
a kdmingo in each porganad, whose business it was to keep the 
records and be at the same time a referee in all disputes, 
Under Shah Jahan, the well-known engineer, Ali Mardin Khan 
had charge of Sialkot. His administration is well spoken off, 
He not only demanded a reasonable reven uc, altering the cash 
emand tosnit the season, but helped the people to pay it by 
cutting canals, and by other improvements. There is no record 
of the revenue realized by him, 


a 


* Talwandi i¢ the modern Talwandi Bhindrin on tho Degh in the north- 

weet of the Hiya taheil, | | 

one T Eminabad is in Gijrinwilé, bot part of jie mahal probably layin this 
istrict 


t Mirikiwal (dsodn), Bhigowdl (Bijec , Sambridl (@h , Gakkhar 
Chima (Chéma), Cdwdn) agowal (Bijwa), Sambriil ( uman), ¢ har 
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At the end of the reign of Mahomed Shéh, when Mughal 
ower at Delhi was on the decline, when Khan Bahddur was 


fee at Lahore and Adina Be 
lying 


ge Khan at Jaélandhar, the ont- 


istricts were left pretty much to themselves. Anarchy and 
misrule prevailed everywhere, Sidlkot had been appropriated 
by a powerfal family of Pathins, and the sub-montane tracts 


were in the hands of Rija Ranjit Deo. Zafarwal, Poasriir, and 


Daska, though subordinate to Lin 


lore, were split up into niwaisg, 


or fappds, afterwards called talugas. At this juncture Ahmad 
Shih Durdni, in a.p. 1748, returned from Kabul with Increased 
forces, determined to punish Mir Mand for thwarting his plans 


at Sirhind. Mir Mand, on findi 
had not been sent to his ald, 
which the Abd&li was allowed 


ng reinforcements from Delhi 
entered into negotiations in 
the four districts of Gijrat, 


Sialkot, Pasrir, and Aurangabad. Ina.p. 1751] Ahmad Shah, 
finding the revenues had not been paid of these four districts, 


returned to Gijrét and sent an e 
payment, which was refased, T 
was met by the united forces of A 


mbassy to Lahore to demand 


he Abdali marched to Lahore, 


diné Beg Khan from Jalandhar 


and Kauré Mall of Miltan, gave battle at Shéhdara, and 


finally establishing his power in 


the Panjib and Sirhind, left 


Ins son Taimir to rule at Lahore, 


About this time the hill dist 


ricts seem to have been under 


two Rajas, Kirpil Deo and Ranjit Deo, the seat of the former 


being at Bau-ké-kilah, whilst the 


country to the west of the Tawi 


belonged to the latter, Bya skilful ruse, on the pretence 


that a powerful demonstration 
him from Delhi with a view of 


Was going tobe made upon 
extorting tribute, Ranjit Deo 


urged his kinsman to come up to him in the hills, Ranjit Deo 
then acknowledged his vassalage to Delhi, and tas allowed . 
fo appropriate the dominions of Kirpal Deo. From this date 


Ranjit Deo became subordinate 
establish his sway, which was 
and Pathanwali talugis, On 


to Delhi, and continued to 
carried as, far as the Roras 
the several occasiong of the 


Durdni invasion of Lahore, the wily hill chief made overtures 


for an alliance, which were at la 
when the former returned from 


st accepted. It is geid that 
Hindiistin after having taken 


Mathraé, he further confirmed this alliauce by the gift of the 
three Badshahi pargands, Aafarwiil, Sankhatra, and Aurang- 
ibid. On the confines of pargana Zafarwél stood a large 
fahiga, which is said to have covered over 84,000 bighas, 


known in Mughal days as “Orang 


Shahpir Latif. Itis otherwise 


known as Chowinda, from its being held by four classes 
(char vanddn) or divisions, Dadra, Kindrah, Digrah, snd 
eki. It isavery old place, and was founded by Nanak, 


one of the sons of Kili, the f 
Rahmat Khaén, the chief of th 
large wealth and influence, 
strengthening his position, when 
by Ranjit Deo, who succeeded 
dominions. Ata time when Kan 


ounder of the Bajwa colony. 
9 tribe, who was a wan of 
had built a fort, and was 
lie was-snddenly attacked 
in adding Chowindah to hija 
jit Deo was in dificulty, and 
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was himself a prisoner af Lahore in the hands of Khan Bahdadar, History. 
a Kathil Rajpat of Tikérian, a great brigand succeed- peer 
ed in. wresting faliga Chnaubaéri from one Chajji Khan, Chapter: IT- 
the agent ofthe Raja. Pritha took the fort, killed Chajjii Rise of Ranjit 
and made the Salehrids subordinate. He built a small fort Deo, the Rajput 
(garhi) and a shooting box (bdrddarri) ; whence the place is” 

to this day exhibited as Garhi Chaubdra. He killed every Raéjpitascendency 
Mitthaés inhabitant of Jatoke. On hearing of this, Ranjit Deo, established. 7 
being himselfa Rajpat of the same tribe, gave battle at Ala, 

near Charwaé, defeated Prithd, and thus added Chaubdraé to 

his dominion, In this way he had extended his territory till, 

in «A.D. 1773, he held actual or nominal sway of the entire 

country north of a line reaching from Dinga in the Jech 

Doib to the Chendib river at Kalawal, and from Roras to 

Sankhatra, even up to Manda Khail in pargand Shakargarh. 


The taliqa and city of Sialkot, however, were not included. giitkot held by 
They were held by a powerful Pathén family till the time when Pathdne, 
the Sikhs learnt the advantage of combining together to plun- 
der the country, and make for themselves a name and a power, 
destined one day to be established on a permanent foundation, 


Upon extension of Itanjit Deo’s rule into the sub-montane é: — 
porbinns of the district, artes system than that just described Peet ; 
as practised by the Mughals was introduced. The Rajpits took 
revenue in kind by division of the actual outturn, here called 
bdoli. The share usually taken was one-third, but sometimes 
one-fourth, Afterwards a house-tax, ghardwart, was introduced, 
which was met with great discontent. Measurements were sel- 
dom resorted to ; no records were kept except such as might 
be necessary for internal village reference ; a few officers were 
appointed to keep the peace; while the revenue was collected 
and paid in chiefly through the heads of tribes or local 
divisions. Land belonged to the ruler, who might dispose of 
it at will; the occupant could be removed from one village 
to another, and the revenue agents (kardars) had the right of 
locating new cultivators at pleasure. 


It was when the Duraéni power had ceased to be felt,and ise of the Bhangi 
the Sikhs were forming themselves into the well-known ®onfedoracy, 
associations called the “twelve miels,”’ that Sidlkot was wrested 
from the Pathins by two of the Sikh leaders, Jhandd Singh 
and Ganda Singh, confederates of the famods Gulab Singh, 

Mariwalé, who represented the Bhangi mis!. By them it was 
given over to four of their retainers, Nath4 Singh (shahid), Mobar 
Singh (Atdriwald), Sahib Singh (Ayndiwild), and Jarwar Singh 
(Ghumén), who held the fort and faliga in four divisions. 
Ranjit Deo being now engaged ina quarrel with his eldest 
son, Brij Raj Deo, determined to set aside his title to succession 
in favour of Mian Daleli, his brother. Upon this Brij Raj broke 
out into open rebellion and applied to Chart Singh (of Sukar- 
chakia family, grandfather of Ranjit Singh), offering large yearly 
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Chapter 1]. tribute if he would help him, Chart Singh, having an old 
a grudge against Ranjit Deo, closed with the offer, and after 
History. inducing Jai Sin rh, Kk anjhii, to join his forces, marched to Uda 
Riso of the Bhangi Char, on the bank of the Basantar across the border, where 
confederacy, they met the ariny of Ranjit Deo, supported by Jhandé Singh, 
Bhangi. After a short skirmish, Chart Singh was killed, and 
Jai Singh, assuming sted of Maha Singh (the father of Ran- 
jit Singh), afterwards exe anged turbans with the great hill 

chief, 


Death of Ranjit It was now that a new era began to dawn in tho Punjab, 
joni TT he year 1770 a. p. was strangely marked by two great events, 


the death of Ranjit Deo and the birth of Ranjit Singh. The 
god-warrior of the hills seem to have been removed to make way 
The great famine 19° the lion-warrior of the plains ; but the appearance of the 
of San Chdlis cor. latter wag accompanied by one of those freat visitations which 
responding with ap. distract kingdoms and destro populations, in the shape of ono 
1783. of the most terrikle famines t iat have ever occurred, and which 
is remembered as the San Chilis by the people of this district, 
For three years ending with a.p. 1788 the whole country was 
reduced to starvation and death, and thousands are said to have 
emigrated to Kashmir. 
Decline of Rajput Maha Singh, however, was not stayed by these events on 
iid the road to future fame which he was cutting out for hig gon. 
His attention was drawn to the ih of plunder in the south 
of this Dodb, but hearing of Ranjit Deo’s death, that Brij Réj 
had succeeded to the th rone, and that misrule and discon tent had 
begun, he thonght it was a fitting moment to interfere, He 
advanced with a force to the hills in 1784 4.p. ; Brij Raj, being 
unable to oppose him, fled to l'rikoti Devi (the three-peaked hill 
seen from Sidlkot ona fine day) and the Sikh leader sacked 

Jammu, ravaged the country, and retired with great plunder. 
Bhangi ascendancy From this date trouble fell upon the hill principality. Tho 
established, Bhangi sérdirs, peresiyin, him to be weak, made daily ageras- 
sions on his borders Tatiqa Chapridr even was given up fora 
time, till a convention was entered into requiring payment of 
Rs. 25,000 black-mail to the sirdérs who had taken possession 
of Sidlkot, It is even said that Ranjit Deo was forced at one 
time to pay 14 lakhs to the Ghangi confederacy ‘Thus the Sikhs 
rew in power, and to put an end to their eneroachmen ts, Brij Raj 
Jeo determined to make one last great effort. A battle was 
fourht at Ramil, but without success. There is a small cano- 
taph in this village which is pointed out as the place where Brij 
Raj Deo was killed and his forces routed. Tho event was one 
of considerable importance, as it marks the date when it may 
be said the power of the Sikhs was fully established in this sul. 
montane region, only 95 miles from Jammd now the capital of 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, The whole country added to the 
hill chiefship during the successful reign of Ranjit Deo was 
thus at once appropriated by the Sikhs, and the spoil divided 
among the leaders and retainers by tho following distribution 

of the then known talitqus ;— 
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To Jhandé Singh and Gandé Singh with their chiefretainers— Chapter IT. 
Chapr4r, Gondal, Rangpur, Zshiréi, Kotli—Loh4ran , Bahidarpiir History 
Kulawal, Rorus, Ugoke, Sahow4lé, Baddoke, Adamke, Kopra, ; 
Begowiali, Goindke, Ghuenke, Rachéra, Ban-Bajwé, Kul-Bajwi, unin tease eine 
Sohdreke, Chihér, Bhagow4l, MarAdpér, Chitti-Shekbén, Bhag- °°" °Y the Sikhs. 
wal, Sialkot, Pathanwdéli, Kamrinwalé, Kondanpir. 

To Nidhan Singh (Hutti)—Daska, Wadélah, Jabboke, 

Nadila, Mokhal, Akbar, Bhatti-Banga, Ghalotidn, Dhamonke. 


To Bhdg Singh (A hliwdlid)—Zafarwil, Bal, Kilah-Sobha 
Singh, Kilah-Subha-Singh (these two forts were bnilt by the 
sous of this Sirdir); Dhodh&é Saukhandwind, Chingi-Chinga, 
Kassowéla, Lurriki, Bidha Gorhéyd. 

Tv Dhanna Singh (Kaluswalia); Kalasw4la, Pan wand, Chu- 
bard, Méhdrajke. | 

Lo Siidh Singh (Chind)—Bajré, Rirki, Firozke, Kileke, 
Sioke, Khannah. 

To Nar Singk (Chamidri)—Pasrir, Lala, Sankhatré, Dham- 
thal, Mariré, Sihowal, Jahdr, Throh, Chowindah, Shahaédah, 
Mundeke Bajwé, Badidna, Khanowili. 

To Sahib Singh (G@tijratia)—Bajwat, SobAwa, Rajiwila, 
Hamidpar, in addition to his conquests in the Jech Dodb, 


Le dodh Singh (Wazirdbddid)—Gharthal, Gojra, Mitrdnwail, 
Talwandi Musé Khin, in addition to his own conquests in the 
Gijréowalé district. 


_ The fore-mentioned taliqds were held by the chiefs of the 
Bhangi branch. It remains to show what formed the conquests 
of the Kanjhia miei. | 

fo Jaimal Singh Kanjhid—Sambridl Malkbanwald Satrah, 
Siranwali, Néndr, in addition to conquests in Gurdaspur. 

To Sudh Sinyh Dodia—Jimke and Bhopélwala, in addition 
to several tahigds held elsewhere. 


The humble family whence sprang the future leader, who Rise of Ranj{t 
was 80 shortly destined to form a monarchy out of these rapid Singh. 
usurpations by Sikh brigands, had their residence at Gajrinwali, 
but up to this time their possessions in this district consisted 
_ only of two taligds, Sandhdénwala and Tegha Mandiéli; but so 

great was the genius and combination, so successful the prestige 
of this one leader, that we find in 20 years, from a.p. 1790 to 
1810, Ranjit Singh had absorbed nearly every portion of the 
district by conquest or confiscation into his own hands. 


To the greed of a confederacy, whose members were over Origin of the taligd 
suspicious one of another, may be attributed to a great extent *7*™- 
the success of the Lion King. ‘To the: same cause we can trace 
the origin of the subdivision of the country into political 
parcels, which took the name of faltigds, and destroyed every 
feature of the old fiscal system. | 
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It only now remains. to describe 
Rbsorption was effected in this distric 
fonght three battles, and the dissevered 


briefly how the territorial 
t by Ranjit Singh. He 
confederacy fell suppliant 


Establishment of a+ his feet. In a.p. 1790-91 Sodra was taken from Gijar Singh 


the Bikh monarch 


by Ranjit Singh, 


” of Gijrat, who fell in the trenches. 


Pushing on his ‘successes 


Ranjit Singh sent Ganpat Réi to Goindke, who sacked the fort 


and. made the tirst inroad into 


the Bhangi possession. 


When Siidh Singh Dodié died, the next year he took 


possession of Jimke and Bhopalwala, 
of Nér Singh (Chamiéri) in 1807 «.p. 


Similarly, on the death 
» he appropriated Pasrdr 


and 13 taligas round it, Seeing these confiscations the Sialkot 
sardars combined to resist his authority, upon which Diwan 


Mokam Chand with a large force was 


sent to Sidlkot. A hard 


fight with the four sardirs in an -entrenched position pnt the 


city and fort into the hands of Ranj 
Atari is said to have been very fatal 


it Singh. The battle of 
to both sides and lasted 


19 days, but the gain was great, for from 20 to 29 more tahiqas 


were added to the conqueror’s territar 


ies. 'T'wo years afterwards 


Jodh Singh (Wazirdbidii), who had been upheld in his jagir, 


died ; and on Gand& Singh, his son, fa 
tribute sequestration followed in the 
Gojra Mitrinwali, and Talwand{ Miis 


iling to pay the required 
four fahigds of Girthal, 
a Khin, The next year 


Giijrat was taken, Séhib Singh fled to Dewa Batéla (a place 


across our present borders, in Jammi 


territory, and still, as it 


has always been, a refuge for the outlaw and roffian), but being 
recalled by Ranjit Singh he received the grant of Bajwit, 
One last effort appeared to be necessary, so when Nidhdn 


Singh, Hatta, declined to do vassal 


age a force was sent to 


Daska, The * Hattu,” ashe was nicknamed, was completely 
routed, and cight more talugds were added to the empire. It 
was discovered that Nidhan Singh had received succour from 


the Ahliwalia chiefs, so Bhig Singh 


Was arrested, and with 


his son, Sabéh Singh, taken off to Lahore, Bhag Singh was 


treated with consideration for a time 
property too was confiscated, and t 
Lhalea, 


+ but on his death his 
en more faltigas became 


Ranjit Singh's re- Thus it will be seen that Ranjit Singh became master of 
the whole district, The taltigqaus were for the most part alienated 
during the early years of his eway: but as the grantees died or 
misbehaved, his own Position became more secure and hia 


venue system. 


Government more firmly established. 


In both eases the fiscal 


result was the same, Each sarddr had his own mode of collec. 
tion, The prevalent mode was that of division of the produce 
(4a0li or hatdi), the share of the ruler varying, according to 
circumstances, from one-half to one-quarter of the net produce, 


an allowance of about one-fifth being 


made before division to 


the cultivator for expenses of cultivation. Parts of the district, 


under Ranjit Singh, were given out 
tractors, among whose names appear 


on fixed lenses to con- 
those of the well-known 


chiefs, Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh, and Hira Singh, Dogris, 


= 
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The two latter appear at times to have commuted the payments Chapter IT. 
of grain for a cash demand, fixed according to the price current  _——— 
of theday. None of them, however, can be said to have effected History. 
& money settlement, properly socalled. This was first attemoted Ranjit Singh's re- 
in 1831-87 by General Avitabile, to whom the administration *8®%* *¥#e™- 
of a large portion of the present district was during those years 

entrusted. His system was to éffect money leases for fixed 

periods in the name of the village headmen: but from inquiries 

made at the time of the first British Settlement, it appears that 

the assessment was based on most imperfect data, and that 

very few villages sacceeded in paying in full the amount 

stipulated in the lease. Under Ranjit Singh, 145 villages, 

yielding an estimated revenue of Rs. 95,390, were alienated to 

jagirdars, of whom the principal were Raja Te} Singh and 

Sardar Jhanda Singh, Batélid. Raja Te] Singh held 117 

villages, including part of Bajwit and the territory of Sidlkot 

itself, 

Fnough has been written to show the four great epochs Recapitalation of 

which take us back over a period of 100 years. There were thefourgreat epochs. 
first the (1) Mughal invasion, followed by (2) Réjpit ascendancy. 
The prestige of the hill chiefs then declined on the usurpation 
by the (3) Sikh commonwealth, and out of the rnins a nation 
was formed which was eventually absorbed undera (4) Sikh 
monarchy, 

On the death of Ranjit Singh, under a regency established Status of district 
at Lahore, guided by British influence and advice, British ¥hen annexed by 
officers were employed in reducing things to order. The ;,, ae 
separation of Khalsa from jagir receipts and the imposition ofa = = 
just land tax on the principle of a money settlement were 
among the first measures carried out. The inquiry was very 
thorough, and when the British Government annexed the country 
the jagirsof Budh Singh (China) and Jhanda Singh (Kaliswilia) 
were the only very old Sikh families that remained, they 
1 their turn were confiscated in 1849, when it was dis- 
covered that these two families had taken part against us in 
the second Sikh war. 

The following account of the Mutiny in Sidlkot has been The Mutiny. 
compiled from the Panjab Mutiny Report and other contempo- 
rary records, and from the published accounts of eye-witnesses. 

When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached Sialkot, on 
the 10th May 1857, the garrison consisted of one troop of 
Horse Artillery, commanded by Colonel Dawes ; one battery of 
Field Artillery, which contained a certain number of natives, 
commanded by Captain Bourchier ; the 52nd Light Infantry, 
under Colonel Campbell ; the 9th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Campbell ; the 85th Native Infantry, under Major Drake; and 
the 46th Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Farquharson. 
There was also a musketry depét consisting of 27 Euro. 
peans and |165 Natives. The station was commanded by 
Brigadicr-General Brind. ‘The Native Cavalry lines lay to 
the west of the station, south of, and close to, the convent. ‘The 
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British pelos and Infantry barracks occupied the same site as 
they do now, the two Native Infantry Regiments being station- 
ed in between, where the British Cavalry barracks now stand. 
The Civil and Police lines were situated on the ground now 
occupied by the Scotch Mission and the American Mission 
Orphanage. The Jail, Court-houses and Treasury stood on the 
same sites as they now occupy. | 


When the news of the disarming of the mutinons troops at 
Midén Mir, on the 13th May, reached Sialkot, it created consider- 
able unrest, and the guns were removed to the British Infantry 
barracks. On the night of the 20th May orders were received 
to despatch all the available British troops to join the flying 
column under orders for Delhi. They left five days afterwards 
for Wazirébid, and took with them the 35th Native Infantry 
and the left wing of the 9th Bengal Cavalry. They joined the 
main colamn under command of Brigadion-General Neville 
Chamberlain at Wazirdbéd, and proceeded on their march to 
the south. The station was thus left denuded of all European 
troops, except a few soldiers in hospital. Tha native forces 
left behind were two troops of the Yth Bengal Cavalry, chiefly. 
Hindistini Muhammadans, and the whole of the 46th Native 
Infantry, also Hindisténis, These made no secret of their 
sympathy with the mutineers, but the time for disarming them 
had passed. Generul Brind first of all ordered all Europeans, 
who amounted to about 40 men with come ladies and children, 
to rendezvous at the military prison in case of an outbreak ; 
but later on the old fort in the city was selected, as it contained 
some young Sikhs recently enlisted who were being drilled with 
a view to their being sent on to recruit. the Punjab regiments 
before Delhi, The three American missionaries with their 
families left Sialkot on the night of the 11th Jane, and reached 
Lahore rid Gujranwala on the morning of the 13th. But with 
these exceptions no other European left for a place of greater 
safety. At4a.m.on the 9th July the whole civil power was 
suspended by the simultaneous mutiny of all the native troops. 
Colonel Campbell and the officers of the cavalry were first on the 
scene, and at great personal risk endeavoured to restore order. 
The men ubstained from killing them, but hustled them off, 
Colonel Campbell reached the fort with his wife, and the others 
were chased for some miles across country before they could shake 
off their pursuers, It is said that the 46th Native Infantry had 
previously made the cavalry promise to spare the lives of their 
officers. Be that as it may, the infantry tia not utterly aban- 
don their duty to their salt. When the officers rushed to the 
lines to remonstrate with the men they were quite defenceless, 
as the arms of most of them had been removed the night before 
by their servants. Bnt the regiment refused to take advantage 
of their condition, and shut them all up for safety’s sake in the 
regimental quarter-guard, where they were protected during 
the day by a guard of the steadiest men. Colonel Farquharson 
and Captain Caulfield were repeatedly offered during the day 
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- Rs, 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 a month, respectively, with six months’ 
leave every hot weather, if they would only consent to throw in 
their lot with the mutineers. At lastin the evening when the 
mutineers had gone, the officers were released and reached the 
fort unmolested. 


As soon as the station was thoroughly aroused, the bulk of 
the rebel troops marched off to the jail, where they released over 
300 prisoners and, with their assistance, looted the treasury and 
burned the court-houses. The cavalry, however, were more 
bloodthirsty. They galloped up and down the station, bent 
on the murder of every European they could discover. The 
General had just risen and was taking bis morning tea when 
the news of the disturbance reached him through Captain 
Bishop, the Brigade-Major. He ordered his horse, dressed, and 
had just mounted when a party of sowars dashed up. He rode 
at them to recall them to their duty, but one shot him from 
behind. The General then drew his pistol, but his khansamah, 
who wasa prominent figure in these events, had drawn the 
charge, so he rode at his assailant and, clubbing his weapon, 
smashed: his jaw with the buttend. He then made for the fort, 
though he had hardly strength to sit on his horse, and reached 
it only to die of his wound a few hours afterwards. Captain 
Bishop and his wife were driving towards the fort pursued 
by a body of men, when the trap was upset in an excavation 
where the railway station now stands. Captain Bishop was 
shot down and killed, but his wife escaped into the fort on foot. 
Dr. Graham, the Superintending Surgeon, was driving with his 
daughter to the fort inan old fashioned buggy, when he was 
mortally wounded by two of the sowars who had taken part 
in the attackon the General, The horse bolted back to canton- 
ment and, fortunately, came toa halt in the compound of the 
house which is now the British Cavalry mess. A few European 
residents had gathered with their families in this house at 
early dawn, and the whole party, including Miss Graham, sixteen 
porsons in all, spent the day concealed in 2 charcoal store-room, 
in one of the ont-houses, faithfully guarded by a Kashmiri 
chaukidér, who was afterwards rewarded for his fidelity. 
They all reached the fort in the evening. Another doctor, also 
named Graham, who was medical store-keeper, was shot 
on his way to the fort, but his wife escaped. The day before 
the outbreak the Rev. Mr. Boyle, Chaplain, and the Rev. 
Mr. Hunter, Missionary of the Church of Scotland, with 
Mrs. Hunter and their child, had left their houses in cantonments 
and gone out to live in the civil lines at the invitation of Lieu- 
tanant (now Major-General) MacMahon, Assistant Commis- 
sioner. On the morning of the mutiny the Hunters left their 
house early, and drove down the road tothe fort which leads 
past the racecourse and the jail. By this time, unfortunately, 
the jail had been broken into, and a party of men, headed by a 
Parbia jail-warder, who was a prominent ringleader in tho 
disturbance, first shot down the missionary, and then cut Mrs. 
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Hunter and the child to pieces. This man afterwards escaped 
to Jammi and evaded capture till 1862, when he was discovered 
living near Jammu city. He resisted the party sent to take 
him and was cut down. The body was sent to Sidlkot for for- 
mal identification, and, strange to say, was buried close to the 
house formerly occupied by the family he had butchered. he 
grave to this day is looked on as that of a martyr, and is deco- 
rated with lights and offerings, chiefly by prostitutes. The 
Jemadar of the chaprasi establishment of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner also took part in this marder, and was hanged afterwards 
by Captain Lawrence. No other woman or child was touched 
during the outbreak, and several were protected by the neigh- 
bouring villagers and by some of the inhabitants of the city. 
Three sowars of the cavalry actually concealed some Enropean 
children in their own houses, and bronght them into the fort 
when the mutineers had left. The Roman Catholic Chaplain 
went to the convent the first thing in the morning, and showed 
great bravery in standing by the helpless women and children 
all day. The convent was sacked, but not one of the inmates was 
touched, and all reached the fort in safety in the afternoon. 


The Deputy Commissioner was ill, and was carried into the 
fort lying on a charpoy and covered up with a cloth. The chief 
civil charge thos devolved on Lientenant MacMahon, who 
showed great nerve and vigour all through the events of the 
$th duly, When wakened in the morning by the mutineers 
dashing through his garden, he went straight to the Police lines 
at the back of his house. There were over one hundred men 
there, chiefly Purbids. All refused to obey orders, except twelve 
young Sikh recruits, who stuck to him throughout. Mr, 
MacMahon then went to call the Chaplain and the Hunters, 
but the latter had, unfortunately, already left their house, and 
he went to the fort by another road after satisfying himself 
that it was hopless to attempt to stop the riot at the jail. 


The mutineers, both cavalry and infantry, marched ont of 
the stationabont 5 o'clock in the evening and took the road to 
Gurdaspur. A few crossed the frontier into Jammt territory. 
The latter were followed up some days later by Mr. MacMahon, 
who captured most of them with the assistance of tho 
Mahéréja’s officers. He then sat on a commission to try them 
with Captain Adams, Assistant Commissioner of Gurdfispur, 
and executed the majority. The news of the mutiny reached 
Lahore on the evening of the 9th, and orders were sent to 
General John Nicholson to interrupt his march to Delhi and 
pursue the main body of the rebels. He received these orders 
on the might of the 10th July at Amritsar, and the column 
marched at once to Batéléa. They reached Trimmon Gh&t on 
the Ravi on the morning of the 12th and found the mutineers 
ready to receive them. ‘The action began at once, and lasted 
for about two hours, when the British force received the order 
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to fix bayonets and charge. The rebels broke and fled. The 
column halted two days, during which time numbers of fugitive 
mutineers were brought in and executed. The march to Delhi 
was resumed on the loth. 


From the time the mutineers marched away from Sidlkot 
till late next morning the houses and property in canton- 
ments were left quite unprotected, and the villagers from all 
round poured in and plundered what they could lay their hands 
on. The Europeans’ houses and the Parsees’ shops were com- 
pletely pea The court-honse and jail had already been 
wrecked by the cavalry and prisoners. But little or no injury 
was done to any other public or private buildings. The Sadr 
Bazfr was partially plundered, but the shops of AMitamniadsx 
traders were scrupulously respected. Abont 9A, a. on the 10th 
July, Mr. MacMahon scoured cantonments with the Sikh levies, 
sad: soon cleared them of thieves, twenty-four of whom were shot 
down in the act of plundering, A proclamation was also issued 
to the effect that unless all stolen property was given up within 
24 hours the lambardars of the villages round cantonments 
would be all hung. This had an excellent effect, and property 
of every description came pouring in. 


On the llth July Captain (now Sir R. C.) Lawrence, who 
was a Captain in the Police of the Lahore Division, was ordered 
to proceed to Sialkot, and in conjunction with Captain Cripps, 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala, try and punish all persons 
who had taken part with the mutineers or had joined in the 
plundering of cantonments. These two officers reached Sidlkot 
on the morning of the 12th July. They held an exhaustive 
inquiry, and Captain Lawrence submitted his report on the 18th 
Fulye The Ressdldér in command of the mounted police, the 
Sibadar in charge of the jail guard and the jail Darogha were 
hanged within a quarter of an hour of the conclusion of their 
trial, The Deputy Commissioner’s Jemidér of chaprasis was 
also caught and executed. The villages whose inhabitants 
had taken part in the plunder were fined various amounts. 

| The total fines were 
Person shot wy mw mm Rs, 7,500, Six lambarddrs 
" darslaned trots tie We Tae were hanged. The details 
cemed ar sie nee, tee OD ofthe work performed by 
eo ae ~ @ this joint commission of 
punishment are shown in 

the margin. 


Villages 


Total cases 239s 20 


The refugees in the fort returned to their houses in can- 
tonments about the 20th of July. The bodies of those who had 
been killed were all buried in a small plot of land close under the 
walls of the fort. This has beenenclosed by a railing, and is 
under the charge ofa man whoreceivesa petty revenue assignment 
as pay. The cemetery is shut in on all sides by the buildings of 
the American Mission Hospital, the Arya Sam4j anda wood-yard, 
but is visible from the ascent to the fort from the north, 
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Since the mutiny the history of the district has been unevent- 
fal, and calamities of nature, such as a failure of the rains or an - 
epidemic of disease, have been the only causes of disturbance, 


The liability of the country to famine is illustrated by Mr, 
Prinsep in the report upon his frat settlement. He enumerates 
four severe famines as aving occurred between 1783 and 1861. 
The first was the well-known San Chalis famine, which is also 
locally known as the Chi Topic famine, from the high price of 
food. It lasted for three yeara, for two of which there was no 
rain. The price of grain rose first to 6 sérs,and at last to 19 
sérs per rupee. Numbers of People are sai? to have fled to 
Kashmir, and there was great mortality throughout the country, 
The next famine wag in a.p. 1812 (Sambat 1869). Tt is known 
as the Das Mahi (* ten-month ") famine. Wheat on this 
occasion sold at 64, and bijra at 8 sérs, per ropee. The third 
took place in a.p. 1843 (Sambat 1890). It lasted six months, 
and at its height wheat sold at 8 to 10 sérs per rapee. The fourth 
was the famine of 1861. In the famine of 1869.70, the district 
did not suffer severely; it was not indeed affected otherwise 
than by the presence of considerable numbers of immj “ants 
from Hikdnir and elsewhere, for whom work was provided in 
levelling part of the old fort within the walls of Sialkot, In 
1878-79, though there was not a famine, there was scarcity and 
much distress in parts of the district, specially the Zafarwél and 
Raya tabsils. ‘There Was at the same time a severe famine 
raging in Kashmfr, and large numbers of immigrants from 
bere had to be relieved. Wheat rose to 10 sérs per rupee, 
bazdr houses were established at several localities, and some 
relief works started, 


of The present boundary of the district towards Jamma was 


the district, and #ub-laid down in 1847 after the cession of Jammi to Raja Gulab 


eejgent changes, 


Singh by Major Abbott, acting for the Sikh Darby under the 
British Avency. At the original partition of the newly-acquired 
province into districts, the whole upper portion of the Rechna 
Doab, inclading the Present districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala, 
except Bajwat, the Shakargarh tahsil of Gardéspur, and the 
Sharakpur tahail of Lahore, were included in one district, having 
its head-quarters at Waziribad upon the Chenéb, In 1850, 
however, after the revenue survey, the old district was broken 
up, and its area formed into two districts, those of Gijrinwéla 
and Sidlkot, At the same time the talisil of Raya, then having its 
head-quarters at Nidrowal, was made over to Amritsar, Jn 1856 
tue area of Sidlkot was further reduced by the transfer oF its 
north-eastern corner, the Shakargarh tahsil, to Girdispir, Ig 
1858 the small tract of liajwat, trans-Chenab, was transferred 
from Giijrat to Siilkot, aod in April 1867 the district assumed 
its present proportions by the re-transfer of the Raya tahsil, by 
which addition its boundary was again extended to the Ravf. 
At the time of Mr. Prinsep's first settlement, which wag com- 
pleted in 1858, the district, as then formed, wag divided into 
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four tahsils, particulars as to which are given in the Settlement Chapter II. 
Report, dated S3lst January 1863, as shown in the following Wistery. 





table:— | _ Tehsil . sub-divi- 
= siona at time of first 
Tabet, |  Pargna, coeiaarenies 





Sidikot i 
Bigikot 
Mirakiwil 


a" Chaihar 

Pasrir 

Hardo Kilah 
ka 


Pasir 


Daska 


| 
Zaforwal 
| 
| 





Total... 





This arrangement continued until 1967, the only inter-  fristing tahsll ar- 
mediate change being the addition of the Baéjwét pargana rangement, 
to the Sialkot tahsil. On the re-transfer of the Raya tahsil to 
Sialkot, the subdivisional arrangement was modified by the 
absorption of the Daska tahsil into the tahsils of Sialkot and 
Pasrir, the pargana of Sambridl going to Sitlkot, and that of 
Daska to Pasrir. 
The following table shows the tahsil arrangement as it 
then stood :— 





Arona in aquare miles, 














Tdi  ~ | ae 1848) 

Sidlkot ved | Mirdkeiwail 2g 204124 e2ep4 
| Sambriat 7 20034 } 
r| Pasrte a7 | 189-95 | 

Paartir ah Hardo Kilnh 24 | sora BIOS 
| Dosen | das | 150-46 ) 
‘Riya Riso | 407 498°07 
| Zafarwil | 250 107-04" 
a Chihar agg sat 
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arrange 


List of district Tho following is a list of the officers 
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The only = Beaten nt change subsequently was fourteen 
later, a} 31, when it was found that the work in the 
Ravenie Department in the enlarged tahsils of Siilkot and 


istory. 
Existing —tahail Pasrir had increased to such an extent that it was advisable 


to re-establish the Daska tahsil on its former limits ; accord- 
ingly from the Ist April 1881 the pargands of Daska and 
Sambridl were detached: from the Pasrir and Sialkot tahstls. 
and re-formed into the Daska tahsil, thus making five tahsils in 
the district. This arrangement has stood till the present time, 
and is given in the following table :— 











Taboo. ghee 
Ma a gee 
Riya - 1" ee Ay 492 
Pasrir ans it aes = $74 
| Siélkot a i “a el 
Danka sv “" oe 5 a 
Total st 2,525 1,608 
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3 who have had civil 
charge of the district in the capacity of Deputy Commissioner 
since the annexation :— wy 















Names, From Tao 
SS Ss: —SSS —— es —_— 
Mr, John Inglis, 0,8, | Jan, 16,"61 jae. FPL 8 6Roath.| - 
|, Capt. BG, "rapier Dec, ‘sg croft, c.«, ia | Mur, 70,780 | 
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of, a | 1 . hi p | 
Capt. W, R. Elliot... | July  *s7 croft, ce, |. | May ‘0,"al 
"an a FP Py Lt. H. F MM Birel Aug, ,"él 
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ca, 
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Some conception of the development of the district since 


it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. IL, 
which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly 


periods, 80 faras they are available; while most of the other |=" tiie 


tables appended to thia work give comparative figures for the 
last few years, In the case of Table No. II, itis probable that 
the figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis not 
being the same in all cases from one period to another, and the 
absence of areport of the second regular settlement is the 
cause of blanks. But the figures may be accepted as showing 
in general terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 


Chapter II. 
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_ On this subject Major Montgomery, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Sidlkot, wrote in his Report on the Census Operations 
of 1891 as under :— 

“The Punjab districts which have supplied the great majority of im- 
migronta are those immediately bordering on Sidlkot, and, if to these we add 
Kashmir State, we account for the vast majority of thoes who have migrated 
to this district. Thus the fgores ore :— 





TOTAL POPULATION. 


NAME OF PLACE OF IMMIGRATION. : 
| Persons. Males, | Females. 














Gnjrénwila a. vs wwe ww | «19,0048 [> 8d 13,350 
Gurdispor ... astm st 15,173 4,082 11,000 
Geils ees ie] aos | 6,200 
Qurier ne Oe 622 | 2,007 4,23 
Lahore oy awe nae ee oo 3,163 L1fs 1,085 
Kashmir ase aes en ans 20,653 6,361 14,202 


all what Mis Tobineon danctibes ae pani peoeal stenealicos. That is the nosidenta 
of this district have in many cases gone to the neighbouring district for 
their wives. 

“ The remaining immigrants number 11,0044, of whom 7,715 are males, and 
vuly 3,286 are females. ‘The difference in the proportion of the sexen here is 
accounted for by the garrison in cantonments.” 

The total number of persons who were born in this district 
but reside in other districts of the Province, is, according to 
a me census, 134,400, of which 63,809 are males and 70,591 

emales. 


The following table shows the districta to which the most 
of the emigrants have resorted, 












ToTaL EMIGEANTE. 
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“These figures show that the male emigrants largely out- Chapter III, A. 
number the female in districts which contain military stations. Statistical. 
From a comparison of the emigration figures of 1891 with bindl Solace cl wevas 
those of 1881, it appears that the population is fairly stable if lation. | 
the residents in cantonments are excluded, | 
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| The figures given below show the population of the district Ineresso and de. = 
as it stood at the four onumerations of 1855, 1868, 1881 and Tease of population, ) 
1891 :— , t 
| : t 
| | | Density 
Census, Poraons.| Males, |Pemales,) por square 

mile, 
TRAC ae | BORSR aI faa, 400 

Actual 1865 .., ous ena 1 4,695] erik kd 455,007 S10 

bay cosh i f-.| Sear cae (1,002,148) 590,601) 472,487] ~ 517 
| | ESOL zis ww» {LJIP S47) S08 415) 62) 432 7) 
|  lclisescutsss "| Ween .. a «|S ; 
Percentages TSSi on 1568 a 100°7 4) Osh 10301 LOL 5 
: | L891 on 158] ret lloht lives) Lids lla a 
——$—— —— : 











Unfortunately the boundaries of the district changed so . 
much between 1855 and 1568 that it is impossible to be certain 
of the accuracy of the foregoing comparison between these two 
periods, The figures given are the best now available, and are | a“ 
obtained by taking the population (041,782) of the district as | 
it stood in 1855, when it did not include the Raya tahasil,’ and 
adding to it the population (164,055) of the Narow4l tahsil of 
Airitsar, which corresponds with the present Réya population 
as then ascertained. In the previons edition of this Gazetteer 
it was estimated that if the population varied in the future in 
the same ratio as it had done in the preceding decade tl 
total in 1891 would be 1,017,900., At the same time it was 
stated that it was improbable that the increase would be so 
much, Asa matter of fact the rate of increase has been much 4 ona) 
higher than was then calculated. It will be seen that the 
increase of population since 1881 has been 100 for males, 104 
for females and 106 for persona. At this rate of imecrense the 
mile population would be doubled in 91°8 yenrs, the females 
in 06°5 years and the total popaiation in 94 years. Supposing 
the same rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years, 
the population for each year would be in hundreds :— 
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Year. | Persons. | Males. |) Fomales | Year, Foersons. | Males, 





Femalis. | 
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| 1802...) 11,917 6,080 | fase }iscy...| ooo | 6885] 5,645 | 
lasos...| aiaay7 | 6115! 5.a¢2 7} 1898... | 2056 | 6454! 5,002 











Si... | 11,555 G81) Ga77 | 1690,..,] T2164 6026 | 6,000 | 
1805... LT Oat (245 5 4ts 1 1000,., 12519 0,000 5,718 
1BDG... | 11,505 i316 | 5480 | 1001... 12,444 6,067.) 5,777 
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How far this anticipation may be realized itis difficult tosay. 
The increase during the Inst decade has been apparently more 
rapid than during previous similar periods for which we have 
statiatics, and this has occurred in spite of the severe epidemic of 
fever in 1890, when the district was decimated in three months, 
and the heavy mortality from cholera and fever in the antamn of 
1892. [ut in the last ten years one infantry regiment has been 
added te the strength of the garrison, and part of the statistical 
increase is doubtless due to increased accuracy in enumeration. 
his is established by a comparison of the percentages at dif- 
ferent periods of males to persons. The percentage was 55°24 in 
1855, 54°36 in 1868, 53°32 in 1881, and 53-44 in 1891. It is 
almost certain also that the emigration will exceed the immigration 
during the current decade, ns there has been ‘a large flow of 
colonists from Sialkot district to the newly settled canal lands on 
ihe Chenab in Gujranwala and Jhang. From the remarks on the 
density of population given in a preceding paragraph, it is clear 
that the district has reached a point at which the main factor of 
the condition of the people is the intensity of their pressure on 
the soil, and if they are to lift themselves out of the “ ee 
residne” of the population many will have to turn from agricul- 
tural to industrial pursuits. If the economic development of the 
district takes this qereekion the population may go on increasing, 
but, if not, the chauces of any large increase being revealed in 


1901 are few. 
The populations of the individual towns at the respective enu- 
= ———————— =, merationsareshown under 


























ten ee | r é " 
» ‘TOTAL POPULATION # 3 3 ' their soveral headings Il 
| ——~}e3" | Chapter VI. Themarginal 
aauail | 2£2°%  tableshowstheincrease of 
sa ise! 1322—| population of the various 
2°") tahsils between [881 and 
— | | 1891. Unfortunately the 
Zatarwdl...] 163,100) 190070) 117) tahsil boundaries of the 
Kiyo 194,205 | 214,071 TW) Pierre hee aie | 
Pusrir (88887 | “208875 |! 109 |] ~ CISFIGE = eee, Dee ee 
 Sidilcot 75,140 | 302,866 110) changed since its forma- 
) Danke 12,757 0 207,450 104 


tion that a comparison of 
eA — a= _| the tahsil figures of 1891. 
| with those of previous 
1,012,145 ) 1,119,847 | 111| periodsisnotvery instruc- 
we) oes Daska tahsil 
was re-constituted alter the census of 1881 was over, and for the 
purposes of this table the figures for Daska, Sialkot and Pasrir 
have been taken from the vernacular census registers, The in- 
crease in Zafarwal, which is the most congested tahsil, has been 
very marked, but the advance in the others is also considerable. 
The Deputy Commissioner in the Census Heport for 1891 re- 
marked, as under, regarding the density of population :— 
* The Sialkot tahafl ia most densely crowded in ita rural popolation, as woll 
ae when that of the town and cantonments of Sialkot is taken into account. 
After that come Zafarwél and Vaska, which hare the smallest area, The 


district was noted atthe Inst censns as one of the fire most populous in the 
Frovioce. The conditions are the same ps then described,” 
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Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in thw district for the years 1882 to 1893, and the 
diseases from which the deuths resulted. ‘The distribution 
of the total deaths from all causes and of the deaths from fever 
over the twelve months in each year of this period is shown in 
Tables XI A. and XT B. 


Rirths and deaths have been systematically recorded im 
rural districts only since the year 1880, and the returos are 
even now only approximately correct. ‘The annual birth and 
death rates per mille, calculated on the population of 1831 up to 
1890 and on that of 1891 for the next three years, are indicated 
in the subjoined table :— 
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Birthy. | 

Males g), os} a5} st] sa] st] oo] a8) 40) oss 49 
Fentales | | s2| of] so] St] wo] GL | oe rt) 
Persons... | sa| 49] of “dl an | so) ao) 6) 20) na 
Deaths. | 

Mala es} 20] 37| <4 a2} 08 a | to | a1 | fT] 
Females... oi|.s0| 3] so) os] wr) my a| m a] 
Persona... a aa as 3 | Th =| i | sal | “ 





Except in 1890 and 1892 births have always exceeded 
deaths registered, and, judging from the registration returns 
these two years saw a greater mortality than any other since 
annexation. Mr. Maclagan in his Provincial Census Report for 
1891, at page 84, writes:—“ The Sialkot district would have 
‘shown a much higher rate of increase ifit had uot been for 
“the terrible fever epidemic of 1890." And again he goes on <0 
say at page 85of thesame Report :—“ The mortality during 
‘« {his epidemic was something terrible; the crops rotted on the 
“« ground because the people had no strength to reap, and whole 
«villages were left without a child under ten years old in them. 
“Tp Siilkot the mortality during the three months of September, 
October and November reached the phenomenally high rate 
‘of 269 per 1,000 (calculated on the census of 1881), while in 
« Gnjrit and Gajranwiila the rate was 209 to the thousand. If we 
‘were to add tothe population of Siilkot, as enumerated in 
« Pebruary 1891, the number of persons wh» died of fever alone 
‘inthe three autumn months of 1890, we should have an 
“inereaso of 16°8 per cent. in the district instead of 106 
“ner cent.” ) 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly 
improving ; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and 
the Auctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular 
increase due to improved registration, fairly closely with the 
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Pter 117, A. actual fluctuations in the births and deaths. The historical 


retrospect which forms the first part of Chapter III of the 
Census Report of | R81, and especially the annual chronicle 


Births and deaths. 5 O00 18.49 10 1831, which will be fonnd at page 58 of that 


report, throw some light on the fluctuations, In the Census 
feport of 1891, page $0, Mr. Maclagan writes fully on the 
registration of births and deaths and the reliability of the 
statistics thus obtained, 


_ Farther details as to births and deaths roristered in in- 
dividual towns will be found in Table No. XLIV, e 


Age, sexand civil The aahtes for age, sex and civil condition are given in 


great detail in lables VII and VIL of the Consus Report of 
1891, while the number of the sexes for each religion will ba 


The data as to age are very bncertain, partly owing 
to the vague ideas as to their real age, which it ig natural an 
uneducated peasantry would have, and partly to the persistent 
tendency of the people to prefer certain tumbers to others in 
representing their age. It was not found in 1891 that middle 
aged females were given to understate their age ; but there 
was a tendency on the part of the old to exaggerate their years, 
and the ages of the marriageable girls are commonly iisrepre- 
sented. The subject will be found discussed fully in ChapterV 
of the Census Report of 1891, It is Unnecessary here ta five 
any actual figures or any statistics fop tahsils. The following 
figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of tha 
population according to the censye figares :— 
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These figures Present a striking contrast to those compiled 


in {he same way in the previous census, and the reasons for 
the, discrepancies that exist are given on pages 903 and 204 
of the Census Report. A different system of classification was 
wdepted in 1801 for the enke of uniformity with the systems 
of other Provinces. As a Tule the age returns are Very tmis- 
leading. Many of the lower classes cannot count beyond twenty 
and are, nnable to reokon their age within ten years, and man) 
othars will always stato their age in multiples of ten. If Ws 
impossible to say how far individual statements of age lnvo 
been modified by the guesses of the ennMoratora, 
on 


* A comparison of ages in the different religions shows that 
the Sikhs are longer lived than either M ussalmdns or Hinds, 
This is probably due to nearly all the Sikhs heing engaged in 
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healthy out-of-door pursuits, while a considerable proportion of 
the two other religions live and work in towns, 


The number of males per 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :— 
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1855 Hike sis Hs a 5,524 
All religions... ‘i an ahs = See 6.435 
185 





1 sci jee 6,a22 6,436 6,332 

1801 oy Sate 5.320 5,500 5344 

Hintatos S08 Je Se SE 5.357 6,768 5,301 
Bieber Si aa — is ss 5,688 5,173 5.550 
dining ... sve bi = ar 5,543 6503 5,007 
Musalming .,., +8 ee sar | 5,202 5,247 | 5,238 
Christinna ai Ps A fs. 5,5 8.174 6,147 











In the census of 1891 tho number of females per 1,000 
males in the earlier years of life was as shown below :— 
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The low proportion of female children, especially among 
the Sikhs, is noticeable, Iam unable to give any satisfactory 
explanation of this. Female infanticide does not appear to 
prevail in this district, Perhaps in the higher castes of Rajpiit 
less cure is taken of female than of male infants. On the other 
hand, a daughter ia among the lower castes a source of profit, 
and they make money out of her marriac ;and,as Major 
Montgomery remarks in the Census Report of the district, “ the 
" practice of taking money for daughters is not uncommon among 
“ Jats.” Vor further remarks on the subject, see Chapter V of 
the Consus Report for 1891, page 208, ef seg. | 
The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. x, 
which shows the actual number of single, married and widowed 
for each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period, The 
figures speak for themselves and call for no remarks, 
Table No, XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 
——— mutes snd lepers in tho- district. 


Infirmity. | Malon, Females. The Proportions for 10,000 of 
ee | | 






































——) either sex for each of these ine 

Insane... 2 a | firmities are shown in the margin. 

| hy RS, "7 “, | The figures for insanes do: not 
Lapera .. 2 1 show the persons who would ba 
tons Ae) liable by medical reports to be 


Chapter | IIT, A. 


Age, sex and civil 
condition. 


Infirmities, 
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Chapter III, A. classed as such, but who were stated by the head of the family 
Statistical. to be of unsound mind. In this country, as a rule, unsoundness 
Infirmities © , nd is not considered ashame, but is a subject of pity 
= and respect among the connections of the afflicted. Thus there 

is rarely any tendency to conceal this infirmity. 


Blind figures include only those persons who are totally 
blind. Probably, however, some persons were included who 
were only partially blind. If so, the mistake appears to have 
avery limited extent, as in 1881 the rates shown for every ten 
thousand males and females were 48 and 47, respectively. 


Deaf-mutes include those persons who are both deaf and 
dumb, and who have been so from birth. 

According to the census instructions, those persons were to 
be included who were afflicted with the serious forms of the 
disease known as true leprosy. People suffering from dis- 
colouration of the skin or leukoderma (philbhari) were not in- 
eluded in the census registers. ‘The proportion of lepers ia unduly 
enhanced by the existence of the Bawa Lakhan Leper Aaylum 
in this district, to which patients resort from neighbouring 
tracts. 

For further information on the subject of the above in- 
firmities, Chapter VII and Abstracts 42 to 50 of the Census 
Report for 1891 should be consulted. 


European snd . he figures given below show the composition of the Chris- 
Eurasian population, tian S54 sasrgrtcr and the respective numbers who returned their 
birth-place and their language as European. They are taken 
from ‘Tables Nos. X and XI and XVI of the Census Report for 

1891 :— 
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The figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
at page 342, ef seq, of the Census Report of 1891, are not very 
trustworthy, and it is certain that several who were really 
Furasians returned themselves as Europeans. But this unre- 
liabity does not prevail to the same extent as in 1881, when no 
instructions were given as to the way in which the Europeans 
and Kursians should bo distinguished. | 


The number of troops stationed in the district is given in 
Chapter V. 


TWh =e 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The ordinary village housee are built either of mud or of 
sun-dried bricks, But on the other side of the Chenab, where 
there is a difficulty in getting good clay,.the Bajwaét houses are 
built of clods of peaty soil (rosli), which are sometimes strength- 
ened by an admixture of round fiat stones taken from the 
streams. ‘hese clods when taken from ploughed fields are 
called jull, and when dug out of the waste land, khapp. As walls 
built in this way have not the cohesion of those made of pood 
clay, they are supported by props of wood with their ends driven 
into the ground, Most villages have one or two more pretentious 
houses built of bricks baked in the usual way in a kiln. These 
generally mark the residences of the money-lenders, but same- 
times belong to penaioned native officers or well-to-do yeomen. 
Out of the towns double-storied houses are seldom met with. 
The foundations of the roofs of the houses and their wood-work 
are made of the tali, tit dharek, simbal, jaman and kikar 
trees. Only the rich can afford to use deodar logs, which come 
from the Akhntir, Wazirfibid or Dera Bab& Nanak timber 
markets. The doorways of the houses open, as a rule, on to the 
lanes which split up the village. 


The villagers’ houses are of two kinds. Those of the better 
class have a courtyard surrounded by a wall. The entrance to 
this is through a lodge (deorhi), which is generally orna- 
mented in some way. Thisserves as a temporary cattle stall 
and implement shed, and the men of the house frequent it to 
smoke and talk. But there is not unfrequently a detached sitting- 
room, called variously makan, diwdn khdna or baithak. In the 
same way the wealthier zamindirs have a separate store and 
fodder-room (haveli),in which the servants in charge of the 
cattle sleep. The cattle-shed (ktir) usually adjoins the house, 
In the courtyard there is usually a kitchen (jhulini) with a 
niche in the outer wall, called dhuddrni, where the milk is 
boiled. The largest room in the house is the ddlan or pasar, 
which opens on tothe yard. Two smaller rooms open from it 
to the back, and there is usually one room on each side of it. 
The yard is by day usually crowded with bedsteads, spinning 
wheels, cooking potsand other gear used hy the women, who spend 
most of theirtime there. There are no windows to the houses, so 
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small space is left between the top of the walls and the roof to 
allow of smoke escaping. 


The poorer zamindars and the menial classes live in smaller 
buildings, called chhann, which have no courtyard. These 
chhanns have sloping roofs thatched with grass. ‘hey have no 
courtyard or porch, but each has usually a amall space in front 
fenced with thorn bushes, 


In the smaller villages the houses of the different castes 
are all built together, but in the larger villages the lowest castes 
are segregated in separate hamlets situated a little way from 
the main site of the village. In well-irrigated tracts, when the 
wells are some way off from the village, separate small houses, 
with store-rooms for grain and fodder and stalls for the cattle, 
are built close to the well, and are occupied by one or two of 
the male members of the family. 


The most conspicuous object among the household furniture 
is the large earthen receptacle (kothi or ghian) for storing 
grain, The smaller grain jar is called bharoli, and in most 
parts of the district every house has aseparate jar (chili) for 
storing molasses when the cane has been pressed. The nuom- 
ber of pots and domestic implements daily used ina reapeet- 
able zamindar's house is very large. They are made of earth, 
iron, brass or wood. It would take up too much space to give a 
list of them and their uses here. ; 


Except among the upper classes there is little fondness 
for dress. The Jats wear very simple and coarse clothing. 
The Rajpdte are fonder of colour, and a marriagein BajwAt is a 
very pretty sight, as the people have a wonderful sense of 
beauty, and effect in their dress most happy combinations of 
colour. ‘She ordinary cultivator grows his own cotton, which 
is made up unbleached by the village weaver from the threads 
spun by the women of the family. He wears a large white or 
blue cloth round the loins, the upper part of which is folded 
round bis waist and isa great protection against a chill In 
the cold weather he wears a jacket, and when not at work a thick 
warm wrap, which he adjusts asaplaid. The pagri or safa is 
worn everywhere. His shoes are of course leather, of the usual 
country pattern, and are made for him by the village mock he 
Pyjdmas or trousers are worn only by the town folk or by the 
higher castes among the Réjptits who scorn manual labour, The 
old fashioned Sikhs wear thro short drawers (kachh) prescribed 
by their religion. Tho loin cloth of the Muhammadans is 
frequently coloured, but the Hinds prefer white, 


The dress of the women of the agriculturist olasses is not 
graceful, Itconsists of a pair of ample baggy trousers, tight 
at the foot. These are always coloured, the nual pattern being 
blue striped with red. The body is covered by a loose kurla, 
which resembles a shirt more than a coat. The women carry 
a plaid-shaped garment like the men, but with the former it is 
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always drawn over the head and is called achddar ; on festive Chapter III, B. 
occasions it is either a phulfdri or choli. The women’s shoes. , ,—— 

are really slippers and have no heels. Among the richer classes lige Te: 
these are embroidered in various ways. Inthe hot weather tho Th 

kurta is often abandoned, and the head wrap serves aa body 

covering as well, but this practice is discouraged among the 

yourger women. Some classes, notably the Labana and Arains, 

wear a tight bodice (angi) instead of a f#urfa. In the cold 

weather or when on a journey, the women may wear a petticoat 

(ghagra) over the trousers. This is worn hitched up when the 


women are walking. 


Both the men and women of families who can afford it keep 
a special suit for social ceremonies and gala days. These are 
kept carefully in a basket. These resemble the clothes of every- 
day life in shape, but they are generally of muslin or wool and 
are distinguished by different names. 

The R&éjpit males of both religions ara not given to wearing Ornaments. 
ornaments, but all who can afford it havea ring of silver or 
‘geld. But they load their boys when young with bracelets 
(tara) and necklets (Aasirt). The Muhammadan Jats have 
the same customs. Hindi Jats and Rajpits who are well off 
have a great liking for ornaments. They wear broad golden 
earrings (birbali) and necklets (kantha) with star-shaped or 
csand inokete (nani) and one or more rings. In Bajwat the 
favourite necklet is the gini made of red beads, and the anant, 
or armlet, bound above the elbow is largely worn by the stricter 
Hindus who abstain from eating flesh of any kind. 

The ornaments Worn by the Women of all castes are much 
more numerous and elaborate. The more common are given 
in the following list :— : 





































































No.| Vernacular name. Description Metal. 
1 | Chiari “pr e )} All three ore braceleta worn on tho | Silver, 
2 | Bond — ; e arm inthe order named, the chur 
3 | Gokbra waa being uppermost. 
——5 —— SS ee 
4 | Tad ... -« | Armlet worn cloge to tho ahoulder ... Silver. 
| G | Arei .| A ring for the thumb with a mirror...| Silver. 
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7 | Chala ee at Rings of different patierns .., “ Silver, 
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119 |) Phul... ide .. | An ornament worn on cach side of the Gold or sil 
hewd in the hair. 
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No.| Vernacular name. | Description. 
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© | Kari ao | Apklet ... 
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10 | Laung an «| A large, button-shaped ornament for 
Sie the nose. 
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11) Ti... en | A small noge ornament 
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i | Nath “ A large, light nose-ring 





























13 | Bulik te «| A small noge otpmanent worn in the Gold. 
pairtition between the two nostrils. 
14 u| Thane iain Earring i =f . (Gold or silver 
a —_—<— VIE EEE EET EE ee. ee ee nn i ee 
10 | Bala... . | Garge earring . rae » (Gold or silve 
Gould. 





17 | Dauni iii w+ | This consists of gold or #ilver, and is 
buund on the forebend and tied ot 
the back of the head with milk. 
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16 Jhumks oem aes Ear-pendant oom oe eee 


18 | Tikka “as ww» | A roond jewel worn in the centre of 
| the dawnt on the forohend. 
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90|Chawnk  ... «| A small canopy-shaped ornament worn Gold or silver 
oo the very top of the head. | 
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21 ' Hasiri = a» | Seckinee nik se ies wah Bilver. 
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22 Kaintha ... a. | Nocklace ac *# welg a Gold. 
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Only the wife of a rich agriculturist could afford to possess . Chapter III, B. 
all these ornaments, and the ladies behind the purdih in the a Ree 7 
wealthier houses have other and more costly jewels, but the). ons life. re- 
above are to be found all over the district, the number G,.amonts. 
possessed hy any particular woman depending on the worldly 
assets of her husband. 


The saminddr and those who help him in the work of the Food. 
farm have o very light meal as soon as they rise in the morn- 
ing, or shortly after they begin work. He then goes to his 
work, and his wife or one of his children bring him a good 
breakfast of home-made cakes and bultter-milk at niidey 
when he and his cattle have done from three to five hours 
work, This he eats in the open, and then takes a rest. He 
starts work again early or late in the afternoon as necessity 
requires, and returns home ot sundown. He then eats the 
heaviest meal of the day, and retires torest early. The Angga 
is resorted to by those who smoke at all houra of the day. The 
quality of the food varies with the time of year. During April 
and May salts, barley grain parched or ground before it is fnlly 
ripe, isthe staple food, It issoaked in salted water, butter-milk, 
ora sherbel made from molasses. The early breakfast (shihwela) 
consists of stale bread with butter-milk, 1f that is available. 
The heavy breakfast (bAaftewela) consists of safti or misai roti, 
enakes made of mixed wheat, and gram or mixed barley and 
massar, This is flavoured with salt and chillies, and is washed 
down with butter-milk (fassi). The night meal consists of dal, and 
more rarely éaitii, but sometimes rice iseaten. This is token with 
a sherbet made from molasses. In Juno and July satts is little 
used, and ambakhrian, the mikhridn of Bajwaét, young mangoes 
chopped up, take the place of dal. In August and September 
the cakes are naually made of wheat, barley or gram flavoured 
with onions, In October and November the usnal articles of 
food are rice, maize cakes (dhoda) and sdg or dal. The pocrer 
classes who can’t afford dal substitute a spice made of salt and 
chillies mixed with water or butter-milk, Roasted. maize cobs 
are also caten at this season. During December, January and 
the early part of February, when the weather is coldest, the 
favourite foods are kichri, mixed rice and dal, rice and maize. 
By March grain is becoming scarce and unless a zamindaér 1s 
thoronghly solvent he finds it hard to purchase grain from 

_the dealers on credit. ‘he Jats call this period, which corre- 
sponds with the Panjabi month of Phagan, the “thirteenth 
month," as people have to eat what they can get in the shape 
of herba and vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, coarse radishes 
and the leaves of the mustard plants. 

The amount of food daily enten by each person varies natural- Cost of living 
ly with the age and sex of the person and with the season of the 
year, but it is possible to form a rough estimate. Takinga zamin- 
dar’s family to consist of five persons,—that is, one female and 
two male adults and two children,—it may be said that each male 
adult eats 14 séra, the woman 1 sér and each child } ser of grain 
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a day, while 11 sre of pulses are consumed by all five ey f 
Thus each family consomes 7 sere of grain every day, or 
maunds in one year., As regards clothes, a man gets throogh 
two suits a year, and a woman or child through one. Thirty yards 
of cloth go to make up a complete snit of male clothing, and 20 
yards a set of woman’s clothes, while 10 yards are enongh for 
achild. One family, according to this estimate, requires 160 
yards of cloth every year, In most parts of the district the 
people grow their own cotton, but usually have to pay for 
the plucking, ginning and weaving. These payments are 
made in kind and amount, roughly, for a family to ten rupees a 
year. Shoesfor the family cost about three rupees and bed- 
clothes about eight rupees a year. Thus the necessary annual 
expenses of a family are 63 maonds of grain, 160 yards of cloth, 
which apron about 60 sere of unginned cotton, and disburse- 
ments of grain of the value of Rs, 21. This estimate does not 
include any luxuries or the food of the cattle. 


.The marriage customs over the greater part of the district 
are much the sameas in other parts of the Panjab. Every 
marriage is preceded by o formal betrothal of the contracting 
parties, whose ages are generally between nine and twelve years, 
The girl's age is rarely over ten, but the ages of both generally de- 
pend on the circumstances of the parents. ‘lhe more wealthy 
the parents are the younger are the ages of their children at 
the time of betrothal, In the majority of the agricultarist 
families in this district, where large landholders are the excep- 
tion, the lads do not marry till they are between seventeen and 
twenty. As arule a bride costs money, and fathers are not averse 
to postponing their sons marriages till the latter are able to do 
a good day’s work for themselves, 


The usual formalities observed at betrothals and marriages 
among the zamindérs of both religions are as follows :—'The 
first overtares come from the girl's father, who sends his priest, 
mirasi (village bard) or barber to the boy’s house with a few 
dates.and sweets, called chtohdra. The relatives and caste. 
fellows of the boy are then summoned, the chAohdra is put in 
the boy's mouth, and petty gifts are made to the deputation 
(légt} and tothe poor, The /dégi are then dismizsed with pre- 
sents of a little money and cheap pagris or pieces of cloth, 
The betrothal is now complete. Nothing further isdone until 
the girl's parents announce that allisready for the marriage. 
This announcement is never made till some time after the be- 
trothal, from two to five years being the average period, When 
the propitious date has been settled after consultation with the 
Brahmins, the girl's father sends another deputation, this time 
called patocha to the boy’s parents along with afew rupees, 
a trousseanu (frewar) und some presents forthe mother. But 
tne presents are sometimes sent after the day has been fixed. The 
party are then sent away with small presents for themselves 
and some sugar sweetsand a head wrap forthe faneé. On their 
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return the food is given to her companions and the wrap is put 
on her own head. Shortly before the fixed day the boy's re- 
latives are all assembled. They pay in their contribation: 
(tambol) to the wedding, and attend the honse-party at an 
preliminary ceremonies which the custom of the tribe to whie 
they belong demands, ‘hese customs vary very much in the 
different tribes, and are slowly dying out. ‘They all seem to 
aymbolise the sharpening of the boy’s weapons for war. Among 
several Jat tribes the boy has to lop off the branch of a jand tree, 
which is marked by the priest or mirdsi. Among others a goat's 
ear is ent off and the foreheads of all present are marked with 
its blood, Then the boy has to visit the female apartments, 
where the women all pay him honour,and give him money andthe 
bracelets on his arms. This function is known as salami. The 
marriage procession (bardt) then sturtsoff, It is composed of 
the boy and his male relatives and the hangers-on of the family, 
such as the priest, barber and certain menial servants. The 
bardt usually takes care, from motives of economy, to pass 
through any villages there may be or the road by night. 
When they pass through byday they have to pay toll. On 
arrival at the bride’s village they are met by her father with 
his following, and the leaders of the two parties embrace. The 
mirdsis recite yerses (kaliin) in praise of their respective heads 
and receive rewards. All then proceed to the girl’s house, 
where the sweeper is standing to receive his present (kadam ka 
rupaéya), Dinner is then served, and more recitation by the 
mirdets follows. The marriage may be performed that night 
or the next day. Immediately befere it is celebrated the two 
fathers give their presents (/ég) to the others following. If the 
contracting parties are Muhammadans the marriage ceremony 1s 
very simple, The wlama asks the parents of the 
bride for permission to see ler. This granted, he enters 
the sandna, asks the bride if she agrees to the marriage, and 
makes her repeat the creed. He then comes ont and goes 
through the same formalities with the boy. The marriage ts 
thus complete. Among the Hindisa place is swept clean on 
the floor and a frame of wood (vedi) is set up. The priest 
scatters affar of roses all round, and the bride and bridegroom 
tuke their seats on basket-stools under the canopy. The atten- 
dant pandifs read extracts from the Sanserit scriptures, and then 
tie the garments of the pair together, while flowers are scat- 
tered over them. All Hindi tribes have a small fire 
lighted, on which spices and gfi are thrown, and_ the girl's 
father usually places her hand in that of the boy. This cere- 
mony (sankallap) takes the place of joining the garments, which 
ia the practice among the Jats. Presents are then given to the 
‘attendants. The married conple then visit the zandna, where 
the women seat them and bring their heads together. This 
ceremony is called fad/t. 


The bridegroom's father then parades his presents (vari), 


and this is followed by a display of the bride's gifts (da) from 
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Chapter ITI, B. her father ; after which the bride and bridegroom sit close by 
Social and re. CU # bedstead (khdét), from which the ceremony takes its name. 
ligious life. Te Both sets of followers again receive presents. Soon after the 
Marriage, éhé€ ceremony the paid agi leaves on its return journey. 
The girl sits in a palanquin and is attended usually by the 
harber’s wife. Bearers (katdrs) carry the sweets, and most of 
her father's menials have some load or other. ‘The potter and 
ironamith carry the kitchen utensils, the washerman carries 
the clothes, sat the sweeper the bed and amall stool. If the 
parties are wealthy the village watchman leads the horse, the 
shoemaker the camel, and a Gujar the cow or bnffalo. The 
barber, bard and priest may also accompany the bride. The 

bridegroom rides on a horse in front, as the song says :— 


‘Age igedulhd chalda, pichi pichi doli, (“the bridgroom 
goes in front and the palanquin behind.”) On arrival at the bride- 
groom's house the palanquin is put down outsidethe door, and 
the mother comes out with a cup of water, which she waves 
round the heads of the married pair and then drinks. The girl 
is then taken inside. Next day all the female relatives and the 
children meet, and in their presence the bride and bridegroom 
remove each other's thread bracelets (gandw) to signify that 
in fature there will be no secrets between them. The bride is 
then sent home again ; all her attendants, especially the dai, 


receiving parting gifts. 


Bat the married pair do not live together for some time 
after the marriage. When the girl is adult there is a ceremony 
called muklawah which is the final bringing home of the bride. 
This is not so pretentions a function as the marriage and the 
girl’s father is supposed to spend only halfas much as he did 
on the latter. 


There are some parts of the marriage festivities which are 
felt to be peculiarly burdensome. The mirdsis of the variona 
clans belonging to the tribe in which a marriage is celebrated 
assemble in great numbers and receive cash sums from the 
bridegroom’s father’: this ia known as rithaAchari by the Jats,and 
durbar by the Rajpats. They are fed by the bride's father, who 
gives them also smaller cash presents. This is d@ééchdri. Bot 
these customs are rapidly slaring the fate of corresponding 
customs, which used to be observed on the occasion of a death 
in the family, but which were abandoned some years ag. At 
the funeral of a leading Kahlon Jat the mirdsis were angry at 
what they fancied was stinginess on the part of the heirs of the 
deceased. They seized the opportunity to insult the shades of 
the ancestors of the departed, and their action gave rise to such 
indignation among different Jat clans that they at once puta 
stop tothe assembling of mirdsis at funerals. About four 
years ago the Jats were summoned to a great conncil by the 
district anthorities and promised to discountenance bot); the 
rithachari and cdtachdri customs. They have been faithfal to 
their promise asa rule, and the share taken by the mirésis in. 
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marriages is now very small. Atthesame time praiseworthy Chapter III C. 
efforts are being made to reduce the presents to the attendants Sonial a aad! ee. 
at marriages, and generally the only ligi who now receive ligious life. 
presents of any value are the priests and barbers of both fami- Marringe. 

lies and the woman who is in immediate waiting on the 
bride. 

The Rajpits do not marry within the clan or géi, and, es- 
pecially among the higher castes, are very particular as to the 
particular clan from which they select the bride. They do not 
approve of widow re-marriage, but are relasing their old strictness 
on this point, A widow among the Jats is allowed to marry 
again, but is always supposed to select as a second husband one 
ofthe collaterala of her deceased partner who would in course of 
time succeed tothe property, A second marriage, as the name 
for it, chadar daina (throwing a sheet), implies, isa simple affair, 
and is attended by none of the pomp and circumstance of the 
real ceremony. 


The leading Jats will not marry within the clan as a rule, or 
with members of other specified Jat clans. Thus a Uhima will 
not mate witha Nagre, nor a Deo or Ghuman with a Man, nora 
Goraya with a Dhillon, Metle or Saroe, and so on. Awana 
marry within the tribe and even within the clan. 


On the birth of a child both Hindiéis and Mnhammadans Births. 
have several customs in common, On the news being known 
the husband's mother must attend, and several other female 
relatives also come to visit the house. They give gifts in 
cash (sirtedrna) according to their means. If the child is a 
boy the midwife (di#tiah) gets some wheat and giir and 
one rupee; if a girl the fee is much legs, Among the 
Hindts the father sends to tell the priest the exact time 
of the birth in order that the latter may prepare the horo- 
scope (fewa). Among the Mussalmans the father sends for the 
priest, who whispers the call to prayer (the bing) into the 
right ear of the infant, and “ dllih ho-Akhbar”’ (the taqbir) into 
the left. If the child is a boy the priest gets from eight annas 
to one rupee, butifa girl be receives only four annas, The 
water-carrier (Hindd, jhtwar, Mussalmin, mashki) then makes 
a fringe of the leaves of the sorin tree and hangs it up on the 
door of the porch. The fee for this is four annas. The family 
lohdr brings a pair of iron bracelets, the farkhan, « miniature 
plough as a toy, and thetailora parrot of green cloth, which is 
suspended to the roof of the room where the child is. They 
receive from four to eight annaseach, In Mussalmdn families 
the mirast presents a small coat (kurta), for which he receives 
from one to five rupees, and from a wealthy master even 
a buffalo. On the third day the stricter Muhammadans cele- 
brate hagiqa, which isa thanksgiving feast, one or two goats 
aré killed and the flesh is distributed among the relations and 
the poor, On this day the barber shaves the child’s head and 
receives from four annas to one rupee. The child ig named on 
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the seventh day.. The Mahammadan priest brings the Koran, 
and usually a name is given to the child, which begins with the 
first letter which appears on the right-hand top corner of the 
right-hand page when the book is opened at random. Among 
Brahmins the woman is unclean for eleven days, and among 
other Hindis for thirteen days. On the eleventh or thirteenth 
the ceremony of purification (sitak nikilna) is held, and the whole 
household drink a sweet syrup (pdnchgav) compounded by the 
Brahmin, The graves of the family ancestors or other sacred 
places are then visited and sweetmeats are distributed to the 
relations. On the thirteenth day the midwife is dismissed with 
presents, varying in value according to the character of her 
services and the worldly position of her employer. 


Muhammadan children are circumcised (sunnat) ut any 
age under ten in the hot weather, and further presents aro 
given. 

On the approach of death passages of their sacred writings 
(gita) are recited toa Hindd ; toa Sikh, extracts from the Granth 
(japji) ; and toa Muhammadan, verses of the Korin. The dying 
person is lifted off the bed and pas on the ground in the lowest 
room by the Hindiis, and all Sikhs except the kuke asetics. After 
death a Hindw’s corpse is washed by the heir or near relatives, 
A Muhammadan’s corpse is washed by the priest, who receives 
from four to eight annas, A Hindi’s corpse is covered with 
three cloth, and a Mohammadan’s with two. ‘Ihe family tailor 
makes these and receives some small present in return. Among 
Hindis the corpse is placed on a flat board and carried to the 
burning-ground by the relatives. Ifthe deceased was an old 
man all the menials march in front beating drums and singing 
to signify their joy that the deceased had lived so long. Half 
way tothe burning ground the eldest son pours water from 
an earthen pot all round the bier, and then breaks the pot by 
dashing it on the ground. This half-way house is called adh 
marag. At the burning ground one cloth and the bier are 
given to the acharaj, priest, and another cloth is given to the 
barber. The menials also receive small presents. The funeral 
pile ia then fired by the eldest son. When the head is con- 
sumed the ceremony is considered atan end, and all those 
present wash in the nearest water. They then return to the 
house, and half-way each person takes a blade of grass, breaks it 
in two and flinga it over his head. For the next ten days a lamp 
has to be kept constantly burning in the house. On the first day 
the people of the house are fed by their relatives. On the fourth 
day all the relatives assemble in the house, and sometimes give 
presents of money. But during all the days preceding the kirid 
karm the members of the household have to be accessible to 
visitors. On the tenth day the ceremony of dusahrah is held. 
The lamp isextingnished by being flung into water. Brahmins 
on the eleventh day and other Hindis on the thirteenth pay 
the achdraj, priest, his dues (kirii karm), which are always 
heavy. On thisday the heir assumes a clean pagri. On the 
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seventeenth day the pandits receive their dues, and the relatives 
ure summoned. On thig day also the heir has to distribute 
sufficient food for one man for a year (nechi), This is divided 
among the Prahmins, On the first anniversnry (warhina) and 
the fourth anniversary (chauwarht), the family priest again re- 
ceives the same presents as he did onthe thirteenth day. ‘These 
ceremonies follow the death of anadalt. No special ceremonies 
are necessary for a child. : 


Among Muhammadans the family themselves usually dig 
the grave. ‘The corpse is carried on a charpoy belonging to the 
mosque by the nearest relatives. ‘The body is then lowered 
into the grave (galr). A recess (sami) is made at the bottom 
of the westorn side of the grave along ita whole length, The 
corpse is placed in this recess on the side with the face towards 
Mecca, and the recess is walled up with bricks, planks or clods, 
so that no earth may fall on the topof the corpse. Before burial 
the priest reads the funeral service (jandsah) at the grave ; after 
borial alms are given tothe poor The priest gets the upper 
grave cloth, one rupee and a copy of the Koran, The members 
are fed by relatives on the day of the funeral, (In the third 
day the heirs distribute boiled wheat (ghungnidn) to the relatives, 
their servants and the poor. The priest receives hia food from 
the heira for forty days, and the final presente are given to 
relatives, servants and beggars, 


The life of a gaminddér who is not rich enongh to emplo 
fevants to work for him is a constant tol. But his ork 
is physical and is done out of doors, and, whether owing to a 
happy fatalism ora want of reflection, he never feels mach 
anxiety even in bad seasons. He enjoys good health as a rule, 
and he is far from being unhappy so long asthe fanta has 
not got a grip of his land. The monotony of his toil 1s broken 
occasionally by social ceremonies, and visits to fairs or the 
tahsil or district courts, and each day's work is generally 
concluded by a smoke and talk with the other villagers in the 
daira, His work during the varions seasons may be briefly 
summarized as follows:—In April the sugarcane, cotton and 
extra rahi crops have to be tended and weeded, and the cutting 
of barley and massar begins. May is a bnsy month, as the 
wheat and other spring crops must be ent and stacked. The 
cotton, cane and melous are regularly watered and the cane 
fields ure weeded. June is spent in threshing and winnowing 
the spring cereals. ln July preparations are made for the 
autumn harvest, and much attention is paid to the nurseries 
of young rice plants. In August the rice is bedded ont and 
the other Kharif crops are weeded and uttended to. In Sep- 
tember plonghing forthe spring sowings 18 begun, anil the 
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weeding of maize and engarcane ia continued, The majority, - 


of the kharif staples, sueh as rice, maize and pulses, are harvested 
and thresiod aud the rahi sowings are carried out im October 
and Novewber, and the cotton plucking begins in the end of 
the latter month. In December, January and February 
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‘the spring crops have to be watered and looked after, the 
autumn cereals are winnowed and the pressing of sugarcane 
is carried on, Cotton plucking is usnally finished by the end 
of the year, however. The cane pressing comes to an end in 
March, and the extra spring crops are sown, 


The zamindér rises early and spends the morning in 
ploughing, sowing or harvest operations. After the midday 
rest a short time is spent in chopping and mixing fodder 


forthe cattle. he reat of the day is spent like the morning, 


or in weeding and marking off the beds for irrigation purposes. 
The night is sometimes spent im guarding or irrigating the 
standing crops, andin the cold weather in- making molasse es 
from cane jnice. 


Rajput women donot help in the field work. Bnt they 
prepare food for the men and spend much of their time at the 
spinning-wheel, - The Jat women generally grind all the flour 
and spin all the cotton required for home COnsILM PEON. Diokens 
sional millers being unknown, except in Buajwat, They carry 
the men’s food out to the fields and plack all the cotton. Tn 
this latter task andi in the manufacture of fuel from cowdung 
they ure helped by the menial’s wives. ~The Lakinn women 
and the wives of the Gujars in Bajwat help in all kinds of 
wericultural work except ploughing, 


A list of the more common popular proverbs arranged 
on the system of Mr. Maconachie’s collection of Punjab 


proverbs, will be fonnd in Appendix A at tho end of this ~ 


roluome. 


These have been collected chiefly by Munshi Ghulim 
Ahmad Elian, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. 


The principal amusements resorted te, more partien- 
larly among the’ agricultural classes, are wrestling, dancing 
and throwing the log. ‘These are kept up as athletic exercises, 
ind are much encouraged in Najpitand Jat villages, Wrest- 
hog (Keshé:) is very common at all fairs and eutherings, but 
Ss indalged in net co much by the zuininddra themselves as 
by professionals from-the large towns. ‘The farmers re moat 
given to feats of strength, the favourite form of which is 
throwing the log (mugdar). Indian elnhs (mangli) are alan 
met with, In some parts of the district the Jats vie with 
each other in lifting © stont stick with heavy weights nt 
either end (dang uthana) or in carrying hea vy weights on the 
back (mayra chukna). Gomes are rarely plaved by the older 
men, but are frequently played by boys, The most common 
are kaudi, «a modification of “ French and Enghsh,” and 
parkaddi or sanchi, when one boy is pursned by another who 
tries to catch and throw him, he beating the other off with the 
palms of his hands, Another game is bini pakarna, when 
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one man clasps the left hand of another with both of his own 
hands, and the other hns to remove one of ther with his right 
ling. Miro Mats 18 ti Torintiond nf the ugelish rund of Le Hide 
and-feek.” The younger Inds play Shah Shatepy, or Hop 
Scotch,” pleyed on a somewhat claborate diagram traced on 
the ground. There are as many as twelve compartments in the 
diagrat, each having a separate name, Diikili khan i a8 
game played with broken bits of pottery which are thrown by 
each player at a peg stuck in the ground, 

Kotle chupaki resembles “ Hunt the slipper,” but the 
players all stand in a circle. Chicho Chich kandholian 18 a 
curious game which, if played often, would make the boys 
good trackers, ‘Two sides are formed. They part, and when 
each is out of sight of the other, all the boys composing it 
mike inate marks on the ground or the shrubs and otber 


objects near. Both meet again, and each side has to discover 


und obliterate the marks made by the other side. Bundar killa 
and Bili bagas badeha are variations of Prisoner's base, requir- 
ing great quickness and dexterity. Leap-frog (Ghort tapna) 1s 


‘sometimes played. Cricket has been introduced of late years 


and is now played in all the large schools. Chess and Pachisi 
or Chausar are played hy the educated classes. 


At all large fairs which are celebrated on stated dates 
athletic Seuchice (Chiénj) are held. The competitors are 
usually professionals, bul young zamindars also join. Pmzes of 
cattle, cloths and cheap ornaments are given generally by 
the custodians of the particular shrine which is the occasion 
of the gathering. In the spring, when the wheat is filling im 
the ear, the Jats sometimes gather at the datra to dance and 
sing. ‘The song, which is usually of an erotic character, 15 
always a solo, and during the singing all present stand still. 
At the end of each verse the audience join in the chorus, 
dancing all the time. 


The Jats of the centre und south of ihe district huve the 
best constitutions, They are hardy, powerful men, and make 
the best caltivators and best soldiers, The Raypiits to the 
north, who ent more rice than wheat and lave"an aversion. to 
mannal labour, have a more refined appearance bat an 
inferior physique. The inhabitants of Bujwat, who live under 
the worst possible climatic conditions are physically a miser- 
able race. Goitre is common, insanity is more prevalent than 
elsewhere, and few persons reach a good old age. : 


The landowning classes are on the whole not uncomfor- 
table as has been mentioned above ; they get two full meals a 
day, and the adults ore sufficiently clothed. Jt is only the un- 
fortunate who hus come into the grasp of the money-lender who 
suffers actual waut. ‘The village artisans and wemals whe form 
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the class known as kamin are not badly off cither, but their lot is 


not so happy agit was, and is heecoming harder every year, 
As population increnses and holdings shrink, the landowners 


Condition of the 8" becoming more stingy ancl more inclined to break Faith at 


People, 


harvest time with the men who have been working for them 
ull the year round. The Jat is no longer the king ou his own 
threshing floor which the old proverb made him out to be. 
These clisses, however, stil] get their two meals a day in favour. 
able yeurs, but with the cuttle they are the first to feel the 
pinch of hunger when the orops fnil. 


At the same tine anything like the cruel poverty 
experienced by the poor allover Kurope is unknown in the Sialkot 
district. A pronounced failure of crops 1s extremely rare, and 
the climate is kind to the poor. 


The peeple, as arale, are sober and well disposed, Drink- 
ing, thoogh on the inerease hiong the town population, is rare 
in all excep) some Sikh villages. Curiously enough there is a 
tondency among the lowest classes of kaming towards drink, 
Sexual immorality js universally reprobated, and the older 
men strive to check jt, Marly iMirriages tend, on tho whole, 
to keep the domestic life pure, but, on the other hand, the 
inability to choose his’ own wife, combined with the open 
air life in the villages and the facilities this gives for ineetingr 
other women, often leads a Villager to transfer his uttentions 
to some one else. Prostitution is almost unknown in the rural 
tracts, and the employment of professional dancing girls is dis- 
couraged. On the whole, then, the people are not mach given 
to immorality ofthe prosser kinds, But deceit and lying are 
undouhtedly on the increase, The people themselves are the 
first to admit the fact, and aseribe it, with a great deal of truth, 
to our system of legal und police administration. Now-a-days 
the pettiest os well as thie mere important cases except those 
dealing with mutation of names in the village records and the 
partition of land, are heard far away from the spot. Ample 
time also is given by our procedure for the concoction of false 
evidence und for the tutoring of the parties and their witnesses 
by unscrupulous lawyers. ‘This condition of things helped 
by the facility #f appeal has fostered the litigious spirit ATmongr 
the people. The remedy ia not easy to vbtain, but will pro- 
bably be found in the spread of education, the creation of 
higher standard of honour by deepening and purifying the 
present religious sonse of the people, and last » but not leust, 
by a simplification of our existing leval procedure, 


Tho monoyed Vow zamindirs either keep a store of read y nouey in their 
classes : 


* 


houses or witha banker. Any little surplus cash they may 
realize goes to reduce the bilance-debtor with the money- 
lender, or Is Spent at ouce on ornaments, which are probably 
got rid off in the next bad season, Almost all the money in 
the district is in the hands of professional money-lenders or 
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tradesmen, Tho total number of those in the district assessed 
to incomo-tax Inst year wis 2,126, nnd the result to Government 
was asim of Is. 50,187. The richest agricultarists are to be 
found in the south of Daska, Pasrér and Riya, but a few of the 
Rajpit chaudhris in the north are well off, 


Table No. VIL shows the nambers in cach 
the 


tahsil avd in 
whole district who 
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_ Mr. Ibbetson’s summary of the chief characteristics of the 
different religions as given in “panini 198 of the Census Report 
of 1881 apply generally to this district, and are given verhatin 
below as an introduction to the separate disenssion of each lend- 
ing religion : 3 

Briefly, ft might periups be said that in the Fanjab the most marke: 
ed characteristic of the Hindd was thrift, of the Sikh bravery, of the 
Bodhist honesty, and of the Mohwmmadan pride. Hot there are a few broad 
practical matters of every-day life by which the followers of the several religions 
may be distinguished, and which it nny bo convenient to give here side by side. 
They are by no menns of univeraal spplication, bot are generally observed, and 
the peopee attach far more importance to them than their often trivial nature 
woot) warrant, The Hindd Jain and Baddhist believe in their respective Shasirns, 
the Sikh in the Granth, and the Musealman 
Sikh pray generally to the onset, 


in the Qorin. The Hindi Jain aod 
and never to the south; the Musalmans pray 

Meco. The first throe worship in temples; the Inet in movques, The 
Hindi, Sikh, and Jain reverence the Leviticn! caste of Hrahmang. the Buddhists 
have a popolar order of colibate monks, while the Mosalmin ministronte aro chaaon 
from among the congregation. The frat ronerates the cow, Will not kill animale 
and often abstaing from mont, Tho Sikh is still more fanatical jn his reverence 
for the cow, but killa and wats most other animals, The Mohommadan abhora 
the pig and dog, bot killa and enta most other animale. The Roddhist and Join 
scrupulously respect nll animal life: nll alike look on corron, on all vermin, such 
aa jacknla and foxes, and on lizards, turtles and crocodiles, na ntterly impure. 
These are eaten by vagrant and outeaste tribes, The Sikh ftlitaine front tolwecs : 
but substitutes spirite aut! narcotics; the Hinda im ny indolye in all, To the 
Mussalmin spirits only are forbidden, ‘The Hindi ond Join shave their heads, 
with the exception of » scalp-lock, The Sikh allows the hair of his tad and face 
to grow uncut and nntrimmed ; the Musealimnan never shaves his heard, but alwnye 
the lower edye of hia monstacho > he often Shaves bis bead, and when he does po 
leaves no scalp-lock. The Hindi, Sikh and Junin button their conte to the right ; 
tho Musealman to the joft, The male Hindi or Jain wears a loin tleth tucked op 
botween the lege; the Sikh, short drawers reaching to the knee only. The 
Musealman, long drawers, ora loin cloth worn like a kilt. The Hindi, Jain or 
Sikh woman wears a petticoat ; the Mussalmin woman drawers, The Hinddsand 
Boddhist's epecial colours are red and saffron, and the former abominates indigo. 
Lue, The Sikh wears blao or white, and detests eaffrou. Tho Mussalouin's colour 
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is indigo-bloe or green, and he will not wear red. ‘The Musealmuin and Baddhist 
alone wear capa in the Hindd portions of the Province; while on the frontier 
the ekull cap is still the sign of, ond was till lutely, the only head-drees purmittied 
loa Mindd. The Hindd or Join may cook in, but not ent out of, an earthen 
vessel which boa alrewdly been waed for that purpose, His earthen vessela may be 
ornamented with stripes, aod his motel ones will be of brnae or bell-motal A 
Mussaloin may vee an earthen vessel over and over ngain to ent from, bot it 
must nol be gtriped, and iin metal reedela will be of copper; the Sikh follows the 
Hindi in the moin, bot is less particular thon he, The Hindi and Sikh observe 
daily ablutiong ; tho Mussalman and Buddhist do not bathe. of necessity, ‘The 
Hindi, Jain and Sikh marry by circomambalation. of the sacred fire (phera) ; 
the Muoealman by consent of the parties formally askod and given before witnesses 
(nihih). The Mnssalman practices circumcision, while the Sikh hasan baptiam of 
initintion and a ceremony of communion. Finally, the Hiodi, Jain and Sikh 
burn; the Mussalman buries, and the Baddhist barns, boaries or exposes his dead. 
The ecostoma regulating eating, drinking and emoking together depend upon caste 
than apo religion. But while enbject to enete rules, n Musenimin will ent anil 
drink without « scrople from the hands of a Hindt. No Hindi will take either 
food or water from i Mossalman, portly because of the differance already noted in 
their use of carthen veagels. Tho Winddis of the Punjab proper will often refuse 
to eat while standing on the enine carpet with Moselmans, though those of the 
caate have not the anme objection. Neither will ove the others’ pipe-stem; nnd 
the pipes of a village, when left nbout in the common rooms or fields, are goner- 
ally distinguiched by something tied round the stem—hloe rag for a Mussalman, 
red for a Hindé, piece of « leather fora lewther-worker, of string fora scavenger 
aod ao on, leet any should defile himaclf by misinke. 


Table No. VIL shows that the number of persons returned 
us Hindis in the census of 1891 was 371,265, which is an 
increase of 71,954, or 24 per cent. compared with the figures of 
1881. Itis dificult to ascertain how far this increase ia real. 
The term “ Hindi” signifies all the inkabitants of India except. 
Muhammadans and Christians, whether they are Hindis in the 
strict sense of the word or not. Chihras, Vhamirs and other 
aborigines are not, strictly speaking, Hindds, nor are they recog- 
nised by the pure Hindiis as belonging to their religion. They 
are, however, included in the figures of Table VIL as Hindds. 
Tt is clear aleu (Census Report 1891, page 69) that all persons 
not, belonging to one of the prominent and recognised religions 
were included in the totals of Hindéis. At the census of 1881 
the percentage of Chihras who returned themselves as Hindis 
was only 6, whereas in 1501, the percentage rose to 19. Only a 
prolonged and careful inguiry inte the minor habits of the people — 
would reveal the true facts. Generally speaking, the ordinary 
Hindds of the villages pay little attention to religious things. 
The ordinary rustic thinks very little about a future life, and if 
he ever does give it a thought, is usnally of opinion that his con- 
dition after death will depend very much on how he has behaved 
in this life. The majority, such as the Jats, Khatris, Aroris, 
Sunars, and so on, and the Sikhs, attend thediarmsdla to hear the 
Granth read at least twice a month, on the first day of the month 
aud on the day of the full moon (puranmdshi), The Granth is 
usually read by the presiding priest Granthi, and sweetmeats 
(kardhparsad), are distributed to the congregation. Most of the 
pure Hindds, szchas Brahmins, Khatris, and Aroras worship the 
images of some of their numerous deitiesin the temples (fhakur- 
dirara), where these are kept. These temples are most frequent- 
ly met with in the northern part of the districlL ou the border 
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of Jammu. Gonerally each village has its.own Brahmin, ‘priest Chapter IIL, B. 
(parohit), who performs religions ceremonies, and who receives in _ — 
return grain-cakes (anda) and a small share of grain at cach ssi apa 

. harvest. But besides the ordinary priest there is n superior 

Brahmin (ptndih), who has greater pretensions to learning. His 

services are shared between two or more villages, He is usually 

the celebrant at weddings, In addition to these two there is t 

third class of religions guide (achdraj). He lives, ns a rule, in a 

fown or large village and his fonctions are usnally confined to 

- presiding at funeral ceremonies (iiriya), When s Hindd dies 

. ie body 15 bu ried, the funeral ceremonies fie performed, ramal 
the ashes are conveyed tothe Ganges by his nearest male relative, 
All strict Hindis wear the sacred thread (janeii). They have 
to bathe early every morning, and are nob supposed to touch 
their firat meal ntil they have washed their hands and feet 
(panj-ashuane). 


Hindi. 


" The total number of Sikhs returned in the census of 1891 sibs 
came to 49,572, an increase of 9,677, or 24 per cent. on the 
figures of 1881. In his District Census Report of 189], Major 
4. A. LL. Montgomery, Deputy Commissioner, wrote regarding 
the Sikhs as follows :— 

Seeing that Sikhs are made, not born, itia a matter of somo surprise that 
their sumber should have increased so largely, There haa no doubt heen a 
considerable revival of Sikhism of Inte. The number of Bikhs sow in the 
district, nevording to the returns, is very nearly the same as that shown in the 
Consus of 1868, The sumber there given was 50, 270; the decrense in 188) war 
whont 10,000; the nomber has now risen again to 49,872, x 

The differences in the returns of Sikhs at differeut periods 
are dine in some measure to the varying ideas of the severai 
enimerators as to what constitutes a Sikh, The Sikhs are divided 
into two clusses, which may be termed pure and secondary. 
A pure Sikh is a member of the Khalsa, who fatthfully observes 
the ordinances of the tenth Geri Gobind Singh, They are 
admitted to the faith by the ceremony of khande bi palul, 
This consists in all the candidates for INtMAtion, mo tatter to 
what rank and caste they previously belonged, drinking 
together from the same bow! a mixture of sugared spices (hafdshu) 
And water stirred w p with a steel dagger (kthanda), While this 
is going on extracts from the Sikh scriptures are chanted, 
No oue is supposed tobe admitted in this way until he has 
reached manhood, Occasionally an infant may go through this 
ceremony, but he has to repeat it when he reaches years of 
diseretion, before he can consider himself to be atrne Sikh. 
After initiation the man adds Singh to his name, and is enjoined 
to always carry on his person five distinctive signs (kakhaa), 
each of which begin with the letter K; uneut hair (kev), short 
drawers (tachh), a steel bracelet (kara), a steel dagrer (khanda), 
undacomb (kanga). Helis also forbidden to use tobacco in 
any form, and to ext the flesh of any animal which has not 
been killed by a blow on the neck (shatka). The Sikh religion, 
bemg based on the principle of the brotherhood of mag 
recognises no internal caste distinctions. No deity is recogniser 
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except the one God, the worship of idols is prohibited and 
Brahmins are not supposed to be entitled to any special re- 
spect. ‘here is only one Supreme Being (Akil Purkh), whose 
centre 18 everywhere and who is without limit. He is 
omnipotent and everlasting. Every Sikh is required to rise early 
every morning and to bathe his whole body, or at least his 
hands and feet. He then has to recite sacred verses which 
he has to committo memory. He has also to hear a portion 
of the Granth read before he takes bis moruing meal. 


The secondary Sikh is a professed follower of Guri Nanak, 
or isa member of some sect which has identified itself with 
the mame. of some Gur other than Gobind Singh. He 
is admitted to the faith by the ceremonial koown as 
charn ki yohul. The leading distinction between this clasa 
and the ordinary Hinds is that the former do not worship 
idols. They are not particular about their hair ; and may use 
tobacco or not as they please. Very few sinoke, however, and 
as arnle they are not particular-about abstaining from all meat 
not killed in the orthodox way. Of the five distinctive signs of 
ntrue Sikh they nsnally adept only three—the bracelet, the 
comb and the unent hair. hey have not such a simple or such 
m pure scheme of religion as the followers of Gurii Gobind 
Singh and have not the snme value as fighting men, 


According to the census of 1891 there are 1,696 Jains in. 
this district. Almost ali of them belong to the Bhaibra tribe and 
are to be found chiefly in the towns of Sialkot and Pasrtir. The 
are usually engaged in trade, In paragraph 256 of the Punja 
Census Report of 1881, Mr. [bbetson has shown how the Jains 
are to all intents aud purposes Hindns. But they have funeral 
ceremonies with a peculinr character of their own: they do 
not wear the sacred thread, and they do not look upon bath- 
ing as part of their religions duties. The leading feature of 
their faith isthe horror they have of taking life in any form. 
They are enjoined to shstain from causing harm or pain to 
any living creature, but while they would shrink from de- 
stroyingg even an insect, the majority have no scraples at all 


about overworking or neglecting their domestic animals, * 


The last census showed the number of Mussalmiins to ba 669,712, 
An increase over those of 1891 of 15,630, or 2 per cent. But 
these figures include a certain amount of the sweeper Classes. 


The distribution of every 1,000 of the Mussalmén population 
———— = | 14 shown on the margin. The 
Sect. fetstag sya Shiahs are scatiered in small 

oo ") granps all over the district, and 

are tiost nnmerons in the town 
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Sainds, Path4ins and Mughals, are strict followers of Islam, but 
are proportionately few in number. The other class cousists 
of the Mussalmdn Rajpats, Jats, Gujars and other converts from 
Hindiiiem. Their conversion may roughly be said to date from 
the early days of the Mughal dynasty, and it is certain that till 
two centuries ago the number of converts was very small. In 
some cases whole villages, and in others only one or more sections 
adopted the new faith. It rarely happened that a large group 
of villages situated all together went over to Islam in a body, 
‘Thus the new converts went on living side by sido with their 
brethren who still retained their old faith, and in this way kept 
up many of the customs and practices of the religion they had 
left. At the present day many Mussalmdns are followers of the 
Prophet only in name. The y circumcise their children and repeat 
the creed (kalima), but they continue to pay respect to local 
deities and employ a Brahmin priest intheir social coremonies. 
According to the last census the Christians numbored 11,665 
in 1891. This total represents an increase of no less than 660 
per cent. on that of 188]. This total is larger than that of any 
other district in the province, and exceeds that of Rawalpindi, 
the district with the next largest number of Christians, by 64 
er cent. This is due to the fact that there is no district in the 
Panjab which has such a large number of foreign missionaries 
engaged in the work of Prose siaite. The Sidlkot tahsil ig 
thoroughly worked by the Scotch and American Presbyterians 
and by the Balgian Capuchins, Daska is divided between the 
two former. Pasrdr, Zafarwal and the extreme south of Raya 
are looked after by the American Missionaries, and the rest of 
Raya is under the cara of a large flourishing Mission belonging 
to the Church Missionary Society of tha Church of Baelend 
with its head-quartera at Naérowdél. Tho varied composition of 
the envangelising agency engaged in Sialkot is shown in the 
last thres columns of the table given belew :— 
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Chapter III, B. 83 per cent. being converts. The majority of these converts 
Social and Reli- “TE originally Chihris, employed as farm hands, and, as a 
“gious Life. "ule, they have kept to their old work. S5nt this tendency 
Mussalmén. towards Christianity of the Chahras, who perform a larger share 
: of farm operations than any other class of village menial, is 
already having an effect on the constitution of the village 
communities. The new converts are quite willing to retain their 
old employment, but they are now asking for a more definite 
remuneration. Many are not now satisfied with recetving a 
certain quantity of food every day and a fixed share of the grain 
at harvest, but are agitating for a cash wage for each day's 
work, Sometimes this is granted, but sometimes the farmer 
turns the claimant off, and does as much work as he can with 
his own hands. In this way a disintegrating process has begur 
in many villages, which, if the present rate of conversions from 
among the lower classes is maintained, will in time have very 
far reaching effects, Under our present system of administra- 
tion the Government authorities utilisé to a large extent the 
influence of the natural heads of the people, which is the result 
of the way in which each village community is organised, 80 
that the greater the disturbance in that organisation the more 
will that influence be impaired. 





dagen estab- In every village of moderate dimensions, places are set 
roan apart for religions worship, the Muhammadan mosque being 
distinguished from the single-domed shivdla and thdkurdwara 
of the Hindis by its triple cupola. The mosques are g neralhy 
of brickwork, and are enclosed-with a low wall; burial-grounds 
are attached to the mosques, in some of which are said to repose 
the ashes of holy men, sainted priests, or village progenitors. 
In many places enclosures are uttached, called dairas with the 
Muhammadans, or dharmsdlas by the Hinddés, which contain 
accommodation for travellers, and afford convenient rendezvous 
for rustic gatherings. Among Jats who can look back to a 
Rajpit origm, it is not uncommon to find veneration paid to the 
théh, or mound, which is the traditional site of the first location 
of the tribe. These mounds are marked by a few scattered 
tombs or a grove of trees, or in some cases have been selected 
by a jaqgir as places suitable for a solitary life. Among the Jats 
great reverence is paid to the jand tree, which is often intro- 
duced into these places of worship. The Réjpits are more lofty 
than other tribes in their religion, and more rigorous in their 
ceremonial observances, Nothing can be done without consult- 
ing their Brahmans, or prohils ; no exercise is complete unless 
attended with oblations; and generally the outward signs of 
religion are more numerous. Thdkur is the generic term 
applied to their gods; temples are everywhere raised in their 
honor. Asceticism, too, is more freely encouraged by Rajpits 
than by others of the peasantry. 


Temples and The three localities where the most prominent regard is 
ebrines. paid to religious observances are Kotli Fakir Chand; Ber Baba 
Nduak, close to Sidlkot; and the tomb of Imém Séhib, also at 
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Siilkot. The two former are the strongholds of the Sikh faith, Chapter III, B 
and the Ber Baba Nanak is popularly held to have been . 10a pai 
established by Baba Nanak, the first Sikh Gard, himself. The © fone Like : 
first is situated on the road from Pasrir to Wazirébid, inthe qpompies and 
centre of a cluster of Sikh villages, and is presided over by a shrines. 
Mahant, who has some 200 disciples. Ber BabA Nanak, close 

to Sidlkot, contains the shrine (samadh) of Natha Singh Shahid, 

and has a temple with a handsome cupola, which was gilded at 

the expense of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, by whom large endow- 

ments were granted for its support. Both institutions are 

above a century old, and huve been liberally treated by the 

British Government. The Sialkot shrine has a large grant in 

perpetuity, and boasts of nearly 100 retainers. At this shrine 

the Baisakhi festival at the commencement of the new year is 

always kept with great rejoicings, as many as 10,000 people 

being sometimes in attendance. 


It is one of the most important shrines in the. provinee, and 
is efficiently administered by the present Mahant, who is a 
generous host to travellers and the poor, 


The mosque and tomb of Imam Shah occupies a conspicuous 
position in the southern suburbs of the city of Siilkot. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from nearly every village in the district, 
and possesses branch establishments in several places. Being 
one of the oldest strongholds of the Muhammadan religion, it is 
held in great reverence throughout the Punjab. An important 
gathering, attended by worshippers from a distance, takes place 
at the time of the Muharram. 


There are a number of smaller shrines scattered all over 
the district, which are reverenced and resorted to by the people. 
A few of these, situated chiefly in the centre of the district, are 
named “ Lachman Jati ki Mari” after a Malli Jat of Badiina 
who died in the odour of sanctity, and is one of the best known 
saints in Sialkot, In Daska the Rai Jats attach particular im- 
portance tothe tomb of Pir Bawar Nath in Salhoke. In Marina 
is the shrine of Kala Mahr, which is reverenced by the Sindhas. 
In the town of Diska there is a famous well, Qasbiwila, which is 

polarly believed to be fed with water from the Ganges for 
five hours on the first day of Baisdkh every year. In Gurala 
there is an important shrine held in reapect by the Sahi and 
Chima Jats. Just ontside the city of Pasrir is the tomb 
of the founder of the Béjwa Jat clan. ‘The town itself contains 
several sacred places. The Jains have a large temple in 
Kila Sobha Singh. Jangi Shih Khéki, on the road from 
Pasrir to Gujrdnwila, is the site of an important Khdngah 
where a large fair is held in June. Jauneke is celebrated for 
the tomb of a fagir who is buried here with a dog and kite, 
who, tradition says, killed his enemies for him, The leading 
fair of the district used to be held at Koreke, which is the 
resting place of a fagir named Guld Shah, but, as will be 
explained later on, the commercial importance of the place has 
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Chapter III, B. declined, though its religio Isei is still recognised. Gil on the 
natal accam.a; Legh ia the most important centre of the Kika Sikhs in the 
Rocial and Halt: district, The village of Kotli Maqbara takes its name from 
Pr tes anathe large tomb there, which architecturally is the finest 
shrines: building in the district. Hitherto it hgs been kept in repair 
by Government. The best known of the shrines in Kiya is the 
large thakurdwird of Gopél Das in Nérowél. Baddomalli 
contains three important Hindi temples and a good mosque. 
The Damdamma Sahib of Sihowsl in the Aafarwal tahsil is 
much reverenced by Sikhs, and Aafarwil itself has two im- 
portant temples. The most prominent building in Sialkot city 
is the temple built by Raja Te} Singh of Chilidnwila fame, 
One of the most famous shrines in the district is attached to 
the Piiran well, called after the second.son of Raja Sal, who 
gave lis name to Sidlkot. Jt is situated about two miles to the 

north of cantonments to the west of tho Chaprir road. 


Fairs. All local fairs, except the annual cattle fair, held onder 
Government auspices at Siilkot every spring, ure religious in 
their origin, and there is no shrine of any reputation for sancti- 
ty which is not the scena of a gathering at some fixed season, 
The most important fair (the Gulu Shéh fair) is held at 
Koreke in Pasrir. It is attended by cattle-dealers from 
various parts of Upper India, the nombers present reaching 
60,000 or 70,000, whilst from eight to ten thousand cattle 
change hands yearly, ‘ 

Religions Sociotica, The existing societies founded by the older religious bodies 

| in Sialkot aro all of recent growth, and are confined to the cit 
Sri Curd Singh itself. The Sri Gurdg Singh Sabha was established in 1884. 
Sabha. The President is the Mahant of the Baba-ki-ber shrine. Its 
objects are the diffusion of Sikh doctrine and the encovrage- 
ment of education. It has already done something to spread 
Gurmukhi literature, especially among women, An Anglo- 
Vernacular School was opened by the Sabha a few years wrO, 
and was maintained by subscriptions raised among members 
of the society nntil its conversion into n Board School, 


Arya Samiij, A branch of the Punjab Arya Samij was opened in 1884, 
It provokes to be devoted to the revival of the Vedic teaching 
and the sprend of Sanskrit learning, but it is also political in 
character. Subscriptions are rajged from the members on 
behalf of the Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 


Bandtan Dharm The Sandtan Dharm Sabha is a small society founded jn 1880 
Sabha. for the diffusion of a better knowledge of the Hind&é Shastras, 
and the restoration of the older and purer forms of Hinddism,. 


Jain Sabha, The Jain Sabha came into existence in 1890, It was 
constituted by the Bhibria of the city with a view to the 


persion and social improvement of the members of the 
sect. 7 
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The Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of America Chapter III, B. 
was founded nominally in 1855 by the Rev. A. Gordon, but active Social aad Reli- 
work did not begin for nearly two years later, ‘The controlling Social and Rel 
authority is a Missionary Association, of which all persons Missions. 
appointed by the Board of Foreign Missions fn America aremem- United Preaby- 
bers. Four male and six female missionaries work within the terian Chorvch of 
limits of this district. There are besides three native ministers 2" 
attached to the mission. ‘Two of the foreign missionaries are 
entirely occupied with educational work, one is doctor, and the 
others are employed in evangelistic work among both Christians 
and non-Christians, One native minister is in charge of a con- 
gregation. he three centres of work aro Sidlkot, Pasrér and 
fafarwal.’ The mission has a theological seminary or divinity 
achool for the training of converts for the ministry, and a Chris- 
tian training institute which contains a boarding-school. There 
are also an important female hospital and an Anglo-Vernacular 
High School in the city. The mission spends annually on an 

average Rs, 29,200, exclusive of the salaries of the foreign staff. 
_ ‘This is chiefly provided by funds raised in America but Govern. 
ment give an average annual grant of Rs. 3,000 in aid of the 
educational work. 


The Mission of the Established Church of Scotland was Mission of the 
founded in the end of 1856 by the Rev. Thomas Hunter, who grrr Tip 
refusing to join the American missionaries in their flight to Lahore, 
was killed along with his wife and child by the mutineers a few 
months afterwards, He was succeeded shortly afterwards by the 
Rev. Messrs Taylorand Paterzon. The Mission is under the orders 
of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, but a Mission Council in Sidlkot, composed of both 
missionaries and laymen, control the expenditore and act as 
advisers to the Home Authorities. There are two European mis- 
sionaries in Sialkot, and one in Daska. Thero are two native 

astors and a large staff of native preachers and teachers. 

rv. John Hutchison joined the Mission in 1870, and from then 
till now medical work has received considerable attention. The 
senior missionary in charge now is the Rey.J. W. Youngson, DD., 
who is assisted by the Rev. Messrs. G. Waugh and W. Scott. 
Work iscarried on in the tract north of the Jammi and Gujranwala 
road, which passes through the city. Branches have been estab- 
lished in Gujrit and Chamba, each being under a European 
missionary. In 1862 a quantity of land just outside cantonment 
limits was purchased aad a large church was built in memory of 
Mr. Hunter, The European missionaries live close by, and there 
are both a hospital and dispensary for male patients attached to 
the small Christian village which has sprang up near the church. 
The College and High School conducted by the Mission are in 
the city, tozether with a board ing-honse for students. There is 
i branch school in the cantonment bézdr, and there is now db 
large and flourishing training institute at Déska. The number 
of converts now belonging to the Mission is 2,122, mostof them 
from the eweeper class engaged in agriculture, They are all 
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independent of pecuniary help from the mission, The annual 
expenditure of the mission in this diztrict, exclusive of the 
salaries of Europeans, amounts, roughly, to Re. 40,000, nearly 
three-fifths of which are devoted to evangelistic work, 
vernment grants-in-aid amount on the average to Rs. 4,500 

per annum, and the 
_ rest of the income is 





—_—— 
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the mission hospital 
—— —— “===! during five years, 


The Female Mission of the Established Church of Scotland 
is distinct from the other. The branch at Sidlkot was founded in 
1861, and a girls’ orphanage was started under the superinten- 
denceof a lady sent outfrom Scotland. In 1879 it was, ecided to 
close tho branch, and the property inland and houses was gold, 
In 1889 the work was re-opened under Miss Plumb, Tho Mission 
is under the direct control of the Auxiliary Committee for 
Zenéna Missions in Aberdeen, There are now three lady 
missionaries, one of whom, Miss Ina Cadell, a qualified medical 
Eras soner, and is in charge of the female hospital in the city, 

iiss Scorgie is at present the Superintendent of the Mission 
which works within the same territories as the older mission of 
the same church, She is} assisted by Miss Black. There are 
seven female schools and one training school for girls, but the 
staff are mainly devoted to evangelical work in zendnds. 


The Church of England Mission at Nérowdl in the Raya 
tahsil was founded by the Rev. Mr. Broce in 1859. Tho con- 
trolling authority is the Church Missionary Society in London, 
The present head of the Mission is the Rev. Rowland Bateman, 
who succeeded to the charge in 1872. He has under him 
two European and one native clergymen, and a large staff of 
catechists and teachers. The sphere of work is confined to the 
northern portion of the Raya tahsfl There is a large church at 
Nirowil, recently opened, which when complete will sit 2,000 
people. There are alae a smaller church with accommodation for 
200, an An; lo-Vernacular school and boarding-honse, two 
vernacular schools and a large hospital. In the villages visited 
by the missionaries there are 16 churches and 95 schools, ‘T'here 
are 1,335 converts attached to the mission, the majority of whom 
belong to the Chiihra caste and are employed as farm-hands. 
The annual income of the Mission averages Rs. 10,000, of 
which Rs. 2,700 represent grants-in-aid jet Government. 
Sane over one-third of the expenditure is spent on educational 
work. 
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; 1892 os 10,215 


The Zendna The Zenina Mis- 

Mission at Naro- 5. 
wal was founded 
in 1884 by Miss 
Clay and Miss Catchpool, the latter of whom is still the 
Superintendent. The Mission is under the orders of the Church 
of England Zenéna Missionary Society in London. The staff 
consists of four English ladies, two of whom are qualified in 
medicine, and several native female assistants, chiefly catechists. 
’ ‘There are two schools for girls. and a large female hospital and 
dispensary. By far the largest part of the income is spent on 
evangelising aud medical work. The Government grant-in-aid 
of the hospital and schools average Ra. 700 annually. 
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Lahore, in 1893. 
The Mission is under the sole control of the Bishop of Lahore. 
The staff consists of three European priests of the Capuchin 
order who are exclusively occupied with evangelistic work. 
There is no separate establishment for zenfina work, but the 
nuns of the Sialkot convent occasionally visit the district to 
instract the Christian women. The head-quarters of the 
mission are at the ee village of Adéh in tho Sialkot tahsil, 
where there isa chapel, a primary school and boarding-house 
and a catechumenate, where converts are kept for a course of 
instruction in religion before admission to baptism. Hxact 
details of the present members of converts are not obtainable 
asa large number have recently left for the new Chendb 
colonies where they have founded a village. Most of the con- 
verts belong to the sweeper class, 
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who speak each of the 
principal languages 
current in the districé 
separately for each 
tahiat land for the whole 
district. More detail. 
ed information will he 
found in Table No. X 
of the Census Report 
for 1891, while in Chap- 
ter IX of the same 
report the several 


languages are briefly 


discussed, The figures 
in the margin give the 
» Small 


in its poorest 
the district, 


The other languages 


mentioned in the Census Report are spoken for the most part 


by the people who live in 


cantonments, 


Certain tribes, snch 


as the Labdnds and Bahripifs, speak Punjabi, but have certain 


words and forms of speech 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of 
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peculiar to themselves, 


education as ascortained 


at the census of 1891 
for each religion and 
for the total population 
of each tahsil, The 
figures for female edu- 
cation are probably 


| More imperfect than 


thosa for males, The 
fivures in tho margit 

show the iamiHor aati 
cated among every 
10,000 of each sex ac- 
cording to the census 


| returns, 


Mr. Ibbetson in his Census Report for 1881 mentions that 


the figures for education in this 
therefore, of little use to discuss 
figures of the two censuses of 1881 


district were 
any comparison 


and 1891, 


incorrect. It iB, 


between the 


Statistics regarding the attendance at Government and 


Aided schools will be found in Table No. AXXVII, and a brief 


account of these institutions 


will be found in Chapter V, 
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The following table shows the number of persons of either 
sex in each religion who were recorded as literate and knowing 
English, according to the census of 1891 :— 








TOTAL LITERATE, EKxowtxe Exonrt. 


REeEttorox, 


Hindd 
Bikh 
Jain 
Mosealmin 
| Christian 
Parsi 


Total ... 








This table does not include persons under instruction, - 
Leaving out of account the Christians, among whom the major- 
ity of Native converts are illiterate, we find that Jains ara the 
most literate class, showing 43 per cent. on the total population 
of males, Nine per cent. of the Sikh and 8 per cent. of tha 
Hindi male Sopulktion are literate. The miscellaneous are the 
most backward, only 2 per cent. of the male population being 
literate. Female education cannot be said to have advanced much 
in this district. Tho greater portion of the educational work 
among women is carried on by the ladies of the different Missions. 

The following is a list of the Printing Presses at work in 
the Sialkot district during the year 1893-94, All of these are 
located in Sialkot city, with the exception of Nos. 10 and 12, 
which are in city cantonments :-— 
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1 | Mirza Proaa ws | Mirza Mawahid 1 ina 
Zz Punjab Freas ain abe eee | Gholam Kadir, Fasih 1 2 
a | Zofor-o)-Mataba oh oe | Mirza Gholim Ahmad Loe os 
4 | Rafa-i-Am Press os +» | Rai Diwin Chand 1 om 
6 | Khair Rhwah-i-Ponjab Preaa | M. Brij Lal 1 id 
6 | Vietorin Press fs es | M. Giin Chand ,.. P| 
7 | Mufid-i-Am Presa mee Prt Karim Bakhsh l 
| 8 | Moshbir-i-Hind Presa... + | Kamal He ne | 
0 | Denny's Press Pe ane Héikim Al oon aa ban 
10 | Imperial Pree a oo: | Badhe Shoah, &e ... 
ll | St. John's Press is ww | J. Badell 
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Chapter ITI, ¢. The following list shows the Vernacular newspapers pub- 
Tribes, Caste lished in the Sidlkot district during the year 1894:— 
and Leading” = ——— : . : 
Families. 2 4 4 5 
Literature ——- —_— — ae 
E 
E 
Name of Paper. cl Subject matter. 
3 - & 
oi a s 
‘ E 2 
H | me 4 
1 | Khair Khwah-i-Pon- | Sidikot | General now ... | Urddi | Weekly 
| job, 
2 |} Panjab Gazette and J Politicaland gener-| _,, 
Historian, al news. | 
3 | Kofa-i-Am .. ~ 3 | Genoral news c 
4 | Victoria Paper... = Politicaland pener.|  ,, 
al newa. | - 
G& | Wazir-i-Iind = - Do, a ks | Weekly | 35C 
6 | Wazir-ul-Malk ar he |General news ,,, + 
The figures showing the circulation of these various news- 
papers are not to be trusted, as it has been found impossible to 
procure accurate returns. Other newspapers, notably the 
Tribune, Punjab Patriot and Akhbar Haftewar, circulate in the 
city. 
SECTION C._—_TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Btatistios and loca! Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
distribation of tribes tribes of the district, with details of sox and religion, while 
and castes. Table No, IX A slows the number of the less important cnstes, 

Tt would he ont of place to attempt a description of each. Many 


ry 


of them are found all over the Punjab, and most of them in many 
other districts, nud their representatives in Sialkot are distin- 
guished by no local peculiarities, Some of the leading tribes, and 
especially those who are important as land-owners, or by posi- 
tion and influence, are briefly noticed in the following seetions ; 
and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI. of the 
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Census Report for 1881 and Chapter XI. of that for 1891. The Chapter IIT, Cc. 


Tribes. Castes, 
and Leading 


census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at least 
in their final form. It was found that an enormons number of 
mere clans or subdivisions has been returned as castes in the 


nd 


schedules, and the classification of these figures under the statistics 


and 


main heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only, local distribution of 


Thus no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes ‘tibes and castes. 


and castes are available. But the general distribution of the 
more important land-owning tribes may he broadly described as 
follows: ‘The riverain of the Chen&b is held by miscellaneous 
castes, next to whom lie an Awén tract about Kotli Loharan, and 
Ghuman territory about Sambridl. The Chimas and Sahis hold 
the west contre of the district, between Malkhinwala and Daska, 
the latter being the more southerly of the two. Below them 
come the Goriyé about Lurikki, and a large Sindhi tract with 
Wadalé as its centre. The upper valley of the Degh from 
where it enters the district is held by Salehriis, Minhas, 
Baéjwis, Kéblons, Deos, roughly speaking, in that order; while 
Bajwis predominate on its lower course. The north-east of the 
district is held by Salehirés. Jats form the backbone of the 
land-owning classes in Raya, the Bajwa clan lying to the north, 
then the Bhindar and Basra, and on the south miscellaneous 
clans, of whom the Vardich is the largest. Muhammadan 
Rapits own most of the Ravi estates. The greater part of 
Pasrar is held by the Baéjwés and other Jat clans, the RAjpir 
‘element being very weak. 


The most important tribe in every way isthe Jat, who 
may be said to form the backbone of the land-owning classes. 
The Jats form 23 per cent. of the total population of the 
district according to the returns of 1891, and were shown in that 
census as having decreased by three per cent. in the previous 
decade. Even if we allow for the severe mortality of 1890 
and 1892, this decrease is doubtful, and is probably due to 
mistakes in classification, Jats are either Muhammadan, Hindis 
or Sikhs by religion. The Muhammadan Jat is markedly inferior 
ty the other two asa cultivator. He is more lazy, aud allows 
the rules of his religion as to his daily prayers, to interfere with 
his work. He is superior to his RajpGt co-religionists, but he is 
not distinguished by either industry or thrift, 


The Sikh Jat is by far the best cultivator of the three, 
He is industrious by nature, and his love of money is a Keen 
Spur to exertion. His abstinence from tobacco gives him a 
great advantage, and though ho highly approves of strong 
drink, he does not often get the chance of indulging in it. Tho 
Hinda Jat is not so industrious or self-reliantas the Sikh, but ho 
is decidedly superior to the Muhammadan. The Sikh Jats 
taken collectively are not such good cultivators, nor perhaps 
such good soldiers, as those of the Manjha, and the Muham- 
madans are not such favourite recruiting material as the 
sturdier tribes of Jehlom, Rawalpindi and Shabpur. 


Tho Jois, 
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‘he marginal table gives the percentage of revenne estates 
: in each tahsil held by 
Jats. They are strongest 
in. Pasrér, Raya and 
Daska, and weakest in 
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The Bajwa Jats are the most numerous clan, and are found 
chiefly in the Pasrfr and Réya tahsils. There are a few Bajwa 
villages in the south-east of Sidikot and south-west of Zafarwal, 
The Bajd Rajpits of Bajwat admit their relationship with the 
Bajwis. The clan is almost entirely confined to this district. 
The Bajiis and Béjwiis are singularly unanimous about their 
origin. They claim to be descended from Rim Chandar of the 
Strajhansi line. Their‘common ancestor was one Shalip, who 
lived in the time of Sikandar Jiod{ at Aoj in Jhang, which was 
then part of the Mooltan Suba. Shalip was a man of some 
position, as he enjoyed a large Jagir and paid tribute to Delhi. 
He quarrelled with the Governor of the Saba, and owing to the 
intrigoes of the latter fell into disfavour, The imperial troops 
marched against him, and when his fort at Ao} fell he poisoned 
himself. He had a large number of sons, some of whom were 
killed with their father, Two of them, Kals and Yis or Sis, 
however, escaped, disguised as falconers. Kals took refuge with 
a Sindhi dat of Ban inthe Pasrdr tahsil, and married a Jat wife, 
Yis took service with the Rajptit chief at Jammié and settled 
down at Gol, a village on the left bank of the Chenadb opposite 
Hundal in Bajwat. Shortly afterwards he crossed the river and 
settled down in Bajwat, where his descendants, the Bajtis, live to 
this day, He put his brother Kals ont of caste, as the latter 
had married beneath him. But Kals was strong enough to 
found fh flourishing family of his own, which nas now grown into 
the powerful Bajwa clan. The words Baja and Bajwa are 
derived from the word “ Baz,” meaning falcon. Neither 
Dogras nor the country Jats can pronounce the letter 300 the 
two brothers were called “ Baijis when the appeared in this 
district with falcons on their wrists. Tho Béjte partly owing 
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to the unhealthy climate of Bajwaét, are an inferior race, but tho 
Bajw4s, especially the Sikhs among them, are as good as any of 
the Jats in the district. They have three divisions, these culti- 
vating the north-west of Pasrir, those who inhabit the tract 
round Chowinda, and those across the Degh in the north of Raya, 
The last division is divided into two subdivisions, which take 
their name from the number of villages owned by each. Tradi- 
tion says that Nari, the founder of Nirowal, who was a Bajwa, 
was unhappy enough to lose all his sons in infancy, till he was 
told by an astrologer that only that son world live who should 
be born beneath the shade of a chhichhara (Butea frondosa) 
tree. Nard arranged accordingly, and his next son was born 
under this tree. Sometime afterwards he found by chance 
a male infant lying under another chhichhara tree, and 
evidently abandoned by its parents. No trace of its belongings 
could be found, so Nari adopted it. The descendants of tho 
real son of Nara live in Nérowal and own 22 villages. Those of 
the adopted son live on the right bank of the Jhajri nullah, and 
own 45 villages. The two subdivisions are known by the terms 
“Baiswale” and “ Paintéliswale.” The latter are all also some- 
times called ‘* Chhichhridle.” 


The Chima Jats are rarely found ont of the Daska tabsil. 
They claim descent from the Chanhin Rajpiits, and take their 
name from a village onthe Beis. They have a certain power 
of combination, but are rather quarrelsome and given to litiga- 
tion. Many are Muhammadans, who generally retain most of 
the old social customs. They do not marry with the Nagre ; 
Chal or Tatle clans. | 


The Ghumman Jats are chiefly settled in the Sidlkot tahsil 
to the west and south of the city. They are an offshoot of the 
Janjia peipest and so claim descent from Raja Dalip of Delhi. 
One of his descendants, Sampél, married ont of caste, took ser- 
vice in Jamma, and founded this clan, which has 21s ubdivisions, 
each representing an alleged sonof Samp4l. They intermarry 
with all the leading Jats, with the exception of the Mans, They 
have afew peculiar wedding customs, such as the worship of an 
idol made of grass tied up with red cloth, and the pouring 
of water on a lamb’s head. They are good agriculturists, | 


_ The Kéhlon Jats claim descent from Réja Vikramajit, of 
the lunar dynasty. The home of the clan is Batdila in the 
Gurdaspor district, ‘There are throe divisions of the clan cor- 
responding with the three sons of Soli, their founder. The first 
division inhabits Dhamthal, the north of the Raya tahsil, and a 
small part of Shakargarh ; the second, the remaining villages in 
Zafarwal ; and the third, the rest of Shakargarh, Their marri- 
age ceremonies vary somewhat from those of the western Jats, 
and they have special names for the different members of the 
marriage party. They intermarry with the other Jats. They 
are a quiet, industrious people, and make good soldiers, 
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The Sindhé Jats are not so numerous as in Lahore and 
Amritsar, They muster strongest in the south of Daska and the 
villages in Pasrair between Satrah and the Daska border. ‘Their 
chief town is Wadéla in Daska. They are generally Sikhs 
by religion. They are very fond of military service and make 
excellent soldiers. They have a powerful physique, are as‘a 
rule handsomer than the other Jats, and are very self-reliant 
and independent. 


The Gordya Jats are most common in the well-irrigated vil- 
lages in the north-east corner of the Pasriie tahail. They say 
their founder was one Rana, who in the time of Akbar came 
from Sirsa to Jamma, and then established a Village in Pasriir. 
They are probably of nomad origin, unlike so many of the other 
Jat clans, who were originally Rajpats. They do not intermarry 
with the Dhillon, Metle or Sarae Jats, and discourage marriage 
within the clan. 


The remaining clans do not require detailed mention. The 
Vardaich are scattered about the south-east of the district, The 
Virk, who claim descent from a Minhiis Rajpdt, are mostly scat- 
tered along the Gujranwala border. The Sahi are almost con- 
fined to this district and Gujrat. They inhabit a cluster of vyil- 
lages close to the town of Daska. Tho Gill are found chiefly in 
the upper Degh valley in Pasriir. The Deo clan occupy the 
country round Sankhatra in Zafarwal, where there is & shrine 
with a peculiarly sacred tree which they reverence, They are 
probably of nomadic origin, So are the Hinjra in spite of their 
claims to Raéjpdt descent. 












The number of revenue 
by Rdjpite, estates in Siilkot held by 
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Actua hahatne: most entirely to the Aafarwil 
| 7 ee es and Sialkot tahsils. The fol- 
Zafarwél =... any ay | lowing tabla gives the main 
hiya ane as | 3 divisions of the Réjpits 
aSrur bi rth F ij ' i ie 6 ; 7 
barat pall ‘3 - | according to the census of 
Dnskn ee ] | ‘ys 189] — 
District | 41g | liy 
Salebria a 18,016 Chauhin ame sa ie 2 OOF 
Bhatti oo. 13,108 Grondal sini ime os , 3,410 
slinhis «=i, 2S 7,020 3©=— Misellancous wee 21,486 


Total .., «» 66,035 


The 44)pits thus form nearly six per cent. of the total 
population of the district ; but the figures are open to suspicion, 
as low-caste dwellers in towns are apt to return themselves as 
Réjptits. Thereturns of the different clans also are not reliable. 
The Bajjis, for instance, own no less than 34 villages in the 
district, and they are not mentioned at all among the main sub- 
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divisions in the Census Report. Practically all the clans in this 
district, except the few Chib and Jamwal families, take some 
part in cultivating the land, and have, therefore, no claim to the 
description Jaikéria. The Minhéis are assertive afd prond 
of their brotherhood with the Jamwals, but they never receive 
from the latter the coveted salutation ‘Jai deo.” The Raéjpits 
are chiefly Mussalmins by religion, and are decidedly inferior 
in physiqhe, industry and thrift to the Jats. They are more 
tenacious of their land which they regard as a sign of their posi- 
tion, but they are reckless in contracting cash debts. 


The Salehriis are nomerically the most important. They 
are Sombansi Kajpits. The founder came from the Deccan 
and settled in the Zafarwél tahsil, to which the clan is now 
confined. They are almost all Muhammadans, and have a bad 
name as thieves. But they have improved their reputation in 
this respect during the last quarter of a century, although they 
are still the most quarrelsome and litigious of any of their 
tribe. They still frequently consult Brahmins, and discourage 
marriage within the clan. 


The Bhatti Rijpéts are descended from the Raéja Rasdli, 
whose name is so intimately connected with the history of Sidl- 
kot. They are scattered all over the district, but are most 
numerons in Zafarwil and Raya. They are Muhammadans 
almost to a man ; bat still employ Brahmins, and retain many of 
their old Hindi social customs. They are the best of all the 
Rajput agriculturists. 

The Minhas clan claim solar descent, but they engage in 
agriculture and are looked down on by the higher castes. They 
are mostly Hindis, and are scattered over the north of the 
Sidlkot and Aafarwal tahsils. They discourage widow remar- 
riage. The Bajas are confined to Bajwat and the villages on the 
upper reaches of the Chenib. They are a poor, stunted race, 
The Deduniédn clan claim connection with the Janjias. They 
are all grouped together in a few villages near Aafarwil. 

The Ardins, or Rains, now number 72,697, and are the lead- 
ing gardener caste. They are all Muhammadans, and seem to 
have taken their present name when they broke off from the 
Kambohs, They are nearly everywhere only tenants, frequent- 
ly with rights of occupancy. They are skilful and industrious, 
and are unrivalled as market-gardeners. They have very small 
holdings, out of which they make the most that can be made. 
They are found all over the district. 

The Awaéns occupy a strip of country stretching from 
Maharajke in Aafarwal, due west, into Gujrat. They have very 
exalied theories about their descent, and describe themselves as 
the looting auxiliaries of some invaders of India from the west. 
But the fact that they still consult Brahmans points to a Hindi 
origin. They are practically oll Mubammadans and agricul- 
turists. They have good physique, but are indolent and rather 
vindictive, 
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The Kalils are all Hinds, converts to Muhammadanism 
from this tribe calling themselves Kakezais, Most Kalils now 
describe themselves as Abliéwélids. Many of them hold land, but 
their universal ambition is to be employed in Government service. 
Many engageit trade. The Sikh Kaldéls make good soldiers, and 
there are a number of retired Kalal officers in Siflkot, 


The Labduas are almost all Hindiis or Sikhs. They have 
largely abandoned their old trade as carriers and have ta en to 
agriculture. They enlist largely in the Pioneer regiments. As 
landowners they are chiefly met with in the south-east corner of 
the district near Lahore. | 


The majority of Brahmins, Mughals, Saiads, Neam&és and 
other priestly castes have little connection with the land. The 
Muhidls are not numerically apex tent in Sialkot, but they are a 
distinguished tribe who make their presence felt wherever they 
are. They claim descent from one Darofa Chara}, who was 
military tutor to some of the old Panday dynasty, and are always 
eager to disavow any connection with Brahmins. They 
never pretend to priestly functions, There are seven clans, the 
most important of which in this district is the Datt. They area 
fine looking, intelligent race of considerable capacity. They 
take eagerly to military service and make fine soldiers. 


The Kashmiris have declined in numbers somewhat and rare- 
ly own land. The only one of the minor professional castes which 
requires mention is the Bhat, They own a certain amount of 
land, but are really a criminal tribe. In one village owned by 
them every co-sharer has been at least once convicted by a 
criminal court. They profess to be Hindés, but have very little 
religious practices of any kind, The Bahripids are an interest- 
ing tribe who own a few villages in Daska, north of the Aik. 
They are all Sikhs with a special hatred of tobacco ; but claim 
a Rijpit descent, and their three clans have Rajpit names, 
Their separate existence as a tribe would appear to have begun 
about the time of Gurfi Govind Singh. They dislike well 
cultivation and usually supplement their income from the land 
by other work. They are famons basket makers, and some 
are cattle-dealers. They are keen sportsmen and make 
good soldiers. They are a hardy, abstemious race; but are 
miserly and quarrelsome. They do most of the kamims work 
themselves. Ly? ey have many words of Marwari origin peculiar to 
themselves, and every year they are visited by priests (kapri) 
from Marwér. | 


The numerous castes known as village moenials are 
described in Section D of this Chapter. . 


The following remarks on the leading families of the dis- 
trict are confined to those families of which mention is made in 
the volumes known as Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, recently brought 
up to date by Major 0. F. Masay. 
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Sard4r Jagjodh Singh is the son of Prince Peshaura Singh, 
and was born in 1843. During his life Prince Peshaura Sing held 
in equal shares with his brother, Kashmira Singh, the Ila a of 
Sialkot, worth Rs, 50,090 annually in jagir. He was murdered 
shortly after the birth of his son by Patteh Khan, Tiwana, and 
Sardar Chattar Singh, Atériwdla, at Attock in August 1844 by 
the orders of Sardér Jowahir Singh, the minister, On annex- 
ation the young boy received a large jagir in Bahréich. He 
has lived there most of his life, but of late years he has paid 
several visits to Sialkot, where he has a considerable personal 
property. He takes no part in public affairs, but there js no 
Sardar in the Punjab who gives more freely and unostentatious- 
ly to charity than be: 


Sardar Richpél Singh is the present head of the Sindh Jat 
family of Sirdnwali in the Pasrir tahsil, The family rose to 
position and power under the early Sikh rule, and the aunt of 
the present Sardar married into the Ro al family at Lahore, Her 
brother, Sardér Mangal Singh, attached himself to Prince Kharak 
Singh, whose chief favourite he was, and received large jdyira. 
On the death of the Prince most of the jagirs were resumed, 
After annexation he was allotted a cash pension of Rs. 1,000 a 
month. He died in 1864, In 1870 his only son, Richpél Singh, 
married the niece of Rani Jind Kaur, widow of Prince Kashmira 
Singh, and kas now one son, Shibdeo Singh, who wasborn in 1875, 
The Sardér began early to take an interest in public affairs, and 
in 1884 was nominated President of the District Board of Sidl- 
kot. Inthe same year he was entrusted with civil arid criminal 
powers as an Honorary Magistrate with his Court at Sirinwéli. 


The Sindbis of Waddla in Daska are worthy members 
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of the clan. The family first emerged from gershe Singh, 


during the Mughal ascendancy, but Sardér Mahté 

Singh was the first to strike out a course for himself, 
He threw in his lot with two of the Bhangi leaders, and became 
connected by marriage with the father of Maharajé Ranjit Singh. 
The latter, however, soon broke with him, anda fierce quarrel 
ensued. After much desultory fighting the heads of the family 
took service in Kashmir. They returned to the Punjab in 1814, 
and in the two Sikh wars some members took one side and some 
the other. Sardar Sahib Singh served in the Bar4 Ghorchara., 
On his death Government resumed three-fourths of his jagir, 
His eldest son, who died in 1894, never took service. But ‘the 
second son, Baghel Singh, has had a distinguished career, He 
rendered valuable assistance in 1857 both in Sidlkot and Ondh, 
and in 1873 went to the Andamana as Assistant District Super- 
intendent of Police. He retired in ]884o0n a well-earned pension 
and with the title of Rai Bahadur. He has since received grants 
of land in Wadila, Lahore and Gujranwala. Most of the younger 
members of the family have commissions in the native cavalry. 


The Béjwa Jats are represented by two wert faa 
branches of the clan. Tho respective heads both liye in 
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Kalaswila, a large town near Pasrir. The firat member of the 
family who made himself famous was Sardir Jodh Singh, who was 
first the favourite of Maharaji Ranjit Singh, and then the object 
of his hate. After three years of an unequal struggle he snbmit- 
ted, and the Maharaja conferred jégirs on him and married his 
danghter to Prince Kbarak Singh, On the latter’s death his 
widow adopted Sardér Baghwan Singh, the son of her second 
cousin. Heled the life of a country gentleman, and for some 
years before his death, in 1886, exercised the powers of an 
Honorary Magistrate. Sarddr Raghbir Singh, his only son, born 
in 1875,is now head of this branch. 


The other side of the clan came into prominence at a later 
stage, but the authenticated history of its members presents a 
noble record. They were consistently distinguished by personal 
bravery, while one ortwo have displayed no small military 
capacity. The first member of the family of whom an accurate 
account is obtainable was Sardir Khushal Singh. He was by 
choice a scholar, but his descendants have all been soldiers. His 
son, Dola Singh, was one of the most dashing cavalry leaders 
of the Maharaja’s army, His eldest.son, Jiwan Singh, was a 
remarkable character. He commanded the famous Sher Dil 
Paltan, and during the second Sikh war he remained thoroughly 
loyal. fe met his death at the hands of two dranken European 
eoldiers in Amritsar, and the Commander-in-Chief published a 
special General Order lamenting his loss. His elder son, Sant 
Singh, did good service in the Mutiny, and the younger, Sardar 
Jagat Singh, the present head of the family, has done much 
to emulate the brilliant career of his father. He was appoint- 
ed Subadir of the 29th Punjab Infantry when quite a lad, 
in 1857, and served in that regiment till his retirement in 1882, 
He has seen much war service, and won the Order of Merit at 
the Paimsr Kotal in 1878. He is President of the District 
Board, isan Honorary Magistrate, and is a member of the 
Order of the Indian Empire. 


Sardir Dydl Singh is the only member of the Botélia 
family who lives in Sialkot. The family belong to Gujranwala, 
but the Sardér lives at Wadala, where he is au Honorars Magis- 
trate and Sub-Regiatrar. 


A branch of the famous Min family of Mughal Chak in 
Gujranwala has settled down in the village of Mandnwila in the 
Raya tahsil, Tho head of this branch is Sardar Réi Manu Singh, 
a eon of the famous Sarddér Budh Singh. There are one or two 
other Sidlkot families with a name in history, who have declined 
in the last fifty years, and whose present representatives may 
be described aa mere magni nominis umbre. There is, there- 
fore, no necessity to allude to them here. 


Lhe following is a list of tho Raises or gentlemen of the 


district who have a place assigned to them in the Divisional 
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Durbér List. Those who have the letter P prefixed to their Chapter ITI, C. 


names are entitled to a seat in the Provincial Durbars :-— 
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P. Sardir Jagjodh Singh = 
| BP. Sardir Richpal Singh ait 


P. Sardir Jagat Singh, Sardér 
Bahddur, C.1.E. 


iad City a 
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P. et Sere Singh, Rai a Pcs Daska, 
P. Sardar Dydl Singh ... | Kheatet ...| Do, «| Do 
|| BP. Sa eaeee Singh, Sardér|JatSikh ... arab Rayna. 
Solndir-Mnajor Sikandar Khan, | Jat . | Mekta Stja | Do, 
Bardir Bahiddur. 
6 |Mabant Prom Singh =... .., | Ramgarhyd | Biibé-kf-bor | Sidlkor. 
Daska. 





| 0 | Rai Diwin Chand + ss | Khatri... | Ghurtal 








Most of these have been described above. Sardar Ganda GSardie Ganda 
Singh is a distinguished officer. He belongs to the Datt Singh. 
clan of the Muhidls described above. His home is in Zafarwal 
Dattin in the Kaya tahsil. He served with the XIXth Bengal 
Lancers in the Mutiny, China, Afghanistan and on the frontier, 
and has always borne himself well. Towards the close of his ; 
service he was selected by General Lord Roberts, Commander- 
in-Chief in India, to fill the appointment of Aide-de-Camp on 
Hia Excellency’s Staff. On his retirement in 1894 he was 
appointed Sub-Registrar of Riya. 


Subadir Major Sikandar Khin is another retired officer hadér-M a. 
whosaw much active service with the XIVth Sikhs, He lives in lo i: =a Et 
his native village of Mehta Saja, close to Riya. 


Mahant Prem Singh is the religions head and manager of Mahans Prem 
the Babé-ki-ber shrino on the outekirts of Sialkot city. He Sieh 
ig a promineut figure in the district, and has considerable influ- 
ence with the Sikh community. He makes an excellent manager 
of the shrine. Rai Diwin Chand is the proprietor of a printingy Réi Diwin Chand, 
press, and edits two Vernacular papers inthe city. He has | | 
taken a large amount of land on mortgage. 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Sarddr Réii Man Singh is the only surviving son of the 
famous Sardér Budh Singh of the Mughal Chak Man family, 
Ghuolém Mohay-ud-din is a YZaildér ip Aafarwil, Pir Ganj 
Bakhsh is an old man,who formerly was an Honorary Magistrate 
in Riya, Nardin Singh is an influential yeoman in the north 
of Réya. Jalél Khan is one of the moat efficient and influential 
Zaildirs in the district. Lal Singh is one of the lead ing Zaildars 
in Daska. Diwin Singh is the elder brother of Sardiér Ganda 
Singh noticed above, and is the head of the family, Besides 
the names included in the foregoing list there are a number of 
men of equal note and influence. In the Sidlkot tahsil there 
are Jawila Singh, Zaildér of Piro Chak, a representative 
Ghuman Jat; Mohammad Ali, Zaildar of Rasilpur-Gurhi, a 
Bhatti Jat; Nathe Khan, Zaildér of Mirikiwal, and one of the 
leading Aw4ns in the district i Pirthi Singh, a Minhés and 
#aildér of Chaprar ; Zid-ud-din and Nathd, both Chisti Shekh 
by caste, and Zaildars of the city and Chithi Shekhan respect- 
ively. The more important Zaildérs jn Daska are Rahmat 
Khan of Baddoke, whose father was an Honorary Magistrate; 
Sardar Ishir Singh of Wadiala, a Sindha Jat ; Hukam Singh of 
Sahowdla ; and Nawab Khan of Sambriél. Réya has more 
efficient Zaildirs than ‘any other tahsil. The leading men are 
Nabi Bakhsh, a Réjptit of Aulig ur, Who fought in the Sikh war 
in Kashmir, and is one of the most prominent men in the 
district ; Naurang Khén, a Rajpit of Daud ; Subadar Khan, 
a Kajpit of Hackhar i Hokam Din, a Jat of Kirto-Pindori : 
and Mansabddér Khan, a Jat of Dharug, who takes an interest 
in horse breeding. In Pasrér the leading Zaildérs are 
Muhammad Bakhsh, Jat of Bhérang Uncha; Arjan Singh, 
a Jat of Nangal Ram Chand; and Ghulém Rasil, of 
Kali, who iy to a very old family, and is a man of 
much influence, 4Zafarwal, the most efficient 4aildérs are 
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Ghasitd, Minhds of Jandifila, the leading Hindi Raéjpit in the Cha 
district ; Wasir Singh, Kahlon Jat, of Dhamthal: Shabdémat Villese Deueuniea: 


Khan and Ghulim Hossain, Pholarwan Rajptits of Pindi Bhigo 


pter ITT, D. 


| a and Tenures. 
both very efficient men ; and Amin Bakhsh of Chowinda, the = 


leading representative of an Akhari family, 


There area large number of retired native officers in 
thia district who, by virtue of their commission and the services 
they have rendered, are entitled to the position of a gentleman. 
Many of these still do good service as membera of the 
District and Local Boards. There are also 22 legal practitioners 
ia as barristers, pleaders or mukhtdrs are ex-officio Kursi 

ashina, 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


Table No. XV shows the varieties of tenure existing in this 
district as shown in the returns for 1892-98. Tha fignres are 
not of very much value. It is in most cases impossible to class 
a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recog- 
nized tenures ; the primary subdivision of rights between the 
main subdivision of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietors of each of the 
subdivisions follows another form, which itself often Varies 
from one subdivision to another. The clausification is sup- 
posed to be mainly based on the system according to which 
each member of the villyge community is responsible for 
payment of the revenue assexsed, But in the recent rensseas- 
ment the owners of the majority of the estates, hitherto described 
- as pattiddri, agreed to distribute the revenue by differential 
soil rates according to Possession, stipalating at the same time 
that the adoption of this system should not be- held to invali- 
date any other rights and privileges they might enjoy under a 
‘pattidari tenure. The tendency in this district, as eleewhere, 
es been for communal proprietorship to change into individual, 
and there are now only a very few estates held on a perfect 
pattidari tenure. 


Mr. Prinsep thus discusses the origin and growth of village 
constitutions in Sialkot :— 


* Generally speaking, the theory of tenure may be described ne at one 
time or other coming under one of the following stages :-—(1) the patriarchal, 
or landlord ; (2) the communal, or joint-stook ; (3) the divided, reguilat. 
ed by ancestra! shares ; (4) the divided,- regulated by customary shares ; (5) 
the accidental, regulated by possession. IT know no better way of showing the 
transition from one stage to another, and the causes which produce it, than by 
giving the following illustration:—The founder of » village secures a property by 
purchase, grant, appropriation or conquest. He hasa family of six sons: he 

ids itall himself. This representa the fret period, and corresponds with the 
pore landlord system. At his death, the siz sone being connected by a strong 
tie, bold the property in common, These sons too prefer to maintnin the joint 
interest in this form, Land is abundant, revenue is taken in kind they have oo 
differences to occasion any necessity for resort to division ; so the communal 
system ia maintained intact, the interest of each brother or rharehold 
regulated by the lawa of inheritance, In course of time, as Population 
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and with it the demand for land, dissenaions begin. The descendants of one son 
have heen onltivating lese—thoee of another more—than the shares which regu- 
late the division of profits, To prevent future disputes, the estate is dirided 
according to those lawa of inheritance, and here we come to the third type. As 
generation succeeds generation and the country js subject to change of role, 
stress of seasons and accidents oocor leading to hardship to individual oo-part- 
ner ; Bone die off, othera leare the village ; gome get involved in difficulties, 
othera mortgage their properties ; it can be conceived that mutations would fol- 
low, which would increase the holdings of some; while othors being unable or 
towilling to sueceed lapsed shares, additional reasons would come in to disturb 
possession and resort to the law in timea when little attention was paid to righr, 
and the infloential could yenerally do aa they plensed. In such a state of th nes 
it ix easy to see how ancestral shares would die ont, and customary sharre take 
ther place, which would agree with the land sctually held by each eo-partner, 
Villages of this claes would represent the fourth type. Ultimately all resort to 
sharea die# ont; there mar have been aa Sti in former days ; poverty 
may have driven out the old proprietors, w may have been snoceeded by culti- 
vators located by the kirdiir : the land may lie near a large town and hore 

Fo Toloablé as to have utterly changed handa jor if still belonging to the old 
brotherhood, owing to distress, misrule, and «a hundred Cannes, they found it 
their best interest to make each man's occupancy the rule of hia interest in the 
edtate ; or men of different castes may have become owners by original or sub- 
Requent Appropriation ;—whatever was the canse, there ia no trace of any kind of 
shores, the village costom is to throw the linbilities on the fota! area cultirated 
hw evch person, This takes na into the last stage, Generally, it is owing to some 
accident or defect in succession that this tenure may be attributed, sol have 
termed it the accidentul atage, Under tho classification nstally prescribed, the 
two first woold comprise all tenures held in common, known ag samfaddrf, or 
what ta popolarly termed shdmildé or sdnjf in thia district, The thied and fourth 
would take in pattiddrd whether (perfect) completely divided, or (im rfect), 
in. which some land wetnally held by the brotherhood was formally divided and 
tiv rest held in common. In the Inst 1 hare kept only such cttutes as are 
bhowdchded, or what J understand to be bAagdchdrd, ric, Where posession tk fhe 
eft ineceure of right and reaeponaibilifies, nol lund ie held completely, in #eror. 
ulty, whether ever subjected to formal division in previous days or not. . 

It is surpising that there should be so many as 69 estates 
in the district which are held on a saminddré system. Some of 
these have been recently acquired by their owner or owners, 
either as a gift, or parchase from Government. Others are 
iistances of families continuing for some generations with only 
one male representative who has natural ly snoceeded to the 
whole of the landed property. But the majority of the 69 
estates are hell on the commnanal or joint stock system, In 
these estates no formal partition of the land has ever taken 
place, but the few co-sharers bave recogniseil shares. Each 
share is really managed by its own owner, and there ia no 
uttempt ether at joint cultivation of the whole estate or ata 
division of the entire produce. In the next decade the few 
isolated instances of pure pattiddri estates will prebably dia- 
appear. Inthe recent settlement there was a strong tendency 
to make liability follow possession, and when ay internal distri- 
bution by shares was agreed to, it was anbject to some modi- 
fication or another, For instance, several villages y greed to 
distribute their revenue first of all over the different anbdivi- 
sions by shares, and then each snhdivision distributed its own 
demand, thus caleuluted according to differential soi) rates, 
Ou the conclusion of the first settlement Mr. Vrineep estimated 
that over 60 per cent. of the estates in the district followed 
the pattiddri system, but the condition of things has changed 
very much since then, | 


Sialkot District. ] 
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Sialkot is pre-eminently a district of small holdings. ‘The Chapter II, D. 
pressure of the population on the soil, the prevalent custom of = —— 
early marriage, the dislike of the peoplo tu emigration, and the fie ee ee 
perpetoal subdivision of the land, have combined to proince Rion ae ehaseaksinins 
a condition of affairs which forms an increasingly anxious nde 
problem, During the recent settlement the Villvges in each 
tahsil were classified according to the average sixe of the pro- 
prietors’ holdings. In working out the figures all revenue 
assigned lands, all areas encumbered by ooenpaiey rights, and 
all holdings in each village, which were very large as compared 
with the general run, were excluded. The results are embodied 

eos ee eet in the table Frivell on 
Percentoge of villages with an the margin, which has 
average acreage of been takes from the 








——— ~~ 


Tali. Acan in printed Report of the 
-Shin aod | nd onder ie Third Settlement. In 
under: | fifteen, | "°°" | respect of the size of 


—/ the holdings, the dis- 
trict resembles some 
tracts in Europe, such 
as the French Riviera, 
Baden, Hesse and 
Khenish Prussia, Bat 
eS SSS SS the resemblance ceases 
when we come to the way in which the position is confronted 
by the people. La petite culture has been hitherto a suecess 
in Europe, as the people have combined industrial or commer- 
cial pursuits with agriculture. ‘They have, moreover, while 
distinguished by extreme prudence and thrift, had sufficient 
mutual trust to establish a system of agricultural syndicates, 
which enable the producer to buy the necessities of agriculture 
in the cheapest market, and to realise his full profits without 
the intervention of a middleman. In the Punjab, on the other 
hand, education has not yet succeeded in uprooting the ides 
that a zamindar is demeaned by doing work which his fore- 
fathers employed artisans or menials to do for them. Local 
jealousy is still too common and too strong to allow of co- 
operation between the owners of small holdings, who are in 
all the relations of life the slaves of tribal rale and custom. 





Zufarwal ,.. 745 
Rayon. 425 
Pasrir ... 475 
Bialkert ho? 
Daskn fi od] 





There are only seventeen instances of talugddri tenures in Seperior and in- 
sidlkot. They arc, as elsewhere, mostly found in Haj pit villag- ferior proprietors. 
es, to the owners of which the proprietors of a neighbouring 
estate pay cither a small fixed nominal sum yearly, or a nominal 
ponies on their revenue, or a small contribution of grain at 
harvest. Enquiry usually shows that those who pay this allow- 
ance (hag faligqddri) were originally settled by the superior 
owners as tenants, and, gradually acquiring too firma hold on 
the land to be ousted, were recognised at the original settle- 
ment as having proprietary right, subject only to the payment 
of a seignorage of the nature described above, which is paid 
in addition to the revenue, 
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Only one whole estate and half of another in the district 


} — . are held on an inkiia malguzari tenure, the proprietors having 
Ma ge Comm bf recaoad compounded for the revenue, when they bonght the land from 


_ Superior and infee @OVeroment, 
com 


nor [a etors. 
Hiparian custome. 


All the estates in the Réya tahsil which have a river 
frontage, with one exception, Daud, and all the riverain 
estates in the Sialkot and Daska tahsils on the Chena except 
thirty, have fixed boundaries. The exceptions follow the dee , 
stream rule, known indifferently as kishti banna or had ilage 
ri. Their boundaries advance and recede as tho deep stream 
changes its channel. This custom is a relic of barbarism, and 
gives rise to disputes and trouble ; custom, too, varies within the 
limits of individual estates as to the rights of different co-sharers 
inland which becomes culturable owing to the action of the 
river. In 1865 almost all the riverain villages agreed that 
when the land of any co-sharer should bo cut away by the 
river, the amount would be made up to him ont of the common 
land, and, conversely, when any land should be newly thrown 
up, all co-sharera would have an equal share according to the 
moasure of their right. Bat thia custom was consistent] 
ignored. In some villages, again, which had a fixed boundary, the 
custom was to consider land newly thrown up as the sole property 
of the co-sharer who happened to possess it before it was snb- 
merged. But the haphazard fashion of recording changes on 
our maps, which used to prevail, was productive of too much’ 
confusion to allow this custom to be kept up. Generally speak- 
ing, in all but afew villages in the north of Raya, the man who 
lost his land got no compensation, and land newly thrown up wag 
annexed by the stronger members of the community. In these 
Raya villages the whole of the cultivated area subject to river 
action is annually Partitioned among all the owners, according 
to their shares, on a system known as rasa; buti, The fields are 
laid out in long narrow strips, running at right angles to 
the course of the river. In this way each owner gets his proper 
share of the different classes of soil. 


Table No. XVI shows the number and area of holdings cul- 
tivated by the owners themselves and by each class of tenants, 
with details of rents paid in cash and kind. This, again, is sup- 
plemented by Table No. XXI, which gives the average rents 
paid in each tahsil per acre for each class of soil by tenants- 
at-will. Of the whole cultivated area, 03 per cent. is cultivated 
by the owners themselves ; 2 per cent. by favoured tenants pay- 
ing no revt ; nearly 7 per cent. by tenants having a right of 
occupancy, permanent or temporary; and the remainder, nearly 
38 per cent., by tenants-at-will, Of these only one-third pay 
rent in cash, the rest paying in kind, either in fixed amounts, 
or according to a fixed share of the produce, which latter is the 
more common custom, 


Mr. Prinsep devoted much attention to the tenancy question 
at both the first and second settlements. The following 
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statement embodies the classification of tenants resulting from Chapter III, D. 
his arrangements in the old district as settled by him :— Village Communi- 


| Tenancies, 


NUMBER OF TewAnrTs, 





| Total of 
"Tall kin 


Of the cultivated area, itappears from farther details given 
by Mr. Prinsep that 33 per cent. was held by tenants, 12 per 
cent. by occupancy tenants, and 21 per cent. by tenants-at. 
will. On 69 per cent. of the area held by tenants, money rates 
of rent were fixed, the remaining 31 per cent. being in the 
hands of tenants paying by batdi. 


Two classes of tenants were found most prominent: (1) the Tenants, 
one for a long time resident in villages, whose tenancy was not 
often disturbed, and who enjoyed privileges locally admitted ; 
(2) the other, who cultivated off and on, chiefly resided in other 
villages, and lands were constantly being changed at the will 
either of the kirdir, his agent, the village officials, or individual 


proprietors. ‘Tenants were known under such names as :-— 


(1) Hisat chiik, who shared the payment of revenue, 
being resident cultivators ; 


(2) Varitin, who had cultivated for several years, or re- 
gularly from year to year ; 

(3) Asdmi, who had been subordinate cultivator of a 
particular landlord for some years ; 

(4) Vaei, a resident cultivator ; 

(9) Pahi or pdikashi, a mere tenant-at-will 


(6) Admd, a farm labourer who conducted tillage for 
his master, 


There was a further small class of tenants in Bajwat term- 
ed oprd, the same name as the uprithue of the Andar tract 
in Shakargarh, who till one crop and then disappear. They are 
distinguished from piikdshé, as coming from a distance, and 
tandi asdmi, or tenants who live in neighbouring villages, 
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Chapter III, D. 


Village Communi- 

ties and Tenures. 
Tenanta havieg a 

superior position, 


Paikdeht or non: 
resident tenants, 


Resident enliti- 
vators treated with 
much indulgence, 


. The first two and, perhaps, 
allowed privileges, They share 
their tenure was heritable. So 
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the fourth in some places were 
dinthe payment of revenue: 
long as they paid the demands 


of the State and the Village charges, they were not molested. 


They might ent trees planted 


by others for agricultural or 


domestic purposes, but could not plant or sell them without 


asking the owner. They could 


notin any way transfer their 


right of occupancy, and instances of sub-letting have never 
come to notice. With the first class, however, the right verged 
more into thatof a subordinate proprietor; he became a co-partner 
for the time, not only bearing the liabilities, but enjoying all 
the profits as a proprietor. It has nowhere been traced that 
parties in the position of the frst class have ever paid proprie- 
tary dues to anybody, while from the other classes rent charges 
under the name of biswi, maliki, ismi, were universally, taken 
under the grain system and made over to the proprietor at the 


time the Government account 
openly declare that every class 


wos struck. But proprietors 
of tenants could be evicted nt 


will when the land was required by the landowner for his own 


use, 


The third and fifth classes 


were essentially tenants-at-will ; 


the latter could be ejected at any time; the only difference be- 


tween the two consisted in the 


latter being completely at the 


mercy of the landlord ; while to evict the former it was perhaps 


necessary to apply first to the 
scarcely be accepted as tenants, 


kirdir, The sixth class can 
but by a turn of circumstances, 


during the absence of their masters in days of change and 


encroachinent, they too havo ris 


eninto a position of absolute 


management, and instances have been known where an award 
of arbitrators has conferred on them even the more permanent 


right of oceupane Vv. 


Prior to Sikh rule, when Ranjit Deo held sway over the 
upper half of the district, it is alleged that if tenants had 
cleared the soil and cultivated for two gateratons, disposses-_ 

t 


sion could not take place except wi 
authorities ; and proprietors, so long as they recei 


abstained from attempting to 
right, however, was lost sight 


the support of the 

vad thus dues, 
bring it about. This tenant 
of during the anarchy that fol- 


Jowed the appropriation of tho country by the Bhangi Sardar. 


- 


Each jigirdar or kirddr did what he chose, and a custom of this 
kind naturally declined under 4 system that levellod all classes 
under grain payments. Still Mr. Pringsep recorded that it was 
remarkable how numerous were the occupants who had held 
their land for even two and three generations, and how readily 
their right to hereditary occupancy had been admitted by tho 


proprietary body in general, 


The usual tests required for the establishment of rights 
of occupancy during Mr, Prinsep’s investigation were :— 


= 
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(1) twelve years’ possession on part of resident, and 20 years of 
non-resident claimants ; (2) proof of descent from father to gon ; 
(3) unopposed appropriation or reclamation of the land; (4) 
intermediate improvements ; (5) payment of revenue in cash ; 
(G) whether losses had been sustained ; (*) and the customary 
cutting of trees. Care was taken to ascertain what rate of 
malikiné was paid before, that no injustice might be done to 
the proprietors; but the decisions naturally leaned rather 
towards the cultivators, from the impression that under the 
Sikh system, which left littla or no profit, proprietary dues 
were more nominal than real, 


The classification adopted by Mr. Prinsep was disapproved 
of by Government, and after the passing of the Tenancy Act, 
No. XXVIII of 1868, an officer was put on special duty to 
revise the entries in the records dealing with tenants, “The 
result of his proceedings was to restore occupancy rights under 
the Act to many tenants who had been, a short time before, re- 
corded as entitled only to a qualified kind of protection, 


The tenants with rights of occupancy fall now into two 
clayses. Inthe first are those who are recorded as haying 
occupancy rights under sections 5, 6 and 8 of the Tenancy Act, 
No. XVI of 1837. These are known as dakhilkdr, or popularly 
as maurtsi. In the second are thoss who are recorded ag 
having received protection (pandh) from ejectment, and these 
are styled pandhis, Tho arrangement by which they wero 


given this protection was made at Mr, Prinsep’s second settle. 


ment in 1865,and the period of protection, which was fixed 
with the aid of assessors, after consideration of each case, may 
be for an indefinite term, for one or two lives, for such time as 
certain specified service is performed, and 80 forth. ‘There are 
many and various such conditions, In practice all but the best 
informed of the landlords regard the rights of all classes ag 
identical; they are, in common parlance, all called maurtisi, and 
all pay rent at much the same rates, ‘The usualrent is a sum 
equal to the revenne and cesses of the holding, plas a small 
malikana, or landlord’s due, which varies from one to four annas 
in every rupee of revenue, Some, however, have had their 
rents euhanced by decree, and some pay a rent equal to double 
the revenue which is not far short of what is paid by tenants-at- 
will, The average size of the holdings of occupancy and pro- 
fected tenants is a little over 14 acres, 


The principal classes who cultivate land as tenante-nt-wil! 
are landowners who have mortgaged their holdings, but continue 
to cultivate them under the mortgagees, Inndowners who have 
small holdings of their own and supplement their income b 
renting the lands of lazier or larger proprietors, Ardins and 
other gardener castes, and the village menials and artisans, 
The first class of tenants are common everywhere, and have a 


Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 
Resident enlti- 
vators troated with 
moch indulrence, 


Occupancy and 


Tenanta-nt-will, 


Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 
Tennnta-nt-will, 


Cash rents, 
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very hard life, especially when the mortgagee takes cash. The 
second class are more rare. They are generally Jats, who take 
the land of their RéjpGt neighbours. The third class are 
numerous. ‘They rarely rent large holdings, and content them- 
selves with garden cultivation in small plots. The fourth class 
are yearly increasing, as they find that the zamindar ia not 
such a generous employer of labour as he used to ho. They 
usually cultivate unirrigated land, or small plots near the 
village pend, which they can irrigate by hand lift. The letting 
of the land usually takes place in Chet (March to April) when 
there is a pause in agricultural operations before the spring crop 
ripens, but the tenant does not receive actnal possession of the 
land until the harvest is over, unless he means to grow cane or 
cotton. In most cases tenancies last for a year; although the 
sume tenant may goon for years culttvating under the same 
landlord, he has to renew his agreement every spring. ‘The 
rent is usually paid half-yearly, in arrear, at the same time ag 
the revenue. ‘The custom of writing leases and tenders of 
agreement (patta-i-kabiliyat) was practically unknown until 
the creation under our administrative systom of alien mort- 
gagees. Almost every money-lendar who has taken lands 
insists On a written agreement with his tenants, and the zam{n- 
dara, who see what respect is paid by our Courts to anything 
in the shape of a document, aro taking to the same practice. 
Except where the tenancy is very large the revenue due to 
Government is paid by the landlord, Whore the rent is a fixed 
amount of money or grain, the area of the tenancy is ascertained 
by pacing (kadmi paimdish). Bat the paces are shorter than 
the karames of our survey, and the result is that the tenancy is 
invariably made out to be larger than it really is. Asa rule the 
excess is 25 per cent.,so that the rent of what is recorded in 
our papers as | acra is calculated as the amount due on 14 
acres, according to whatever rate is fixed between the con- 
tracting parties. In other words, if they agree the rent is to be 
four rupees an acre, and the size of the holding is one standard 
acre, the tenant really pays five rupees. 


Notices of ejectment ander section 43 of the Tenancy Act, 
No. XVI of 1387, are com 

rule, at the instigation of alien mortgagees, who wish to dis- 
possess the mortgagor-tenant, or to f righten him into paying 
a higher rate of rent; or of owners the claim of whose tenants 


to some measure of protection they wish to contest in the law 
courts, 


Cash rents proper are paid on only 13 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area, and on 34 per cent. of the lands held by tenants 
at-will, ‘They are quite of modern growth, and are gradually 
coming into greater favour, They are most popular with mort- 
gagees of the money-lending classes and with absentee proprie- 
tors. They are common on the valuable lands near cities and 
large towns which bear vegetables and the highest class of 


paratively rare, They are issned, aga - 


a 


. 
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farm produce, Thoy are taken on all classes of land indiscrimi- Chapter IIL, D. 
nately, as in this district the character of the rent depends as y Comm mui- 
yet inuch more on the personal idiosyncrasies of the individual ties and Tenures. 
landlords than on the quality of the soil. In many cases if Cash rents. 
happens that the rents imposed are merely the rates of interost 

due on debts which are secured by the land. In such cases the 

s0-calivd rents are never paid in fall, the unpaid balances being 

debited to the tenant in the landlords’ books, so that every year 

the chances of settling the original debt become more remote. 

The truth is the whole system of rent in this district is at pre- 

sent passing through a period of transition. In the tracts close 

to the railway, and more or less in touch with the commerce of 

the province, rents have become steadied and represent on the 

whole fairly accurately the true letting value of the land. 

Kisewhere the case is very different, and over the greater part 

of the district both the classes of rent and the rates of each 

class fluctuate in the most arbitrary way. 


Kind rents, which are paid on 25 per cant. of the total culti- “ied rem. 
vated area and 66 per cent. of the lands under tenants-at-will 
are of two classes. By far the most common system is that popu- 
larly known as batai, under which it is agreed that the land- 
lord is to receive accertain fized share of the produce. This 
share varies from one-fourthto one-half, Batdi rents are paid on 
68 per cent. of the area paying kind rents, and the lands paying 
one-half share of the produce form naarly four-fifths of the total. 
The share of the produce is almost always marked off after the 
costs of cultivation have been deducted, or, in other words, after 
the village menials have all received their customary dues from 
the grain heap. I[t will at once be seen that this system is bound 
“0 give rise to abuses, as the tenant's opportunities for peculation 
are abundant unless the landlord sitsday and night over the crop. 
This unsatisfactory etate of things has caused the adoption of 
the second class of kind rents. ‘These are rents represented by 
fixed amounts of grain determined before the crop is even sown. 
Naturally they can be taken only on lands where the harvest is 
practically secured by artificial irrigation. The tenant does not 
always pay the stipulated rent in the grain he happens to grow, 
for it is generally agreed that the rent shall be paid in wheat, 
but such rents are most common on lands where wheat would be 
frown in any case 


_. Formerly the cnstom of taking a share of the straw along 
with the grain was very uncommon among the zAmindars, 
although the money-lenders were wont to exact their pound of 
flesh. Butduring recent settlement operations, the soarching 
inguiry held as to the prevalence of this practice caused 
most landlords to waken to a sense of their opportunities, 
and it is not improbable that in another decade landlords 
who content themselves with a share of the grain only will be in 
& minority. 
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True agricultural partnerships are rarely met with in Sialkot, 


Village Communi- Fall brothers sometimes ecaltivate their lands together, but even 
ties and Tenures. this js uncommon. Several members of a family, down ty 
Cultivating part- second or third cousins, continue to be recorded 8 joint proprie- 


nerahip, 


nilddra. 


tors of land; but on enquiry it will generally be found that each 
shareholder cultivates his own separate fields. Joint owners may 
exchange their fields uny time after harvest, but each cultivates 
his own field by himself and “ppropriates all the produce. As a 


rule no rent is taken from any co-sharer who may happen to ba 


in Se possession of more than his recorded share of the 
common land (shdmildt), In the recent settlement very few 
villages in the district were ascertained to keep up this 
custom, 


A number of Villages grouped together form a zal or 
circle, over which there is a zaildir, The size of these 
groups varies secording to circumstances, but they are 
couterminous with patwaris circles, four of which on the 
average goto make up one sail, Zaildars Were appointed by 
ir, rinsep, Settlement Commissioner, in 1865, to take the 
pace of similar functionaries under previous Governments 
known as chaudhris. heir relative position towards the 
chief headmen of their circles is very moch that of the chief 
headmen towards the ordjnary headmen. Ho js directly respon- 
sible for seeing the orders of the district authorities carried ont, 
and he has to make reports and render assistance in all subjects 
connected with the Police, revenue and administrative business 
of his zail, Up to this eettloment the zaildérs were paid by an 
additional cess recovered from the people which varied from 12 
moas per cent. on the revenue of the zail to Re. 1-8-0 per cent, 
One or two received in addition small payments of grain, There 
Were in all 84 #aildirs, and there is nothing on record to show 
what principles were followed in working out the scheme ; but it 
would appear that the personal worth and efficiency of the 
chaudhris selected hy the Settlement Commissioner for the new 
eppomtments were prominent factors inthe work of determining 
the size ofeach circle, Tn the settlement of 1888—95 the whole 
system was reorganised and zai! limits were altered where neces: 
sary. The pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of one per cent, 
on the revenue of the zail, which is now met by Government 
out of revenue collections and is no longer an extra cess, But 
in arranging the circles the tribal composition of each and the 
equable division of: responsibility and work have been considered 
above allelse. The incume of each sail has been disregarded 
iB view of the probable introduction of the graded system 
of pay, 
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The zails have been reduced from 84 to 72, which are given 
in the following table :— 








Bajra ees 
Maharajka Pry 
Pind! Bhi¢o 
| Chobirn .., 
a | Khindowdli 
‘s | Badiina ,.. 
| 3 Chowinds ... 
& Shirin, fim 
st |Dallam ,., 
Babzkot ,;, 
dandiila .,, 
2aforwal .,., 
Dhamthal ... 
Ainowali ,.. 





Bablolpor .., 
j Bhirang Uncha 
| Saukanwind 
Ealaswale 


Pasrir 


ba 


2 ropi sl 
tdha Gory; 
Batrih si 
Bholer 


Pasntn. 


Lit 


Name of gail, 


Gondhila ... sei 

Fits ihe one ome 
Nirowdl ~ ,.. aie 
Maujoke ... ass 
Dharag miko no on 
Diiod .., be 

a Hallowdl <a 8 
& | Talwandi Bhindrin 
f= = Jivon Goriys Per 
| Baddo Malhi anw 
Mirowil 
Hachchar ,,. - 
Kirto nse 
Auliipor hin Bes 


2s 


Paropt 


oe 


Baa 


tn 





aan # 


Sikhine 
Wihndo 
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Number of revenne 
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o Zaildirs, 
= 
é 
ip Name of saildar. 2 
s = 
3 F F 
7 | E | 
66) Nathe Khdn and Diwia |Jatand Awan. 
Eakhah, 
28 Fazila ioe ee ae 
27 Bhahémat Khin one Te 
ot) | Ghol4am Hussain tt Per 
av ir 
20 Arjan eae Ts ane 
rl Ain Bakhah abi hea 
25 /Hoyit Mubammad .., ae 
46) Gholim Mohay-nd-din se 
+1 Afral Rhino sea fae ona 
2 Ghasiti an ane aa 
a0 | Ramtia Ehdo ae nse 
62 Wasir Singh Le] ae oh 
bb Manladid ant ate aoa 
oo | Gurdit Singh ... vas as 
00 | Barboaland ras eae at 
39 | Lal Singh = aia 
47 | Nidhin Singh ec 
4h Mansabdiar, aaa baa Gas 
nS | N Orang Khan Te | Aan 
24 | Kishen Singh .,, 1 a4 
38 | Dittin 
24 eitp Muhommad atid Maula. 
ad, 
ai Muhammad Khan ee 
S00 | Jalil Khan ,,, as ‘ 
2) | Bibadir Ehia ae oe 
=3 | Hukam Din ,., ie a 
63 Nabi Bakhsh bab eae nee 
BY | Ata Dinh yea ih 
55 | Mohammad Bakhsh , ot 
35 | Bite Singh 
$5 | Sardir Jagat Singh, ‘Gardir | 
Bahadur, oO; 
| Altaf All im iam nt 
29 Arjan Singh Th Ta | ana 
ae and Chand iad Pre woe 
2d |} Jalal Khin  ,., ca os 
j os Pir Spr ea aga nba sas 
40 | Jiwan Bing ap re 
40 | Ghulim Revit rr 
4 Nawab K.bén .. Pre = 
= = 
‘ 
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Chak Sintal ao 
Gangwil ..., re 
Gondal = oe 


30 es 
41 / Moti Ram and Suchet Singh, 
37 | PirthiSingh .. 















| Rangpur Saroch es 45 | Mohammad Bakhsh aes | De 
| Marikiwi]... =, Sl) Nathe Khan... 4. ae | Rajpat 






Chitti Shekhin 
Eildwil ... — 
peeks i ane | 
ha. oak Pat) 
Sidlkot - oe 
Bhorth Pre] 
Rasilpur iw. wa. 
one ach ah eo | 
wilpor ... 
Gurhi 1 : 
Ghieuke .,., sea 
PiroChak .,, = 


a | Natha awa rT eee Prd Jat and Awin. 
ih Karm Chand iin Ptr] hae J 
$2|Haerf Singh 2. ss.  , 
o2 | Fateh Jang Tr ane tae 

> Si | in ne CL | ina Artin anil Jak. 

} Lik Lf Shah one ann ine at and Ra | 

63 | Ghuldm Nabf 2S sigs ipit 
ol Mohammad Hayat ok rel 


“Hh Mahommad Ali Beh Pee 


25 | Umar Bakhah,,, rl aa 
“9 |Jowila Bingh ,.. ses a 























—— a es oe 


nab on i aa | Nawab agers i os vue | mk 
' 7 OF ao. © oe | teh iB | fu in. h wee iam i 
| Kandausiin ,., ee 29 Din Rie igs oe 








Malkénwala.,, ,..| 11 | Jaswant Rai, 27” 
Bhopalwals,,. ore #0 | Sabi Bakheh ,., = i 
Sihowila  ,., »| 16 | Hokam Singh... sae 







Baddoke = ., ..| 15 |Rahmdt Khao... ... |. 
Daska me EL $2 | Lal Singh 






Goindks ite $1 | Partab Singh i * ie 
Talwandi MuseKhén| 26|AliGaubar ., -. 
Bhoi toe eee Ce] at Ghasitn foe ab mee | 





Wadala eae nae al ace 
| Hamidper ,., ia 31 | Nabi Bakhsh his pre 















Villog ————— he 3 | ; 

illage headmen ar The figures in the margin show the 
Tabs, =| villsge | number of headmen or lambardirs in the 
) ——.| several tahsils of this district. ‘This 
hiya” “| 4497 | givesan average of 2 headmen to each 
Bidlkot ae 1.015 village. The number in each village is, 
“ emo | asa rule, the same as that fixed at the first 
Total District! acoy | Tegular settlement. Ordinarily there is 
~~ sC« tH headman for each patti, or subdivision 
of the village, but experience has shown that in some cases the 
number of headmen is greater than is really required. The 
result is that each headman’s authority is lessened, and the 
remuneration is too small to be of much value. When opportunit 
occur vacant posts are abolished, but under the orders in forey 
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this can be done to only a small extent. Headmen receive Chapter ITT, D. 
5 per cent. on all revenue collections. This ig an additional. ae ee 
cesson the revenue. In return they are responsible for the qingec mall 
collection of the revenue from the landowners, and are expected Village he a 
to assist in the prevention and detection of crime. The position — ; 
is one of great responsibility, and if the duties attaching to it 
as laid down in the rules under the Land Revenue Act, are 
properly performed, it entails a great amount of work. The 
lambardar is, far more than zaildar, the intermediary between 
the Government and the people, and the smooth wor ing of the 
district administration depends not a little on his loyalty and 
co-operation. Lambardars are appointed by the Collector, and 
hereditary claims are usually considered if the near relations 
of a deceased headman are fitted to hold the post. 

Out of the total number of headmen given above, the fol- Chief headmen. 
lowing are chief headmen ;— 

Tahsil, 


fafarwil atk ose a ae -» #598 ont of 870 
Haya... ice en ot T - of0 ,, 1,087 


Pasrir ... 2 ., 1,015 
Bidlkot ibe Hin he re 1,196 
Daska ,., a8 Cl 670 

Total District il wo 2116 «|, 4TOF 








In the second regular settlement Mr. Prinsep appointed one 
chief headman, and sometimes even two, in every village. This 
officer is popularly known as sarpanch. Chief headmen are paid 
by an extra cess of 1 per cent. on the revenue of the whole 
village, in addition to the 5 per cent. they get as ordinary 
headmen. A small plot was also assigned tu each out of the 
village culturable waste, and the revenue on this was remitted 
by Government. These free grants have now been all con- 
verted into cash inims and the plots have beon assessed. 
Orders alao have been received to abolish the appointment of 
sarpanch in all villages where there are not more than two 
ordinary headmen. Present incumbents, however, are to retain 
for their lives their position and emoluments, The indms as 
they fall in will bb funded and redistributed as yeomen grants 
(sufaid poshi indm) to deserving lambardars or zamindars. 

The patwari is a revenue official who is responsible for the The village as 
maintenance and preservation of all village records affecting °o™stant or patwari. 
the land revenue estates in his circle, He also has other duties 
to perform, which are ordered in accordance with instructions 
issued from time to time by the superior revenue authorities of 
the province. He is appointed by the Collector, and is entirely 
under his control. A cess on the land revenue of Rs. 5-4-0 

er cent. is levied over the whole district, and is separately 
‘unded, This goes to meet the pay of the patwdris, which 
varies from Rs, 10 to Rs, 14 per mensem, the pay of the kaning 
agency, and the cost of the instruments and stationery used by , 
them. A patwari’s circle comprises a fixed number of revenue 
estates, which varies according to their size, In this district 


is a * 
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Chapter III, D. there are 2,525 revenue estates and 1,750,987 survey numbers 
Is OM or fields. The total number of patwaris has been recently 
{illage Communi- raised from 384 to 403; the average nomber of estates and of 
The village ac- Survey fields to each patwiri is now, therefore, 6 and 4,345, 
Countant or patwiri. respectively, 

p ser'vanta, A large proportion of the po nlation of every village con- 
omens sista of the clase Enown as amie or sepi which Foolaaes both 
farm-hands and artisans, each section of whom have well- 
defined duties to perform and a recognised tariff of wages. 
The word sep was originally a general term for the work of all 
these dependants, bat is now indifferently applied both to the 
duty and the remuneration, The relations of the kamins with 
the landowners are regulated by immemorial custom ; but they 
are now going through a process of modification owing to the 
intense pressure of the people on the soil, the spread of educn- 
tion, and the tendency towards Christianity on the part of the 

lowest and most numerous section, 


The Chibra. This section is cailed chihra, who is a sweeper or scavenger 
by caste, and has hitherto been the indispensable seryant 
of every zamindér, Atthe census of 1891 in this district 87 
per cent. returned themselves as Hindis. These are the least 
enterprising of the caste, as a rule, or at any rate the least 
inclined to quarrel with their lot. Twelve per cent. are returned | 
as Musalmings. When they embrace Islamism they call them- 
selves Musalli. The only respect in which the Musalli differs 
from the HindG sweeper is that he is circumcised and abstains 
from carrion. Nearly 1 per cent. are Sikhs, who are known by- 
the term Mazbis, They are cleaner, braver and more intelli- 
gent than the others, and are strict adherents of their adopted 
faith. They form the bulk of the recruits in our Pioneer 
regiments and make plucky soldiers. But the returns of Mazbi 
and Christian Chahras are not very reliable, as the followers 
of the Sikh and Christian religion are never very anxious to 
parade their hereditary caste. The Chirds are, qua agricultural 
occupations, divided into two classes, ‘The Athri Chabra is the 
Servant or serf of the zamindar, and rarely does any house work, 
being ctployed entirely in the fields. He has to plough and 
irrigate the land, carry manure, attend to the cattle, and do the 
hardest part of the threshing and winnowing, He does in fact 
all the hardest and most disagreeable work which the “amindéir 
would otherwise have to do himself. He can very rarely work 
for more than one family. In return the Athri geta his dail 
food and one maund or 14 flops per mani (local measure) of all 
cereals at harvest. He receives also one blanket aud one pair 
of shoes a year, he Sepi Chihra serves two or more families, 
He ia the Scavenger of the house and byre, he makes most of the 
dung fuel, assists with the cattle, and takes his share of har- 
vest operations. He is expected to rin messages and make 
himself general! y useful. When employed in purely agricul- 
tural work, he gets his daily food, and at each harvest receives 2 
Pes per mint of grain, The Vhtihrds share the flesh and hides 
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of the cattle which die, but have to supply a certain amount of Chapter ITT, D. 


untanned leather every year. 


| i ‘Village Communi- 
The kumhar, or potter, makes all the earthenware or bricks ties and Tenures. 


required by the zamindér, In well-irrigated tracts he has to 
keep the wells supplied with the small earthen pots (éind) 
which lift the water. He is also the carrier of the country and 
keeps donkeys. He has to carry grain within the village area, 
and bring to the village grain bought elsewhere. He also 
carries manure and fuel. Where there isa well he pets one 
headload of maize and one of rice and one maund of rice grain 
at the autumn harvest. In the rabi harvest he gets one-eighth 
of an acre of standing wheat, six headloads of wheat and three 
headloads of barley per well. He does not rank high in the 
social scale, as he has so much to do with manure. 


The lohir, or ironsmith, is, with the carpenter, a very im- 
portant person, as all iron-work, such as the manufacture and 
repair of agricultural implements, has to be done by him. 
The iron and charcoal used in his work are always supplied 
by the zamindérs. In the kharif he is paid like the potter, 
but he is specially paid while the cane-press is at aoe and 
gets the last plucking of the cotton fields, In the rabi ho gets 
three headloads of wheat, three of barley, and one-sixteenth of 
an acre of standing wheat. The lohirs are an enterprising 
class, and they and the farkhdns have much in common, They 
take readily to cultivation when they have the opportanity. 


The tarkhan, or carpenter, has to make and repair all 
wooden agricultural implements and household furniture. He 
receives the same wages as the lohdr at both harvests, but his 
share of rice and spring cereals is larger. He is specially paid for 
the wood-work of a well or the indigenous cane-press, While 
the latter is at work, he gets one find of cane-juice and one sér 
of Sip lakes a day, and receives his daily food while repairing a 
well, 


The water-carrier when termed machi is always a Mnsal- 
man, and when he calla himself a jhiwar is generally a Hindé., 
The main duty of this class is to carry water to the honses, or 
fields, or wherever it may be required. They are helped in 
their labours by their women, who supply most of the village 
mid wives. The Hindi jhkiwar, who is known as kahar 
further south, acts as palanquin bearer, and is supposed to 
have the monopoly of the transport trade which is carried on 
the shoulders. He receives small customary dues at each 
harvest, These vary all over the district. He is always paid 
separately in cash when he does transport work. 


There are a nomber of other menials, who are also paid by 
customary dues at harvest. But these are small in amount, 
and vary a good deal indifferent tracts. ‘These are the ndi, 
or barber, juliha, or weaver, the mochié, or shoemaker, and the 
chhimba, or washerman. Most of these used to receive a small 


Tarkhan. 


Michhi or Jhiwar,. 


Cther menials, 
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Chapter ITI, D. plot of Jand at the spring harvest, but this custom is dying out. 
Villace Con ;. the barber is the best paid of all, as he is a. most important 
vand Tenures. person at weddings and funerals, and his wife receives dnes 
Other menial, Of her own at these social ceremonies. Besides these less im- 

1 portant menials, there is a class of men who have special duties 
to perform on special occasions, and in return have to be paid 

out of the common grain heap. The more important are the 

mirdsi, or village bard, the Brahmin, ulimé or Musalmén 

spiritual guide, fakir, parohit, or Hindd priest, and the barwala, 

or watchman. 


Altogether the agriculturist, who has a peepads for the 
traditions and customs of his forefathers, has to disburse a ver 
large percentage of his harvest before it ever leaves the thresh- 
ing-floor. This percentage is heaviest where there ara wells, 
and lightest in the high unirrigated tracts. 


Petty village In most villages one or more persons, who are looked on 
arantees. as the Sspecdents of the proprietary body, receive concessions 
from that body, as a whole, in return for service. The nature 


of these concessions varies. Sometimes the land is leased to 
the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment 
of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the 
revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while 
occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the 
land, whiok, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility 
for revenue and the like, vest in the person performing certain 
mes services at such time, and for so long as he performs 
them. These grants are most commonly made to village menials 
antl watchmen on condition of, or in payment for, services 
rendered; to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village 
rest-housee, so long as they perform the dates of the post: and 
for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like, 


Transfers of land. Statistica of land transfers are given in Table No. XXXII. 


Since annexation 5 per cent, of the land under cultivation has 
been sold outright, and 23 per cent. of such land has been 
mortgaged with possession. | 


Sales have been most common in the Ré yaond Pasrdr tahsils, 
PSS ==. __ and fewest in Daska and 
| ee a | Zafarwal. The table in the 

Tahefl. ermine. | money. | Totn). margin ives the detaila 

| lenders, | of sales in the different 








———————. a ____, —_— 





daterwil | 1 | 4 | gq | tabsils, expressed in por- 
| Raya ie - | “ 7 | centages on the cultivated 
Puariie | 4 2 6 | area. It will be seen that 
one : * | 4 | in Zafarwal, Sidlkot and 
[peer ae eee | * | Daska talf of the sales 
Dintrict ... 4 2 | 5 | have been to zamindars 
= = ne 


ani halfte money -lenders, 


fn Raya and Pasrér the majority of the vendees are mam inddrs, 
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No zamindér sells his land, however indebted he may be (Chapter JQ, D. 
unless as a last resource. Sales are generally duetooneof — . 
two canses. Several .are by original owners who have been QO *8 0st 
rained by reckless living or gambling, and there are many ~ aisters of land. 
instances of men whose holdings were too small for their support, = | 
nud who preferred to cut off their connection with their homes 

and emigrate in search of work, Fictitious sales by childless 

proprietors are also not uncommon, 


Details of 








the areas mortgaged, ag recorded in our papers, 
Sia het. are given in the margin, 
ween ||| See , expressed in percentages 
Nhs |leades | | on the total cultivated 
| area. Nearly a quarter 
of the whole cultivated 





5 SS ee 











| -aumialy ann is SY a area of the district is 
A 2 Site i 

Po vie “7 “ip 3; | thus in the hands of 

Sidilkat r | go] aliens, and only in one 

Daake o 15 24 | tahsil, Zafarwaél, is the 
District nt 10 18 pe total mortgaged to 





that mortgaged to money-lenders. Most of the transactions are 
true alienations due to the pinch of necessity. Where the land 
is mortgaged to a zamindiir, the mortgagee either cultivates the 
land himself, or by some tenant other than the mortgagor. 
Where the mortgagee is a money-lender, however, he prefers to 
keep the mortgagor on as his tenant. He knows that the latter 
is celeria paribus more likely to get a good harvest out of the 
land than any other tenant ; he can usually get him to pay a 
higher rate of rent than an outsider would agree to ; and he 
has still the mortgagor's finances in his power. The old account 
is kept open, and can, as is too often the case, be freely mani- 
pulated, 


_ _ The following remarks on land transfers and general 
indebtedness are taken from the report of the revision of 
séttlement just completed :— 


In 1865 both the zamindars and the moner-londera had hardly begun to 
ronlise the stability of tenore assured to the former by the British 2 te the 
consequent large increase in the valoe of the security they could offer in the event 
of their requiring loans, There waa, therefore, up to that date little alionazion of 
land either by way of sale or mortgage. Since then the process of expropriation 
of the old landowning classes has gone on briskly. The canses for this are similar 
to those which have operated in the other districts of the Punjob, and are well 
known, Briefly, they are the rise since Sikh times in the money value of land; the 
absence of education among the gamindare; the change in the relations to the 
agriculturiste of the dandhs, who have advanced so far in position and power 
in the eyes of the law ; the enormous increase in litigution; the rise in the stand. 
ard of com fort and living; and, most important of ull, the general tendency of our 
complicated lognl system to handicap onfairly the man who has neither brains 
HOF capital, Ago rule, when a gniall peosant proprietor once engages in litiga- 
Tyr with amoney-lender, he takes on himself n load which he can never shake 
of. Even if he wink he has to inene leury Hishilities, which tho procerds of shia 
emall holding are rarely sufficient to discharge, so in any suse the spoile of vic- 
tory rest with the sahdkdr. 
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Chapter III, D. In addition to the labilities of the taminddra, represented by mor ged 
Cha ory D land, there iso large amount of floating debt unsecured by any saniks: Doring 


Village mmuni- the progress of this s¢ttloment, an attom pt Waa made to atimate the total of these 
ties ee Tenures. "osecured advances. Full detuils are given in the printed assessment reports. 
Agricultural in. [¢ 18 sufficient to note here that the returns give a total for the district of 65 
abbbatlaan ~ Iskhe. The annual rate of interest for thia class of debt is naturally lange, but 
even if it be asgumed to be only 12 per cent., it amounts to over half tho Present 

Transfers of land, Te7¢"® demand. In reality not half the amount of interest ia over paid 

= ~~ tn-eash or kind. The mouey-lender goes on debiting the unpaid balance to the 


account of hia debtor, taking care to striko a fresh account every year. Then 


wheo ho considers the proper limit haa been reached, he proceeds to take steps 
to get within hig own control any unencumbered land the zaminddr may still 
possess, and the ruin of the latter ia assored. 


= _ = 
® 


a 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, 
‘AND LIVE-STOCK. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
irrigation and for Government waste lund ; while the rainfall 
is Shown in Tables Nos, III and IIIA and B, Table No. XVII 
shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives 
the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the 
average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in 
Table No. XXII, Further statistics are given under their 
various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of field 
stor are subjects which have already been noticed in Chapter 


In the following table the area in acres under cultivation 
at the three regular settlements is contrasted :— 











Tahail. 1854. 1566, 














a ll ——— —$<$<<—— ee 


Zafarwil .. oer as 142,472 143,330 
Raya sat ae “4 139,206 141,766 
Pasrur aan fon aan 146,147 159.997 
Bialkot aa + “8 Leo 410 169,423 | 
Dnaake oes ie ove 140,158 14] LOZ | 











Total District ...| 737,432 | "75.618 





The increase in the first eleven years was 5 per cent., and 
in the second period, which has just expired, 2] per cent. There 
are now 325,020 acres of waste left, 161,045 acres, or 50 per 
cent., of Which are returned as culturable. But the estimate 
of culturable waste has been too generously framed. Much of 
the waste has been thus shown as it could be cultivated under 
certain altered conditions, such as the extension of canal irriga- 
tion. These, however, are unlikely to occur, there is at present 
no reason to suppose that there will be any appreciable 
extension of the cultivated area in the fature. 

The principal soils known to the people, classified accord. 
ing to their character and without reference to their means of 
irrigation, are as follows :— : 

Aohi is a hard clay found in or neara depression where the 
surface drainage gathers. It is generally of a dark colour, but 
the poor roht of the Sidlkot and Zafarwil tahsils has a yellow- 
ish tinge. It has great productive capacity, but requires con- 
stant irrigation. But as it is always found in lowlying tracts, the 
crops grown in it are exposed to the risk of damage from floods. 
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The best rohé is, wherever possible, put under rice. Rohi is 
found chiefly in the south of the Daska, Pasriir and Réya tahsfls, 
_ Aalardthi is, a3 the name signifies, more or less impreguated 


- with saltpetre. It is a hard, non-absorbent clay, which requires 


T 


nearly as much irrigation as rohi, although itis considerably 
less fertile. It is found in varying quantities allover the dia- 
trict, but is most prevalent in the southern half. Riya possessea 
the largest proportion of this soil. | 

Muira is a good loam, firm as a ra le, but its consistency 
varies with the amount of sand present. It is fairly retentive 
of moisture. Tt is raddy in colour, and ix found principally in 
the Charkhri circles of Sialkot, Daska and Pasrér. 

Dosahi isan elasticterm, Phi lologically it means something 
about which there may be two opinions. In this district it usually 
means a sandy loam inferior jn consistency to maiia and not go 
retentive of moisture as darp. Most of the dosthi soil is found 
in the northern parts of the district other than the central 
dorsal tract, 

Darp ia a rich, light loam, naturally moist and requiring 
little irrigation. It is easily tilled, and even in years oj light 
rainfall it yields good harvest of cane and wheat without the 
help of artificial watering. This soil is confined to large 
tract on the eastern border of the district. 

Bharari is a dry, brittle soil, which requires constant Irriga- 
tion owing to the rapid subsoil drainage. It is lacking in consis- 
tency owing to the absence of clay. Itis the peculiarity of the 
contral high plateau, which stretches from the Jamma hills ag 
far as Pasrdr, 

The soilsin Bajwaét have peculiar names of their own. 
Roali is a combination of light roAé and sand, which, given good 
manure, bears excellent crops. Chhnda is the name given by 
the trans-Chenab Réjpiits to land annually submerged by run- 
ning water. Itis a peaty soil, largely mixed with sand. 

The waste of this district is for the most part either 
kallar, soil so impregnated with saline matter as to be absolately 
sterile; or rakkar, a thin sandy soil, which ean support only 
the hardiest shrubs, 

The percentages of irrigated and unirrigated area, calculat- 
= 0d on the total area under 

- Aa | cultivation, are shown in 

Tabail. siete se niicn cis the margin. It ie, upfor- 











) | ——_-—_. | | ‘tunately, impossible to 
Soarwal : give a comparative state. 
Fuarie inent for different eriods, 
Bidlkot as the method of classi- 
Doske fying the cultivated area 
Diatrioe according to irrigation 





has not always been the 
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Of the total area at present recorded as irrigated, 90°7 per 
cent. is served by specially constructed water-lifts, which in the 
vist majority of enses take the form known as the Persian 
wheel. There are now 20,635 wella in ‘this district, which are 
all worked by the Persian wheel. This is a rather elaborate 
apparatos, and may be briefly described as follows, “losn to 
one side of the well two strong mud walls (channis) are built 
about 6 feet high and 16 feet apart. ‘hese are joined bya 
thick powerful beum (shafAtir or walla). Maid way between this 
beam and the ground 4 horizontal cogged wheel (dhol) is sus- 
pended on an axle (tir); the upper end of the axle revolving in a 

dle in the beam, and the lower in a socket (bharwanni) fixed 
into the ground. Between this wheel and the well’s mouth is 
another wheel (chuhatii). This is suspended in a vertical posi- 
tion, half of it being sunk in uw pit (khaddi). 1t revolves ona shaft 
about 8 feet long (lath), ove end of which revolves in a socket 
close to the lower bed of the other axle. The other end rests 
on large beam (fhallan), which 18 laid transversely across the 
well’s mouth. The rim of this wheel, which is furthest awa 
from the well, is fitted with strong wooden teeth (hirta), 
which catch the cogs of the horizontal wheel, <A. third 
wheel (hitr) completes the lifting portion of the appa- 
ratus. It is suspended vertically over the mouth of 
the well, half of it being below the level of the well-mouth, 
-on the same big shaft which passes throngh the centre of the 
second wheel. Over this hice there is hong o continuous 
rope ladder (maths) mide in this district of cane fibre, with cross 
sticks a footapart. Itis made long enough to reach a little 
way below the water level. Small earthernware pots (tind) 
are tied on to the cross sticks (areri) of the rope by A ier strings 
(warhi). ‘The firat wheel, or dhol, has slantinge beam (gahadt) 
fixed to its upper rim, A pnir of oxen or buffaloes are yoked to 
this and driven round in a small circle, the centre of which is the 
axle of the dhol, and the perimeter of which on the well side passes 
between the second and third wheels. This circle is ealled the 
Pardna. As the oxen go round all three wheels revolve, each 
pot on the Jair comes up fall. As it turns to descend again, it 
empties itself into a trough (pdrehhd), From this trough 
another long trough (nisdr) conducts the water into a reservoir 
(aulu), from which it is drawn off into the irrigation channels, 


This is a cumbrous apparatos, and the loss of power from 
friction is enormous. With the exception of this drawback, it is 
admirably snited for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed, and as yet the zamindirs have seen no other 
contrivance which they consider will give them as good results 
with a less expenditure of force. The cost of tho appa- 
ratus varies from Rs, 40 to Rs. 50, and it lasts for years. The 
shatir, dhol, chauhakliand their component parts last for 15 
years, if well made. The /ath and éair rarely survive mora 
than three or four years. When the well is in regular work, 
the rope ladder has to be replaced every two months, 
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The construction of a well isan usuoreens event ina village, 
In most parts of the district the zamindar employs a well diviner 
(sengéh). This man is, more oftener than not, a water-carrier by 
faste, and is supposed to work by the aid of unseen Spire. 
When a likely spot is found, a circular pit (par) is dug about 10 
feet in diameter. Earth is excavated until water appears, the 
digging being renerally carried out hy hired or borrowed 
lnbour, While this 18 going on the village carpenters. make a 
large cylinder (chak) of ber wood for choice, This has a rim 
about 2 feet broad. It is Placed on the pit, and gradually built 
up with bricks, fastened with cement, till a huge eylinder from 
18 to 25 feet high is ready. This cylinder is roofed over with 
strong hoards, a large square opening being left in the centre, 

he professional well-sinkers (toba), of whom there are pene- 


‘rally four, then begin their work. They descend through the 


hole in the roof of the masonry cylinder and dig away the earth 
and sand from below its base. For this urpose they nse a 
huge iron shovel (chhamh), which is soanen ge from above by a 
rope rinning OVer a palley, The work is very hard, As. the 
shovel itself is no small weight, and the sinkers. who sland in 
water and mud, havo to throw their whole weight on to it, 80 
as to drive it well into the earth. "When the shovel is fall it 
18 pulled up, ind the earth is either thrown outside ep piled on to 
the platform to add weight to the chak, This work goes on, 
the chak sinking slowly, until the water stratum js rauched, 
‘he cost of sinkin fa well natural] y¥ Varies according to tye depth 
of the spring level, the feological formating of the soil which js 
dug through, and the extent to which the ownor and his follow- 
Ing assist in the Operation, I¢ nay be roughly calculated, 
lowever, that it costs from Rs, 120 jn alluvial tracts to Rs. 50C 
in the high lands on the horder of the Kharari and Charkhrt 
circles near the centre of the district. 


The first digging onsts Thome when Carried out by borrowed 
labour, as the zamindér has to give all the men collected for the 
Porpose food daily. This consists of wheat or rice, some meat 
and unrefined sugar. When hired labour is employed the 
Work is done through a eoitractor, who gets one rupee for 
every 18 inches of depth. ‘The owner has to provide both the 
Wood for the chal anil the bricks, Tha Intter fre small, and 
cost ubout Its, 3 Per thousand, The fuel for the kiln is also 
supplied by the zamindér: the pottor fets his daily food till 
the kiln is ready ; and the day the kiln is fired he receives ona 
sheep, some flour, molasses and oil, About 3,000 bricks are 
consumed in every eightcen inches of depth. 


. The men who build the bricks on the cylinder get their 
daily food, and, in addition, one rupee for every 18 inches of the 
brick-work., ‘The well-sinkers are paid best of all. They get 
the best food the zamindar can pive them, together with swoet- 
meats and tobacco, and one ry ee for every eighteen inches 
that the cylindor sinks below the water level. The foregoing 
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description applies to a well meant to be worked bya single Chapter IV, A» 
wheel, Double-wheeled wells cost about $0 per cant. more, but ae 

they are very rare in this district. It is diffienlt to fix PR i hl 
the average age of a well. If repairs are carried out, whenever  Live-stock, 
necessary, & well will last for 100 years; but in some tracts, Woll irrigation. 
hike the low-lying Nidnds eirele of Sialkot, the Darp conntry to 

the east and parts of Zafarwal, wells rarely last more than 40 

years, and sometimes fall in after 15 years. 


Unlined (kacha) wells ara met with principally in the north Other means of 
of the Aafarwil tahsil and in the Degh valley. They are never’ wt 
meant to be more then temporary contrivances, and frequently 
do not reach the spring level. A small pit is dug, about 6 feet in 
dinmeter, and as soon as water is reached the sides of the pit 
are rivetted with the bahekar shrub (Principia utilis) and cotton 
stalka (banchhitti). ‘This revetment, which is called mutha, has 
to be renewed three or four times every year. A well of this kind 
ean be made in three or four days, and, if the zaminddr and 
his meniala givethe labonr, the cost is trifling. It lasts from 
four to six Veurs. 


The lift ia usually the contrivance known na the dhenkli. 
This is a Jong pole, which ia balanced on a fulerum by a weight 
of earth and stones on the lower end,and a rope 1s attached 
to the top, and this has a bucketontheother end. The jhallar is 
a Persian wheel erected on the high bank of a river, on the 
edge of a village pond or achhambh, Small wheels, which are 
merely miniature copies of the hair portion of a Persian wheel, 
are sometimes used on the edge of village ponds or the banks of 
small streams, These are called Aathrest or latreri, according 
ag they are worked by hands or feet. 


Where well-irrigation is not always available, or the fields 
to be irrigated are higher than the wells, reservoir water is 
sometimes lifted by what is known as the jhafttu process. Two 
men stand on either side of a small hole, into which the water 
flows, and tess it up ina basket, which 14 swung between them, 
It is a very laborious and fatiguing work. Where the neces- 
sary lift is not so high the apparatus known as chambal is often 
used, This consists of a buffalo hide stretched on a wooden 
frame shape! like a shovel, with raised edges. It works on a 
fulerum placed on the edge of the hole where the water is. The 
front dips inte the water, and the man whois working it then 
stepa onto the back. His weight tilts the chambal op, and the 
water flows out through the back on to the land. 


On well irrigated lands the custom is to water the fields Syatem of oaltiva- 
first. Whien the water has suuk into the soil, the land is tion on chdht lands, 
ploughed up five or six times,and then it receives another 
watering. Ina shorttime, when the proper amount of moisture 
is present in the soil, the seed is sown. The land 1s immediately 
prorgavd over twice, and then harrowed. Exch field is next 
ivided into beds from 6 to 10 feet square, which are diyded 


a 
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Chapter IV, A. from each other by small ridges, ‘his arrangement is made to 

re secure systematic irrigation of the field in the future. ‘The field 

Pl fos ag a is then left alone for about three weeks, sfter which it receives 

ive-a another watering, Subsequent irrigation depends on the 

pong particular crop and the amount of rain which many fall before 

Fro dosti the reaping begins This procedure is followed ‘with all the 
| _ ordinary crops, but rice requires special irrigation. 


Some attempt at regulating the rotation of crops and the 
maintenance of fallows is possible only on chahi lands’ where 
the irrigation is secure ; but the whole system of cultivation in 
this district is so complicated by the size of the holdings, that, 
agn mutter of fuct, the crops donot folluw each other in any 
strict order, and the existence of fallows depends more on personal 
than agricultural considorations, Only u very general sketch, 
therefore, of the customary rotation of crops in average years 
is possible, Whentis generally followed by wheat, or, if the soil 
be rich and manure plentiful, ly maize or eotton. ‘The latter 
are succeeded hy jowdr, angi, moth or rape. Rica is grown on 
the low rohi lands, Ocensionally it is sneveeded by einji, maina, 
or even barley, bot wenn! y the lund lies fallow till the next 
ricé cropis sown. Ficlis near the well or the village site’ are 
pat under sugarcane, which is followed ly jowdr or moth, or lies 
fallow for six months for wheat. Some of the best wheat land 
lies fallow for a time, and ia followed by cane or cotton. Cane 
sometimes follows cotton, but the result isa poor crop. Mustard 
19 usually bOWL alouge with the Springer corenls. 


Eystem of caltirs- The flooded land which has to bear creps 13 plonghed 13 
tion on saildba lends. Coon as tho flows have passed and the soil ia firm enough to 
admit of being turned up. The number of first plonghings 
varies with the extent to which weeds and rriisses are present. 
As soon as the svil is clear, the seed is sown and ploughed over 
twice, The land 14 then harrowed, nfter Ww lively process it 18 
left alone till harvest, ‘I'he system of rotation ia much the same 
as on well irrizated lands, but in the parts most affected by. 
the river, it is lirwely modified by changes in the composition 
of the soil owing to the action of water. 


Systom of oultiva- — As soun ns the Crops on Hiitripated lands tinve been ent 
tion on bérdné lands. the latter ure at once ploughed up in order to fit it for the 
reception of the next rain thing: Ty full After rain it is 

ploughed as often as possible before the scul is sown, Wheu 

the autown rains ire COMMITEE lo we endl, the fallow vets 

n finn] ploughing, nnd 1s then smouthed down by ih leavy 

beam being dragged across it. ‘This process smooths and 

consolidates the surface, whieh thus intercepts the strong 

hent of the Sut ina prevents evaporation at momture. A field 

treated In this Winey will retniu tnomture for tonth on the 

average. Cune usugily follows munize. ‘The land then lies 

fallow for wheat, but os on other soila whenat usually follows 

wheat. The owners of large holdings grow jowdr or moth 

after wheat, and then keep the land vacant for two harvests. 
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Petty owners abstain as much as possible from putting any Chapter IV, A- 

of their fields under two crops in the year, soas to secure a good Loge 

spring harvest. Jowdr, autumn pulses and sesamum are Pn Siete 

followed by barley, massar, iiamira or pram, Cane, maize  Live-stock. 

and cotton are sown sparingly if the season is unfavourable, System of cultiva- 
tion on bdrdni Innda, 

Sowing is carried out generally by throwing the seed Sowing. 

broadcast (chbdttfah), The sower hns a cloth with the seed 

lung over his left arm. He walks up and down the field, 

scattering the seed, as he goes, with his right hand, each handful 

heing exhausted in three throws. Sowing by drill (mali) 1s 

carried out only in unirrigated tracts when the rains have been 

fowble and there is little moisture in the eoil. Few zamindi#rs in 

this district keep their own stock of secil. The majority get 

their wants supplied by their village bankers. | . 


The samo description of plough ts nsed all over the dis- Ploughing. 
trict, and is universally known 9s jal. With the exception of 
the coulter, it is made entirely of wood. ‘The plonghshare 
(kur) ia a strong, flut piece of wood, generally kikar. Ibis broad 
at the back and centre, but gradually tapers to 4 point. The 
iron coulter (phdla) is fitted lightly on to this point by an iron 
ring (kundaj. At the centre of the ploughshare a stout wooden 
shaft (hal) is fixed. In the point of junction it stands at right 
angles to the share, hut two or three inches higher it carves 
round over the coulter. It is fixed into the share by an iron wedge 
(khudi) on one side, and n wooden wedge (og) on the other. The 
upper part of this shaft ts straight, and is culled the nili. ‘The 
uali is spliced on to another, and more slender shaft (sanhan) 
ly two strong iron nails, ‘The upper part of this shaft ts 
fastened to the yoke hy a wooden pin {hillr), and by a rope 
(hathan, wall or ndra)., Another shaft (jangi) is driven into the 
share a little way behind the {og) wedge. This rises straight 
out of the share for about three feat, On the top is a hand- 
piece {hathi), which the ploughiman holds in one hand to guide 
the plough, and presses down to keep the conlter below the 
enrface. ‘The yoke (panjali) has three divisions. ‘I'he necks of 
the two animals employed to drag the plough pass through the 
outer divisions of the yoke, the main shaft of the plough being 
tied in the centre. The outer bars (arli) of the yoke are 
removeable in order to allow of its heing passed over the heads 

e sof the cattle. 


The coulter penetrates from three to eight inches into the 
ground, aecording as itis an first or later ploughing. Usually 
big fields are ploughed in sections up and down, but amaller 
fields are ploughed m narrowing circles. In the latter even 
the ploughing begins a! the outside of the field, and the course, 
us ia the practise on the well track, is always a left-hand one, 
‘The importance of frequent ploughing is recognized every where, 
but, as a general rule, the cultivated area is not plonghed ns 
often as it ought to be, 
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One prominent feature in the agricultural operations of 
this district isthe use of the (*oldga}, called in Bajwat the pate, 
This ia a heavy beam of wool from 10 to 12 foet long, 2 feet 
thick, and 2 feet broad. Jt has a pep at each end, to which 
ropes ave fastened. ‘I'hese are attached to a yoke passing 
over the nect: of cattle. he sohdya is drawn by two pairs of 
cattle, with one driver for each pair. The drivers stand on the 
sohaga to give it additional weight, and steady themselves by 
holding on to the taila of tho cattle. This rolling process 
pulverises the clods, consolidates the surface of the soil, and 
eovers up the seed, 


The jaudra is a rake used for making the ridges between 
the irrigation beds on ehdAi lands or temporary water leads 
from the well. It is rather too larga and heavy for one man 
to use by himself, It consists of along handle (mandal) with 
a small cross stick at the foot, into which the teeth (4illis} are 
fitted. Half way up the shaft there is «a small handle. One 
man grasps the liandle with one hand, andl the o pper part of 
the rake with the other, and presses the teeth into the soil. His 
portner faces him, aud polls the rake towards himself by a rope 
attached to the foot. 


The parcni is a wooden goad used for driving the cattle. 
When it has thongs attached, it is called tardt, 


The kahi is an iron mattocs, witha short wooden handle 
fixed at an angle of 50 degrees. It t3 coustantly in use for 
all kinds of digging, for coarse weeding, and every kind of 
operation which necessitates the moving of earth. The rambd 
isaniron spud, perfectly fat, worked by a small handle. It 
hasasharp edge, and isused for cutting grass and Weeding, 
The kherpa ia another kind of spud, hut it is longer and 
narrower than the ramha, It is generally used for woed ing 
in the standing cotton and maize. ‘he diitri is a curved sickle 
nearly two feet long with teeth like a saw, and is used for 
eutting the crops or grasa, The difri is known as durdli in 


Bajwit. The rambi isa broad pointed sickle, used chiefly for 


weeding the rice fielils. [he parthiis a sickle with a sharp edge 
aid astraight handle. It is used for hedging work, and i 
the north of the district for cutting up the stalks of sugar-cane, 
The toke is an iron chopper fixed into a straight wooden handle, 


It is used for chopping fodder. 


| The pitchfork most commonly met with is farangli, It 
has seven prongs, and is used for tossing, turning and gathering 
the crops on the threshing-floor, ‘Che sdAnga is another pitch 
fork, with only two prongs. ‘he kanta, or Bajwit kunda, is 
n long stick with a curved pe attuched, and is used in thresh. 
ing out rice, 


The carts iu this district are all bailb on one pattern, 
but those used for field-work are lighter in make than those 
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which are designed for traffic on roads. The body of the Chapter IV. A. 


cart is a triangular frame (gdh) of heavy kikar or fali beams, 


(pauri or ude), These are about 4 feet apart at the back, and 4 


are joined by a thinner beam (danda). They are joined at the 
front by a piece of wood called mohra. The bottom of tive 
cart is made of planks nailed to the frame-work. The axle 
passes under the centre of the cart, and the wheela are broad 
and cumbrous. ‘They have twelve spokes cach. The walls of 
the eart vary with the nature of the lond. Generally upright 
pieces of wood are fixed into the frame-work. These are 
joined with cross bars, ropes, nets or matting, as the load 
requires. 


The whole wood-work of a cart costs from Rs. 12 to Ks. (5. 
A cart can carry up tp 50 maunds, but four bullocks are required 
when the lond is over 25 maunds or when the roads are very 
bad. The driver, who is generally the owner of the cart, sits 
on the portion of the frame between the wheel and pair of oxen, 
and adjusts his position so as to keep the cart balanced on the 
axle. Carts are most plentiful in the Bharari villages near cen- 
tonments, 


It caunot be said that the zaminddrs do not appreciate 
the great value of reinvigorating the soil by the application 
of manure, but manuring is the one branch of farm operations 
which is universally carried out in «a huphavard fashion, The 
best and largest part of the valuable cattle-dung is, unfortno- 
nately, set apart for fucl,as the timber supply of the district 
aso deficient. The chief manure used is a mixture of cattle 
eweepings, refuse fodder and litter, and the sweepings of the 
house and yard. ‘hisis known by the ‘comprehensive term 
of “ pind di rurt.” All this refuse is thrown in heaps outside 
the houses where it decays, and whence it is tuken to the fields 
as required. At the time of attestation of the Wryib-ul-arz at the 
recent settlement, the customs asto the shares in these manure 
heaps were carefully recorded ; and it was everywhere agreed 
to that the manure of the menial and non-ayriculturists, if 
heaped on the common land of the village, is to be divided 
between the various co-sharers of the village, and similarly, 
if heaped on the common land of any particular subdivision, it 
isto be divided between the co-sharers of that subdivision 
ouly. Asa matter of fact the lambardars and strongest co-sharers 
get all the shdmilit manure, and the wesker members 
‘of the community get nothing, The manure ia allowed to 
lie in small heaps on the fields, and is spread and ploughed into 
the ground as soon as rain has fallen, or the lund has been 
artificially irrigated. The land all round the village site, 
thanks to the habits of the people, rarely requires the appli- 
cation of manure. It receives an ample supply of nightsoil, 
In some parts of the district the more intelligent zamindirs 
stall their cattle during the hotter months in a different 
parr of a field that is fallow, every night. Thnsin time every 
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part of the field gets its share of cattle droppings, and none 
of the fertilizing ammonia in the urime is. lost. In the south- 
east of the district also, the Ariins, who go in for garden culti- 
vation, use the saline cflorescence of the soil as a manure fur 
onions, tobacco and pepper, to give them a sharp bitter 
taste, The value of bone manure is nut yet known, and every 
year tons of old bones are collected by the sweepers, who make 
a certain amount of money by disposing of them at different 
railwny stations, whence they are carried to the coast for 
exportation. The amount of manure necessary every year 
depends chiefly on the kind of crop which is to be raised, 


but on the average 80 maunds an acre are sufficient. It is 


difficult to say how much of the cultivated area is regularly 
manored. All the cane, tobacco and finer sorts of voge- 
tables, most of the maize and cotton, and half the wheat 
aud rice, receive manure; so that abont one-quarter of the 
erop-bearing area is annually manured more or less. But the 
district, as a whole, and particularly the unirrigated and flooded 
tracts, dees not receive nearly enough manare for its require- 
ments. 


All crops, except cotton and some vegetables which are 
plucked by hand, are cat with a sickle. The reaper usually 
squats on his heels, grasps in his left hand as mnoch as it will 
hold, and cuts the stalks close to the ground. The cut crops 
are allowed to lie where they fall by the reaper, and are 
inade into sheaves (bAdri) by tho women and children, and 
tie with cane fibre, ‘The kharif crops are generally harvested 
by the zamiudérs themselves, assisted only by their menials, 
but lapour has generally to be hired in the spring. The hired 
reapers (ldwa) receive their wages in kind (Ltt) one or two head- 
loads of wheat for every two men per diem. 


As coon as possible after the reaping (Autdi) iz finished, 
the stacks are bromght to the threshing-floor. This is usually 
cluse to the village site, or just by a well. OF late years tho 
district authorities have insisted on all the stacks of the village 
being heaped up close together, 80 that if one samindér 
wishes tofire his neighbours's ricks his own will go too. This 
custom has led to the threshing-floors being all collected 
close together. The threshing-floor (pir) is a circular piece 
of ground : the harder, the better, This is swept cleur, and in 
well irrigated tracts the ground to a distance of 6 or 9 
feet from the centre is plastered with clay and cow-dung. The 
stacks to be threshed are taken from the rick (passa), close 
by and thrown on tothe ground with a pitchfork. Two or 
more bullocks are then yoked together and driven round and 
round the circle. They dragafter thems heavy hurdle (phald). 
his is a frame-work of beri wood, on which are placed branches 
of kikar, or some other thorny tree. On the top of these, 
again, there is a lot of straw, and the whole is weighted with 
stones or earth. Tho oxen drag this hurdle round and round 
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in a circle, and the attendants keep turning over the whole mass Chapter IV, A- 


with a fork to bring the unthreshed parts to the surface. 


When the threshing is complete the whole mass is heaped up Arbehe ieee od 


in the centre. ‘he phali is used only for wheat, barley, or ~ 
mixed wheat and barley. Rice, gram and pulses are threshed out 


Live-stock. 


by the process known a3 mehr degih. One bullock bas its head 8 Hervent Oper a 


bent towards its tail and secured in that position by a rope. 
l'wo or three others are joined to it, and they are driven round 
inacirele. The work is specially hard on the bulleck nearest 
the centre of the circle, whois called the mondh/, as he has 
to move round a very small circle in a cramped position. 
Sometimes ricc is threshed by hand. A howe some 20 to 
30 inches deep is dug in the hard rohi, and the small sheaves 
are beaten on the edge of this by hand till the husked grain 
as all been separated from the stalk, Maize cobs are removed 
by hand, and, like jowdr, are beaten witha stick. The cane 
stalks are prepared for the preas by stripping with a sickle. 


‘The next process in the harvest is the winnowing (dav). 
The first step is to thoroughly toss the threshed mass with 
a fork, and getas much chaff as possible blown away. The 
remainder (sendh) is then taken up in baskets (chaili or chhayy), 
held above the head, and allowed to fall gradually to the ground, 
The wind takes away allthe light powdered chaff. The heap 
on the gronnd is carefully sifted witha fine brush (mana) , 
made of reeds. The grain is then heaped up, the heap 
being called boAl, ‘There is still a certam amount of grain 
left mixed up with chaff and dirt. This residue (don) 18 
kept back till the very last, and is given tothe harvesters 
when the work is all done. The hotter the season and the 
stronger the wind, the more effectually and rapidly do the 
operations of threshing and winnowing progress, 


The rice grown in the district may be divided into three  Kice. 


classes. ‘The best kind, mushkan or busbatti, forms only about 
15 per cent. of the total. It is cultivated chiefly in the rich 
rohi lands of Raya and Pasrér and in the canal-irrigated parts 
of Bajwit. The second class comprises the average varieties, 
such us munji jhona, &e., and is by far the largest, as it com- 
prises 60 per cent, of the total crop. The remainder of the 
area under rice produces the poorest kinds, chiefly dhiin, 
ratid, bird, and kharat. The land put under this crop is well 
watered and ploughed in May. It is then rolled. The best 
varieties of rice are grown in nurseries (panir/) and trans- 
planted when the shoots are about 8 inches high. This process 
ia called Jawen., Butthe most of the rice 1s sown broadcast. 
After sowing or transplanting, the crop has to be coustantly 
soaked. Ju fuct water should stand inthe field till the grain 
is almost ripe in the ear. There is generally only one weeding 
which is carried out at the end of Angust. Rice is cut at the 
end of October, and if the rains foil, the destruction of the 
harvest, which is not secured by artificial irrigation, 1s certain, 
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Rice straw (pardli) is used as fodder only when there is nothing 
else to be had. It makes good stable litter. 


Maize is a sensitive crop, and can stand over-irrigation no 
more than drought. It requires carefal cultivation, and no 
staple benefits more by constant ploughing. The ground - 
should be watered and ploughed from eight to twelve times 
in June and the beginning of July, and should be well manured. 
After the sowing, the fields should be again ploughed and rolled, 
and water shonld be given once a a unless there is good 
rain, Usually the land is plonghed after the young plants 
have appeared and it should be weeded at least thrice before 
the harvest. dackals, dogs and birds are fond of maize, and 
ance the cobs begin to form, the fields have to be carefully 
watched night and day. The stalks ake poor fodder, usually 
zerente they are so much neglected, being left to rot in the 
fields, 


Cotton is grown on both irrigated und unirrigated lands ; 
but though it is more hardy than maize, it cannot stand 
prolonged drought. It is sown on /drdni lands in the end of 
Mareh, and on well lands some time during April. The land 
18 first of all ploughed and rolled five or cight times, and then 
inanured when thiscan be dene, It is plonghed once when 
the plants ure young, and is subsequently weeded twice or thrice. 


. Unless the rains are good the fields should be irrigated, but 


Jowar. 


Supar-cane, 


excessive rain causes the bushes to ron to wood. Plucking 
begins in November and lasts for two months, It is usually 
carried out ona Friday, When the plucking is over, the wood 
is enteclose to the ground and is used for fencing, thatching, 
or fuel. Cotton is often prown along with vegetables and 
melons, and the trefoil fodder grass, known as senj, is generally 
sown sinong the bushes just before the earliest pods burst. 
The best cotton is grown in the well irrigated villages between 
the towns of Daska and Sidlkot, 


The great millet, known as jowdr or chari, is grown ex- 
tensively for fodder. Very little is prown in this district for 
human consumption, Jower is very rarely irrigated, and 
receives nothing like the same attention as maize, The land 
is ploughed twice, and sometimes it gets one rolling. The seed 
is sown in July when the monsoon breaks. The standing crop 
is never weeded. It is often sown with pulses, such as moth, 
ming or mish, Thecropis cut while green as it is wanted, and 
when most of a field has been reaped in this way, the cattle 
are turned in to graze. The stalks (finda) make excellent 
fodder, which is much liked by the cattle, 7 


The land that is to bear sugar-cane cannot be ploughed 
too often. In this district the preparatory ploughings vary 
from ten to twenty, and the ground is always manured. Cano 
ig never grown from seed, Each yeur, when a field is reaped, 
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about 5 per cent. of the stalks, which are carefully selected, are Chapter IV, A. 


ent (malti) into lengths of about nine inches and buried in a pit. 
They are ready for planting in about three months. When 
taken out of the pit, they are placed lengthways in the ground 
and pressed down with the foot. The ground bearing sugar- 
cane has to be kept moist by steady irrigation when there 18 
no rain, but unirrigated cane 1s generally superior to that grown 
on well lands. Caneis planted usually in March. It has to be 
weeded about five times before it comes to maturity. Cutting 
begins in December, after the rush of the kharif harvest 
operations are over, It goes on intermittently for about 
three months, and sometimes the presses aro at work 
in Bajwat up to the ond of March, Most of the cane is meant 
for the press, but in this district, where the cattle are, as a rule, 
stall fed, a considerable proportion is given to the cattle when 
there is a searcity of fodder. There are varions kinds of cane 
grown in Sidlkot. Ponda is the large thick variety which 1s 
eaten raw. It is usonily grown near large towns for 
eale in the bisdrs. It is a paying crop wherever thero 
ig a market for ita disposal, but the costs of eultivation 
are enormously high. ‘The varieties known as kitha and 
Iiho ave really the same. They are very popular in the Darp 
tract, as they make good unrefined sugar. The Bajwit soil 
does not suit them go well. Avitha and sho do not give a large 
outturn, but the gur is always very sweet. Trerit is thicker than 
the foregoing. The stalk is a bright green, marked with dark 
coloured slight cracks: hence its name. It gives a heavy 
outtarn, butits guris mot very sweet. The dhaulit variety 1s 
common in well irrigated tracts. Its stalks are long and thick, 
and are dark red in colour. Mendkiiisstill thicker. but is very 
soft and gives a heavy yicld of juice. When cane isgrown for 
foddor the sahdrnt and desi kinds aro used, These are never 
pressed. ‘The quality of cane depends very much on the soil 
which beara it. ‘he best cane is grown on the rich darp aoil 
in Riya, but both rehi and maira soils are niso favourable. 
Curfously enough the richly manured fields round the village 
site bear a very poor class of cane, although the oatturn in 
weight is enormous. 


When the cane is out the green tops (ig or pand) 
are broken off and the sheaths (chhot} of the stalk are stripped 
with a sickle. ‘The cutting (wédhi) and_ stripping (ehhel) 
processes are perform by the 2imindar and his servants, who 
receive a share of the green tops, which are used ns fodder, and 
a fow stalks, The stalks are at onco carried to the place 
where the press ‘helna) has been set up, This place (qurhvel) 
is usually a yard with a low walland o hut on one side. ‘Tho 
press is in the middle of the yard. The presses are of two 
kinds. The wooden press (dest belna) is a huge clumsy 
machine, which requires the constant attention of the village 
carpenter while it isin work, It ia sunk in a pit. ‘The cane 
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Chapter IV, A. stalks are made up in bundles of from 15 to 25 and passed into 
Agriculture, the rolle rs by a man who is called thedhori medhora, who gets the 
Arboriculture ana bighest wage as he runs no small risk of having lis hand and 
Livestock. = arm crushed, as he has to keep guiding the bundle till it is fairly 
gripped by tho rollers, Another man, the agi, receives the 
stalks as they emerge from the other side. The same bundle 
i3 pressed over and over again, usually as many times as there 
are stalks, The juice (ras) is received in an earthen jar sunk 
in the ground. Two pairs of oxen and three men are 
required to work the toate press. The iron or Behea press 
(ohe da belna) is much simpler. It stands above ground, and 
ean be worked easily by one pair of cattle. The feeding can 
be done by a boy. This style of press is coming rapidly into 
favour in spite of the strenuous efforts of the carpenters, who 
lose heavily by it, to persuade the people that the iron 
rollers spoi! the juice. . 


Sogar-cane, 


The juice is poured as soon as possible after extraction 
into a large flatiron dish (karth}, which is placed on an earthen 
oven fed by the sheaves and crnshed fibre of the cane, and some- 
times by dry cetton stalks. No other fuel is ao effective, as the 

roverb says; “ Kamiid épno kakhin nal iphi sarda, *’ Cane boils 

est on its ownrefuse, As soon ns the juice begins to boil, it has 
to be stirred constantly with a thick stick (ghiinwan or mussad), 
The boiling takes from two to two-and-a-half hours, by 
which time the mass begins to coagulate. All the time the 
scum is carefully skimmed. When the mass is ready, it ia 
poured off into a hole in the ground, about 10 inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter, This hole (gand) is carefally prepared and 
plastered with clay, The whole is then stirred about for some 
twenty minutes, when it is hard and cool enough to be rolled 
into balls (roridn) about the size of a cricket ball. The gur 
or molasses is now ready. Tho process of roaking unrefined 
sugar (shakar) is more elaborate, as the mass in the gand has to 
be manipulated with the hands, 


In Bajwat the manufacture of gurisa very slovenly and dirty 
process as the sheaves are left on the cane and the juice is 
never skimmed during the boiling. Khand, the best form of 
country sugar, is not made now in Sialkot, asthe samindérs 
say it requires an admixture of jali, a water weed which has to 
be imported. 


Other kharif crops, The thiee principal pulses grown for the autumn harvest 
ire moth, ming, and mah or mash. Moth is grown on sandy soils, 
and requires very little irrigation, The chaff makes good 
fodder, Shing is grown on stiffer soil aud ia not so popular 
as the leaves are not of much use as fodder. Mish ia the most 
valuable pulse of the three, The grain makes excellent dal, 
und the cattle are fond of the leaves. It requires a fairly 
consistent soil and steady irrigation, but it is almost as sensitive 
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to drought and overwatering as maize. Sesamum (fi!) Chapter IV, A 

is grown chiefly on the high unirrigated parts of the . 7 

district. , Agriculture, 
Pepper or chillies (mirch) is grown in small beds by Arains. Live-stock. 

The inferior millets, kangni, maddal and china are met Other khirif crops, 

with in most parts, but always in smull qnantities. Bajra is 

very little grown. | 


Wheat (kanaé) is the main staple of the district, and Wheat. 
occupies on the average nearly two-fifths of thetotal area cropped 
annually. ‘Ihere are four varieties met with in Sidlkot. The 
most common is the nikki kana, or small wheat, with a hard 
red grain. Itis hardy and thrives on unirrigated soils. The 
vadandk, or large wheat, is distinguished by the size of the 
ear, the height of the stalk, and the bluish green tinge of the 
plant before it tarns colour, This variety is not so common as 
the nikki kanak, but is more extensively grown than the other 
two. Its cultivation involves much care and labour. The 
chitti, or white, kanak, which is also called daridkhini, ia 
found chiefly in the Daska and Sidlkot tahsils. The ghont or 
kanaké is not popular on account of the small size of the grain, 
It is a white, beardless wheat, ‘The lands should be carefully 
prepared for wheat, twelve to fifteen ploughings not being too 
many, but rarely more than four or five are given, followed 
by rolling. Careful cultivators give the field a thorough weeding 
once, bnt the wild onion (bhagat) is very difficult to eradicate 
on light soils, Wheat sowings begin in November and may 
last till Christmas, The time of sowing usually depends on the 
rainfall. Sowings on unirrigated lands are carried onta month 
or six weeks earlier, 


Barley (jo) is not nearly such a favourite as wheat, but is a Barley. 

most convenient catch crop. It is hardy and can be sown 
later, and ripens earlier than wheat. When the winter rains 
are delayed, much of the land in unirrigated tracts, previously 
prepared for wheat, is finally sown with barloy. On bardni and 
snilaba lands it is often grown slong with wheat or with gram, 
and in the rohi soils it is sometimes sown in fields from which 
rice has just been reaped. Land meant for barley gets from 
one to three ploughings and is never weeded. Barley bhuea 
makes a good fodder. 


Gram (chhola) is a less common spring staple. It can be Gram. 

grown on unirrigated sandy soils, and is often sown in lands 
which have just borne a light kharif harvest. The land is 
usually ploughed once or twice, and unless there has been 
heavy rain shortly before sowing, it has to be thoroughly 
watered once. Gram is u hardy plunt,and can survive a 
certain amount of drought. It is often spoiled by high winds 
in March. Gram makes good dal, and is also eaten whole, 
Young gram cut in March 1s often given to horses, 
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Chapter IV, A. Rape is not much grown, but is somatimes sown in rows in 
= the gram fields. It makes good fodder when cut green. Massar 


Pe : <pon pa 18 more often met with. ‘lhe dal bast known to Europeans 18 
and Live-stock. made from its grain. It grows in alluvial lands, and is a 
: hardy plant, except that it cannot stand frost. Itis often 
sii mia along with gram, and more rarely with barley. Tard. 
mind is grown in small quantities all over-the district. Much of 
it is ent early for fodder, and what is allowed to reach maturity 
yields excellent oil. It is often sown with wheat. Benji is a 
trefoil fodder, which is grown on fields which have recently 
borne cotton or maize. The field is first sonked with water, 
and the senji is then puddled in by feet, It isa valuable 
fodder and is most useful when chopped up with the straw of 
wheat or barley, maize or jowdr, and cane. Melons are largely 
grown for the late spring harvest, known as the extra rabi, The 
three varieties are the cucumber, the large green melon and the 
small yellow turbiz. Tobacco is grown for home consamption 
in very small patches near the wells. The commoner varieties of 
vegetables, such as onions, radishes, tarnips and the Indian 
vegetable-marrow, are grown everywhere. ‘heir cultivation is 
usually left to the Ardins. 


Crop diseases, The crop diseases, or forms of blight, met with in this 
district are by no means few in number. Tela isa tiny parasite 
which attacks rice, cane, cotton, jowtr aud some minor crops. 
It is x tiny parasite which reveals its presence by a black greasy 
deposit on the leaves. It appears when there isa drought as 
the crop is ripening. It withers the sap in the plant. Rain 
stops its ravages to a large extent; but it-is rarely completely 
eradicated, White ants (serink) attack most crops in sandy 
sola when there is a long drought. Monirais a small insect 
which bites the young sprouts of the cane seed when it has 
just germinated and the plants are showingabove ground. It 
resembles the white ant butis much smaller, Chaurais a thin 
worm which appears on the sugarcane plants when they are 
approaching maturity. ‘he leavesof the plants blacken, and the 
juice becomes thin and watery, Kaddais another insect which 
destroys cane in the same way, but it does not live on the 
ontside of the plant, and is not washed off by rain like the 
ehaura. Ukhera is the term by which the zaminddrs describe the 
withering up of the sugarcane in a drought in August and 
September. Sangherii isa slug which lives in the ground and 
feeds on the young cotton sprouts. It resembles the yhuan, 
another slug, which attacks hemp, ‘Che rava ges of both can be 
minimized by careful weeding. When cotton withers for no 
obvious reason except drought, the people call the blight 
kKharsukha, which corresponds to the okhera blight of cane, 
Aokr isa blight confined to waize, The plant throws out five 
or six cobs, all close together, and all empty of grain, The fofa, 
a sinall green-beetle, often destroys the maize cob when it is only 
half-ripe, 
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The most common wheat blight is kungi, or rust. Itis Chapter IV, A. 
caused by the ravages of a minute insect which appears in aevignl 
the cold weather when there is a succession of cloudy days Pee env ed 
with heavy dew at night, The blades of the piant turn a rusty and Live-stock 
colour, and the grain shrinks in the ear. Heavy ram washes 
the rust off, and sunny weather also causes it to disappear. 
Toka also attacks wheat, tobacco and fruit-trees, It is a small 
insect which, as a rule, appears only in lowlying rohi lands and 
attacks the sprouts of the early sown wheat after germination. 
Toka ig neverseen after November, as it dies of cold. The étlrar 
bird is a useful check on this pest. -Bhagoga is a larger insect 
with a brown body, which eats the blades of the plants. Sundi 
is a small insect of the caterpillar order, which nibbles the tops 
of the ears justas they are forming. Kangiiri is a blight which 
causes thegrainin the ear to cramble away in a black ash. 
Mamman is a weakening blight which shrivels up the grain. The 
grain does not turn colour. Barley never suffers from mamman, 
The three foregoing diseases appear only in season, of heavy rain, 
When the grain of wheat and barley is forming in the ear in 
March, the strong winds common in that month shake the crops 
and loosen their hold on the soil, thus dwarfing the grain. This 
is called ukhera, and is commonest on sandy or lately irrigated 
fields, Chamak, or lightning, is supposed to injure the pulses 
if there is much of it at blossoming time. The zamindars say 
that a sure way of preventing harm from this cause is to expose 
the seed to lightning before putting it into the ground, 
Lurhi, a small insect, attacks masvar in rainy, cloudy weather. 
Pundra is a red coloured worm with a black head, which eats up 
the leaves of the melons. It can be checked by the application 
of ashes to the ground, or by careful weeding. Melons, which 
are grown on heayily-mwanured land, are attacked, just when 
they are coming to maturity, by # small insect called Inga, 
which burrows beneath the outer rind. Its presence qrite 
spoils the plant for food, Mardr is a small worm which nibbles 
away the roots of tobacco plants, Careful weeding is the only 
remedy, In addition to these insects and blights, the crops 
are exposed to the ravages of rats, parrots and other birds, and 
locusts. ‘'hese pests need no description. 


The different staples have been referred to by their popu- yomenclature of 
lar names. For purposes of identification the following tuble atuples. | 
is given, showing the English, vernacular and scientific names 
in juxtaposition :— 


—a_ ne LL _——_——————— 
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English. | Vernactlar. Scientific, 














Rice... 6 vee | Muni, Jhon 








q cc sume fe oe LS 


| Oryza Satina. 


Maizo une ree | | ao | Son Maya. 
SuUgar-cand... Kok Kanmécd .| Saccharum officinarun, 
Cotton ... «| Kapah | Giossypiam herbaceum. 
Great millet | dowar | Sorghum vulgare. 
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Chapter IV, A. 
— English v al ivntib | 
Live-stock glish, ernacuiar. | Scientific. | 
Nomenclature of | 
staples. - a ae Smee | _ ae ks 


food 


Spiked millet «| Bijra jai ee | Pencillaria spicata, 


| \¢ Moth Th os | Phaseolus acontifolina, 
Pulses ate «| 4 Ming uae » | Phaseolos mongo 
Mah ape « | Phoseolos radiatos. 
ee { Til... sire o | Segamom Orientale. 
Oileceds + "14 Torin oe «| Brassicn joncen, 


Italian toillet ana Kaneni a. bor Pennisetum Jtalicam, 
Swank vai .. | Oplismemos fromentucens. 

Chins a os | Ponicom moliserom. 

Ege plant ... «| Baengan.. ... | Solenom molongeon, 















| W hewt Bes + | Kanak... a | Triticom nestivum, 
Barley nF | Jao... ae «| Hordeum bexastichun. 
iiram is ee! CGhhola_ ... w» | Cicer srieatingm., 
Linseed i= oo | fklel yk o | Lannm usitatissimum, 
Lentil é a. | Mingeper  ... . | Bevum lene 


Trefail | Benji i » | Melilotus parviflora. 
Rape v «| Sareea ... . | Bragsicn Campestris, 
Tubacto ... «| Tamaéku ... ww. | Nicotionn tabacum. 


Poppy a ee. ie ++ | Papaver somniferum. 
Pobatu tia wa) Ald pu a. | Solanum tuberosum 
Melon ae a. | Kharbiza ,, .» | Cocurbita melon, 
Watermelon | Tarbiz ..,, a. | Cucorbita citrillos. 

| Onion aan | Ganda 5 na | aitem cop. 

| Carrot a ffs Gajar ass a» | Dencus carota, 
Kaciah Mali aeF ase Liaphanos mlivoe. 


Turmeric... an Haldi ne hae 
Maddal ... «| Elecsivnel Corocane. 


Consumption and The area under each of the principal crops will be found 

upply: in Table No. XX and Table No. XXL shows the estimated 
average field in sérs per acre of each of the principal staples, 
These are cautious estimates taken from the printed assess- 
ments reports recently submitted for each tahsil, The average 
consumption of food by an agriculturist’s family has already been 
noticed in Chapter I11, Section B. 


The total consumption of food grains by the population of 
| the district, as es- 

Agricoltur- | Non-agri- timated ip Le¢e 

Grain. fata, cultariste. | otal. for the purpose 
of the Famine 

Report, is shown 
in maunds in the 
margin. The 
figures are based 
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Wheat “ee Ma057 | 1,400,004 244,001 
Inferior grains) 1,581,007 nS9,003 | 2,47u,100 
upon an estima- 


lPulees HO 6d2 404,133 653,705 
~ gg0.220 | 5,487,916 | ath 
ve ete ted population of 


Total ,.. 2773,096° 
—— — ' — — — 1,005,004 sons. 
On ithe other hand, the average consumption per head 
is believed to have been overestimated. A rough estimate of 
the total production, exports, and imports of fcod grains was 
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also framed at the same time; and it was stated (page 151, 


Famine Report) that while some 68,000 maunds of rice are 
annually exported to Rawalpindi, Amritsar and Lahore, no less 


Arboriculture 


than 276,500 maunds of grain are each yer imported, of which and Live-stock. 


some 161,950 are gram from Firozpir, some 60,000 maunds are 


wheat from Jhelum, Firozpir, and JJ alandhar, and about 29,000 t Consumption and 


maunds are pulses from Amritsar and Jdlandhar. 


Tablo No. XVII shows the whole ares of waste land 
which is under the management of the Forest Department. 
he ratae in this district have been already described in 
Chapter I. The only one which ig used as a forest reserve is 
Rakh Taéliiuwaila on the Chendb. Government rights in this 
are absolute. Itis covered with éali trees, and ia not a property 
of any great value. 


Much attention hasbeen paid by the district authorities 
of late years to arboriculture. Local Boards have not shown 
themselves to be very enthusiastic about the subject, and the 
planting of most of the trees along the roads since 1859 has 
been carried out under the direct supervision of the Deputy 
Commissioner. At present there are 838 niles of road suit- 
able for avenues, but only 008 of these are fully stocked. On 
the other hand, some of the trank lines of communication have 
two rows on each side, so that the actual mileage under trees 
+s considerable, There are no plantations, properly so-called, in 
Sialkot, but there are a few nurseries covering a total area of 8 
acres. The income from arboriculture has risen from Rs, 14,860 
in 1886-87 to Ra. 28,514 10 1393-94. It is chiefly derived 
from the sale of dead wood. There isa steady annual surplus 
of income over expenditare, which has risen from 49 per cent. in 
1886-87 to GI per cent. in 1893-94, The income from arbori- 
calture is larger than that of any other district in the Province ; 


the district with the next largest income being Simla, which is 


42 per cent, lower than that of Sidlkot, 


‘Table No, XXIL shows the live stock of the district during 
yarions periods, and ns ascertained at a special cattle census 
carried out during the recent settlement. The zamindars of this 
district do not rear their cattle themselves. There is no grazing, 
and the farm eattle are practically all stall-fed. Agricultural 
stock is purchased at the two large fairs held every year in 
Amritsar, and is imported from the dhang, Gujranwala and 
Gujrat districts. Bullocks and male buffaloes are indifferently 
used for all farm operations, but the latter are increasing 1m 
number every year, while the former are becoming more scarce. 
They cost leas money, which in uo district like this, where the 
samindér’a command of capital 1s extremely limited, isa para- 
amount consideration ; bat they feel the beat, and require to be 
bathed regularly if there are no pools in which they can 
wallow, Cows are never used on the well or with the plough, 
but cow-buffalocs have to do draught work when they ure past 


ood supply. 
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calving or when their owner is too poor to boy substitutes. 
Cows are everywhere preferred to milch buffaloes for milk, 
partly because their calves are more valuable. Wherever the 
wells are deepest, there are tobe found the best breeds of cattle. 
Many of the villages round the city and cantonments doa 
large carrying trade, and can afford to keep good animals. The 
farm-stock of Bajwét is of the poorest description. It is 
all imported, and rapidly deteriorates, _Its chief fodder is 
poor rice straw which is supplemented by sUgar-cane, jowdr 
and the worst of the inferior rabi yrains, What grazing there 
18, is bad. The cold and damp nlee of this tract are great, and 
the cattle are not strong enough to resist them. 


The food of the cattle varies with the character of the 
senson, the nature of the work they have to perform, and too 
often with the financial condition of their owner. But the 
following sketch gives the ordinary system of feeding. In 
April and May the fodder 18 mana, FEN) ty meéelhra and Tape 
chopped up with bhted. In June and July generally only 
bhitsa is fIVen. Tn August ana September grass and green 
jowidr are chopped up with bhtiea. In October nnd November 
jowar is either given alone or mixed with bisa. In December 
and January the same food is continued, but sugar-cane is 
mixed with the fodder or given by itself, | 


In Febrnuary and March turnips are chopped up with 
bhiea, or given alone, but by the end of March the store of 
bhuea is becoming exhansted. In the rice-growing tracts rice 
straw (paral:) is sometimes given, but it is a debilitating food. 
Besides these articles of fodder, a certain proportion of the 
crops grown primarily for human food fo to support the cattle. 
Maize, rice, pulses and oilseeds are all used in this way, 
and @ considerable amount of green wheat and barley is cut 
every year for fodder, The proportion of each crop used as 
fodder varies in different years und in different tracts, but the 
aggregate annual amount is a serions strain on the resources of 
the people. 


Cattle disease is provalent. in most parts of the district, 
and the people, as a rule do not appreciate the advantages of 
sanitation and the scteregation of infected animals. Wah or 
MamMrunian a ysenteric affection of the bowels which usinally 
appears inautomn, It is x dangerous disease, and is generally 
fatal, The local remedies ara balls of powdered pomegranate 
rind (naspi!l) mixed with butter, souf (Famiculum vulgare) 
boiled with molasses, dhanyan (Coriandum saticam) and mehndi 
(Lawsonia niernus) well soaked in water. 


Anthrax (galgholé) is recognised by a swelling of the 
throat Blands, and the emission of blood from the tissues 
of the tongue and throat. No medicine is given, but the affected 
parts arq branded with « red-hot iron, or poulticed with 
heated bhiisa. Few cases recover, 
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Foot and mouth disease (mukhor) ia a vesicular eruption in 
the mouth and feet, which, if not checked, at once, breeds 
maggots. The people apply water mixed with lime, peach- 
jeaves or the refuse of tan-yard. The disease is not fatal. 


Colic ia common and is known by different names according 
to the symptoms. Aphrdh is a swelling of the stomach caused 
by eating poor jowdr, maina or senjt. The remedy is a pickle 
made of mangoes and carrots. Sul and garant are not 80 
serious as aphrah, and are really forms of simple indigestion. 
As medicines the zaminddra administer enlt and soap, ghi, 
aniseed or molasses mixed with peppermint. 


For fhola, or staggers, they, give hemp and molasses mized 
into balls of guggal (Amyris Carusmiphora), or hot mash of 
wheat and ginger. Rheumatism (ghathia) 1s cured by the 
branding of the affected part, and by molasses and flour mized 
with aweet oil. 


Chest diseases are most common in the cold months. 
Asthma (huld) ia treated by bleeding the animal at the 
nostrila and dosing it with lime leaves soaked in ghi. Ordinary 
coughs are usually left to take care of themselves. 


Horses and ponies are less numerous than in most distriate 
of the Province, and the indigenous breeds are poor. Few 
gam{nddra have enough capital or opportunity to indulge in 
breeding. Sheepand goats ara kept generally by the village 
menials, the former for their wool, and the latter for milk and 
slaughter, Donkeys ara largely used as pack animals and are 
usually kept by the village potters. Camels are not kept to 
any extent by the people. 


Tho price of cattle varies very much, but the following table 
gives the app oximate prices :— 





Agiinal. Price. 
Ballock co va ae ics _.| from Be. 120 to Bs. 20. 
Cow Hs Ss a + = rad aul «ws «2 &y wv 
Mala boffalao... ‘i ‘er sia - wl wo ow Mao 
Female buffalo iat - = ae we] oot 180, »« 7%: 
Goat is iy 1a ve ns a a ~ Oo ee ® 
Sheep ... a ua ni se ‘i esa « pw wae 
Donkey ... ts in a aH es sia ee ee ee 


Mule ihe ign noe ae aum baa ae aa hi 200 aa fa 60. 
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Mr, Prinsep took a great interest in improving the breed 
of cattle in Sialkot. He imported the small bulls from Hissér 
as early as 1865, and since that date drafts of these animale 
have been received at different periods. There are, according 
to the lastest returns, 49 Hissér bulls in this district. Their 
stock is much prized by the people. 


Horse-breeding operations were first started in Sidlkot im 
the beginning of 1882, when one stallion waa sent to each 
tahsil, and the branding of mares fit for breeding purposes was 
introduced. At present there are 4 horse and 6 donkey 
stallions standing in the district onder the control of the 
Department of Horse-breeding Operations’ Particulars are 
given below :— 







Pasrér «| Pardr 1 | Thorongh-bred 
| | English, 
Bidikot = =... | Sidlkot 1) Aral) 
Fhoktién ... I 
Dosks + | Daska in | 1 Iworfolk Trotter 
District “ [ 4 
| 
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The young stock got by Government stallions out of mares 
is shown in the following table. Mares suitable for breeding 
Retposne are now branded with the lettera V. 1:-— 


= = 
——$——$— —=— SSS Ee 

















Houses. Dox errs, 
TEAR, 
Colts, | Fillies. | Total. | Colts. | Fillios. | Potal. 
| 

isae-eg—l—(‘(<C“ ee | Ca | 3 | 49 | 18 | 86 
1680-00 | 88 a re 4; 0] 2 
1800.91 i at )=6hO 2} 61 | 28 | oo 44 
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The number of mares served by horse stallions in 1893-94 Chapter IV, A. 
was 135, and by donkey stallions 492, ir 
. Agriculture, 


With a view to encourage pony-breeding in the district ae Yaeeiock 
the District Board has lately purchased four undersized Arab 
stallions for serving mares which are too small for the Govern- Bees: 
ment stallions. These stallions are located at Sidlkot, Pasrér Pony stallions, 
Zafarwal and Raya. ‘The services of these small stallions are 
much sought after by the people. 


An annual horse show was established for the first time 
at Sialkot in 1889 in combination with acattle show. The show 
was held for the first three years in October, but this clashed 
with the Gulu Shah cattle fair at Koreke in Pasrir, and the 
date has now been changed to March, The site is & piece of 
ground on the left bank of the Aik, close to the Baba-ke-Ber 
shrine. ‘he Imperial grant has now been withdrawn, as horse- 
breeding in the district was not considered snfficiently 
advanced and the fair will for the present be supported by the 
District Board, and not officially recognised, Prizes will 
continue to be distributed for horses and ponies bred locally, 
but the show will be closed to outlying districts who formerly 
carried off most of the rewards, 


The cattle show lasts for about a week, and the cattle, as 
they are bonght 
and sold, pass 
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gate money, The 
average number of 
cattle exhibited at the fair, with the details of sales and prizes 
awarded, are shown on the margin. The averages are those 
of the last five years. 








SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed Cccapation of the 
by males of over 15 years of age, as returned at the census of P°°P* 
1801. The figures are useful, as they show the occupations of 
none but males over 15 years of age. This information hag 
been obtained from the tahsil vernacular Census Register No, 
15. ‘The total number of males over 15 years of age 1s 055,649, 
whereas thia table specifies the occupations of only o29,546 


_ A | tions, 
Industries, and 
Commerce. 


Occupation of the 
poople. 


Mannfactures, 
Papers. 
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persons, or 92-6 per cent. The figures in the table are aum- 
marised below in percentages of the total:— 


Gorernment gua aa6 ne a8 ame ion am 23 


Pasture and agricultore ... as a8 on » 659 


Household service .... baa ses ik aie «. 155 
Artizan po diss a ies + aa ov T's 
Commerce ... a ae a ti rast we LS 
Professional .., “ ee a TT vv = ee UO 
Indefinite and Independent che al TES 


Total a lOO 


The classification must always be unsatisfactory, as 
explained in sp ae AI] of the Census Report, on account of so 
many persons following several occupationa distinct from each 
other, like the kumhar, who may be a potter, a brickmaker, 
a donkey driver, or a common carrier; or the chiihra, who is 
both a scavenger and an agriculturist, and for this reason it is 
impossible to givean exact idea of how many shoul properly 
be classed as agricultural and non-agricultural. The chiuhras 
form 7°38 per cent. of the total population, and very nearly all 
either combine agriculture with their legitimate occupation, or 
depend in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of 
agricultural pursuits. Complex occupations are the great 
obstacle in the way of obtaining complete and exact information 
under this head. More detailed figures will be found in the 
original Census Table No. XVII 6. and Abstracts Nos. 90 and 
93 appended to the Census Report of 1891, 


Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of 
the district as they stood in 1893-94, the most important of 
which are paper, glazed earthenware, iron, brass and bell-motal 
work, pashmina shawl-edging and cheap cloths. 


Siilkot has always been renowned for jts Paper manofac- 
tures, and lias given its name to certain descriptions of paper. 
There are 50 paper factories, confined chiefly to the suburbs 
of the city, which give employment on the average to 350 men 
and 60 women. ‘The process of manufacture is as followa: The 
raw material consists of old cloth, runuy-bags, paper and fib- 
rons plants. It is all chopped up by hand, moistened and mixed 
np with certain alkeloids (#ajjt) and lime (china). It is then 
well pounded by o heavy beam worked by the feet, and is 
washed four or five times while the pounding 18 going OU. 
The rude pulp, which is fairly clean by this time, is putin a 
suiall masonry trough (hauz) filled with water. The maker 
then takes aframe (/hdsi), on which is stretched a porous 
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acreen (mez) of fine grass, and dips it in the water in a vertical 
position. He then slowly raises it to » horizontal position under 
the surface, and moves it gently sons to distribute the pulp 
equally on the top. 'he screen is then rwised slowly, and the 
water is allowed togradually drain off. ‘he pulpy moist sheets 
are then placed, one over the other, till the required thickness is 
obtained, and are plastered on to a wall previously smoothed 
carefully with fine lime. When dry the paper is stripped off 
and smeared with starch to stiffen it. It receives also a small 
admixture of sulphur to bleach it and render it impervions to 
the attacks of insects. It is then vigoronsly polished with 
a large round, flat stone (jAdnwdn). ‘he sheets are then ready 
to be cut into the proper sizes. Eight persons—seven men and 
one woman—are usally required for each factory. The price 
of the paper per ream (gaddi) varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12, ac- 
cording to its quality. On the average two thousand reams are 
annually exported, and three hundred more are sold in the dis- 
trict, The average amount realize! is Rs. 5 per ream, or 
Rs. 11,500 in all. Many of the paper-makers own land, or combine 
other pursuits with the exercise of their hereditary profession. 


There are only two regular factories for the production 
of glazed earthen-ware, and these are both situated in Sialkot 
city. The articles most commonly manufactured are tea-pota, 
ink-pots, cups, vessels for holding oil, milk or bread, and 
several other domestic or agricultural utensils. The material 
used is the common stiff clay. The glaze is obtained by an 
admixture of the oxides lead or tin, borax, copper and zine, pre- 
vious to the ware being baked in the kiln. Lead, tin and borax 
produce a green glaze, or, if copper be added, a yellow glaze. 
Lead and tin, by themselves, produce a white colour, and powder- 
ed zinc, added to the other four ingredients, gives a reddish 
tingo known as (sharbaiti). The workmanship is crude, and the 
articles are all very cheap. About Rs. 650 worth are exported 
on the average and Ks. 200 worth are sold in the district 
every year. 


The village of Kotli Lohdéran, about three miles north- 
west of cantonments, is famous beyond India for the work of 
its ironsmiths. The metal used is chiefly iron, and the work 
is of two kinds. The inferior workmen make locks, keys, 
knives and stirrup irons to meet local demands, The koft, or 
damascened work, alluded to in Mr. Kipling’s note, quoted 
below, is prepared by the better class of artisans. All kinds 
of articles for use and ornament are made, such as shields 
and arms, betel-nut cutters, knives, boxes, plates, inkstands, 
and soon. The material used is iron, and gold and silver 
ara used in inlaying. The iron is usually prepared by an 
ordinary smith, who makes it over to the skilled workman. Tho 
latter first burns, and then polishes it when itis ready for 
damascening. This is done with ao steel pen. It is then 
heated to give a blue tinge to the carving, The gold or silver 
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wires is then pressed into thescrolls with an iron pencil. The 
whole is again heated, and when cool isrubbed with a small . 
pumice-stone. Jt is then dipped in an acid solution of 
dried unripe apricots, called Aishfa, and is again heated. It is 
then ready for the market. Itis impossible to give even an 
approximate estimate of the value of the articles sold every 
year. A brisk trade is carried on all over the Province, and 
what is now known as “ Kotli” work finds its way in 
considerable quantities to Europe and America. 


Bell-metal or Kansi is manufactured from copper and tin. 
These two metals are cut into small pieces, and mixed in the 
proportion of four parts of copper to one of tin. These are 
melted together on a clay furnace, and the molten product is 
formed into cakes as it is drawn off. These cakes are again 
heated and beaten into the required shape on an anvil, IE 
the vessel is to be carved, it is mounted on lathe and turned 
with steel tools, after which they are filed smooth. The 
manufucture is carried on chiefly at Kot Daska, where there 
are 144 men employed in 16 factories, and at Kila Sobha Singh, 
where there are seven factories. The operatives aro paid 
according tothe weight of metal they turn ont, generally at 
arate of fiveannasa maund. The workers are not independent, 
as the material is supplied by a capitalist, whois usually a 
money-lender. 


Tho manufacture of brass vessels is more elaborate, A 
clay model of the vessel to be made is first prepsred and 
smeared over with a mixture of hemp-fibre and cowdung, A 
coating of wax is then given, and this again is covered over 
with four layers of stiffened clay. The mould is put im a 
wood fire, and the waz, when melted, runs out of a small hole 
in the bottom. The brass is then melted in a crucible, usually 
in the proportion of 6 séra of copper, 4 sers of zine and 
43 chittacks of borax. This is poured intoa hole in the top 
of the mould, that at the bottom being carefully closed. 
When cold the mould is broken up and the vessel is turned 
on alathe. Workers in brass unlike the workers in bell-metal 
are usually independent. They find all the material and labour 
themselves, and have no middleman to share in their profits. 
Brass factories are found in Kot Daska, Kila Sobha Singh, 
Nérowal and Zafarwdl. All kinds of vessels are made, and 
the export trade is considerable. 


Cast brass (bAarth) is prepared in the same way as the 
ordinary brass, but the ingredients are 12 sérsa of copper, 
10 séra of zinc, 11 chittacks of tin and 18 chittacks of borax. 
Cast brass is usually burnished with coarse hair, The 
price of a brass or bell-metal utensil varies with the weight 
and the amount of polish and carving. Boll-metal varies from 
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Ite. 1-5-0 to Re. 1-15-0, brass from Re. 0-14-0to Re. 1-2-0, Chapter IV, B. 
and cast brass from Ite. 1-3-0 to Ite. 1-12-0 per sér, | —_— 


JCCUPDATION 
Pashm is the vernacular name for the fine wool of a breed wer a : 
of goats found on and beyond the Himalayas, and the word 
pashmina is used in speaking of any fabric made from that 
wool. The wool is imported from Tibet and Kashmir, generally 
vii Amritsar. The class of pashm used-in this district is 
generally inferior, and is known in the trade by the name 
of wahih shahi., The work is confined to Kila Sobha 
Singh, where there are nearly two hendred men employed 
in the factories. It was introduced to this district only 
thirty yeara ago. The process of cleaning, cording and 
sortingis very tedious, and usually results in diminishing 
the weight of the wool by one-half. The refuse is used in 
the manufacture of felt cloths of all kinds. Pashmina is 
woven in the same way as ordinary country cloth, but the 
sheets are broader. Inferior pashmina called garbi, is made 
with a cotton warp. 


Pasmina, 


Shawl borders are also manufactured at Kila Sobha Singh 
and Pasrir. The fabric has a warp of silk and a woof of wool, 
hut lately a cheaper article has come into favour. This has 
a warp of cotton and a woof of locally manufactured wool 
instead of pashmina. 


Pasrir is the only place in the district where the cotton Other cloth 
weavers prepare cloths other than those ordinarily woven “°"'™* 
by the common village julahds. Bot these cloths are all 
inferior, and there is little export trade. The most common 
varieties are printed floor cloths (jajam), counterpanes (lihd/) 
and kkinmi, which is a cloth with o pattern effected by tying 
op tight little knots all over it-at regular intervals so as to make 
breaks in the colour when the pieca is dyed. Ahaddar, oa 
strong home-spun cloth, and red sl are also made, These cloths 
are all cheap, their prices per hundred yards ranging from 
Res, 2 for silt to Rs, 10 for yijam, The jajam cloths are the 
most expensive because of the time spent in the printing process. 
When the cloth leaves the loom it is washed with some alkali 
to remove the starch, and is then boiled well in a cauldron, 
It is then dipped im a solution of various acids, which gives 
it a yellowish colour, The printing is effected by means of 
blocks of strong, dark wood, on which the pattern stands ont 
in bold relief. The cloth is damped and tightly stretched, 
and the blecks, covered with a solution of gum and alum, are 
pressed on it by hand. It is then dyed. The printed parts 
take on the dye readily, the other parts changing from yellow to 
red, The eloth is then spread ont, and water is sprinkled 
over it several times. ‘The object of this process is to cause 
the reddish tinge to disappear. The whole is then stiffened 
with a paste of gum, flour and lime, and is dyed again with 
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any colonr that may be required. the printed parts keeping 
their original colour. 


Every village carpenter knows bow to rudely carve the 
door and other wooden parts of a house. But, except in the 
large towns and in Bajwat, good carving is rarely met with. 
There are two or three really good wood-carvers in the city 
and cantonments, but there ig no trade to speak of in this 
department of artistic workmanship. | 


Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, late Principal of the Lahore 
School of Art, kindly furnished for the last edition of this 
Gazetteer (1884) the following note on some of the apecial 
industries of the district. It is re-produced here, as it, is still 
in most respects an accurate description, and Mr. Kipling had 
a unique knowledge of the subject :— 


The industries for which Ridlkot has n reputation in Ponjab haizdras 
are the brass work of Duske and Pasrir, the Loft or damascened work of Kotli- 
Lohdran, and the paper of Sidlkot. Among Europeuns, Siilkot racquets and 
ratte bats with silver-mounted riding canes, represent the manofactures of 
the district. : 


But there is n considerable amount of hand-loom weaving in eotton 
fabrics, such as susis for ordinary rustic wear, with others etriped with silk of 
a better kind, Some of the latter at the Panjab Exhibition were well spoken of, 
But the only woollen sont waa some dindra edeing in shawl work from 
Pasriir. 


The coloured printing of Posrie and Sidikot was dona mostly on smooth 
Imported cotton cloth, which seems to be a misiuke. There i# more grain and 
texture in bond-loom cloths, and tho colour is richer and better in quality when 
stamped onite rongh surface, Hut the design and colourof the work, apart 
from this detail, are commendable, 


The pleasant embroidery of the district fa brighter in colour thin in some 
Places. Agreat many phulkdrds have been sent hence; but there js not o 
regular trade, ag in the neighbourhood of Lahore and Amritear, 


The smiths and koffoara of Rotli-Lohairan, near Sialkot, produce a large 
quantity of caskets, shields, salvers, inketands, and other articles of Bn ornament. 
olcharacter, in iron and steel, ornamented with fine patterns in gilt wire, rubbed 
sae a surface of iron roughened to u uniformly toothed surface, with agate 

Orninhers, 


The iron or stee] ara subsequently glued by a tempering heat, The 
Rreater part of theae articles arc in mere soft iron and not in the poml fauldd, 
of which the best arms ore made, The smitha practically design the forma of 
the articles, and the damasceners tnke what it given to them. It seema thera 
will always be somo demand for epecimona of this art for decorative purposes, 
but the supply is Ereatly In excess of it, When seen in quantities, the ware, 
owing to the minuteness and monotony of the designs, is very tiresome, Nor 
door it seem capable of extensive hpplicmtion, Practically the work is Onsale. 
able in London or Paria ago regular orticle of trade; a fact which the poor 
toffgars arn slow to recognise. The prices asked are usoally moch higher than 
the seller would take, nnd when {t iy sold at all, the profits are fairly high, The 
forging of # plate in soft iron is obviously no very elaborate business, and the 
Guat of the slender gilt wire with which itis encrusted ig small. But really 
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choice piecezin which the iron or steol ia chiselled in folinted patterne in anter TV, B. 
relief, or whoo the forging ia intricate and there are many joints, cannot be Chapter TV, B. 


prodoced cheaply. Thereare not many purchasers who can appreciate thear Qo tions, 
mninehiee and 


differences at their true value. 

Koff work t# considered as bonnd tofoteh a high price, no matter how sii 
cheaply it may be produced, and the makera are often disappointed in their Kofi or damascened 
expectations, A large proportion of the articles shown at the Punjah Exbibi- work, 
tion and of those sent to the Caleutin Exhibition of 1883-84 were returned 
unsold, the prices being generally marked ton high. At the Istter exhibition, 
in order to give cach maker o fair chance, the number of contributions from 
each was limited to six. From Kotli-Lohdran, 62 separate consignments were 
received, It ia scarcely likely that there are so many separate and distinct 
workahopa, nor wad it thonght desirable to inquire very closely into the 
authenticity of the names giveu. Jtia nt Jenet certain that there is in this 
district a large number of men practising a craft which ia mot without refine. 
mentand beanty, who are hard put to it to live. 


Daska ia commonly spoken of nan seat of brass-ware manufactore, Rome  peaes.waro. 
of the work ia gol, bot there ia nothing to distinguish it from that of other . 
places in the Punjab. 


Punjabis are more inclined to wander thin seems to be generally recogniz- Racquots, canes, &c. 
ed. They are found acting as policemen in Hong-Kong, and Fa cei on pia Bes EAR: OF 
P. and ©. steamships. Hawkers of small warea in wool! and of koft work from 
Kotli-Loharan are frequently seon in the atreeta of Caloutta and Kombay; and 
the writer is acquainted with ona who has incloded Italy, France, and Eng- 
land in his travels, 


Tt ia a mystery whore the profit comea in for the vendora of racquets, 
canes, &e. The articles they sell are no light weight, and frequently comprise 
roughly-cearted bracket and bouk-ahelvea from Jalandhar; shottlecocks from 
ye A bote, silver-mounted canes, and folding hat pega from Kotli-Lobiran ; 
with tennis neta from Lahore, All these are sold of rates below those fetched 
by English articles of the same kind. The beat Sitlkot bat is inferior to thoae 
by English makers, though by no meana » contemptible pieeo of workman- 
hip. 


Mr, B. WH, Baden-Powell, in hia" Panjab Mauufoctores,” gives the following Papor. 
account of the Sialkot manufacture of paper — 


* Nothing cnn be ascertained as to when the manufactories for paper started 
and who was the originator, The origin of the mannfactore is, however, sap- 
posed to have beon about 603 yeara ago, in Imperial times, when Sitlkot wna 
a city of great Eanortanon: The common atory rane, that a man, whose name 
haa not been handed down to tho present time, need to have the polp beaten 
by the people, but lifting the pulp from the water was don® in secret, in © 
walled eactaaare, and each sheet wae valued by him at the then current ropes, 
One day hia son-in-law waa rather curiona to know the art, and throogh a holo 
in the wall of the enclosure peoped and found ont the way it was dono ; after 
thie it became quite common. The chief places for paper manufacturo in the 
Sidlkot diatrict are Rangpar, Hirapirs, and Nuke pir, ehhorbeaof the city of 
Siitkot. From excavations and ruina it seemathat the site whore these villnges 
are were the old manofactories of paper. The mountain stream, the Aik, flows 
by thease Fillagos, and the manufacturers attribute the excellence of thoir paper 
to some quality in the water of the Aik. The paper of first quality manufactured 
in thie district ia called fahdngirt, and is named after the grent Mogtal Emperor, 
Tt etema he came to Sialkot and ordered a superior kind of paper to be made ; 
the quality made was whatis now produced, lt ia the moet expensive, and 
lighter in weight than other descriptions of mative pauper. It ia chiofly waed 
in manuscripts of the ‘ Kurin,’ the Pothie’ of the Hindus, and for sanads, 
The reat are, for common ase, of different qualities. One-half of tho total 
quantity of paper manofactured ia sent to Amritear, and the other half taken 
by the Kakezais, who aro Bopdris os far a3 Voshawar ; very littlo finds ite way 
ower down than Amritear, 
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" The papor-makers are a mixed commanity of Awina, Torkhina, and Lohirs, 
Each factory or kirkhdna ina soparate firm. In ihe time of tho Kmperors the 
yearly proceeds used, it is anid, to amount to eight inkha. The paper was in 
popular use at Delhi; during the Sikh rule the business declined to 20 fuctoriea, 


aod a gale of Rs. 25,000. Under British rule the manufactories have. again 


increased ; there are 82 factories in all, giving employment to nearly 1,000 men, 


Racquets, canos, de. and yielling an income of threo quarters of a Inkh of rupees yearly. 


The Belfast Flax 
Company. 


"The above was written some years since, and it is probable that the figures 
given are no longer applicable. The competition of the jails, nune of which 
with alltheir resooreea have greatly improved upon the beet Sialkot stuff, haa 
had an injurious effect on the manufacture. The Government orders are that 
jnil Piper shall beomployed for vernacular writing and for envelopes in all 
public offices, But, in spite of the fact that in addition to this monepoly, the 
Government ling for some years given prizes for the best jail-made paper, the 
munufucture haa notin the lanat degree improved, and district officers have 
frequently had occasion to camplain of the quality of the article they aro com- 
pelled to boy, alleging that they could ba better and more cheaply served in the 
open market, The reason of thia isnot farto seek. The Paramount considera+ 
tion fora paper mill is the presence of an shundant supply of clear running 
water. This, Mr, Baden-Powell haa shown, is possessed by Sialkot, and it ia not 
possesan! by the jails. Hot the jaila have heen of so1e nee in making oxperimenta 
with other fibres, if they have not. completly sativfied the requirementa of district 
officers. It may possibly appear to some, Who have not had occasion to consider 
the subject, curioos that in a country fullof weavera thereare no raga in the 
paper-maker's wonee, Mach of our English poper hea been worn on English 
backs; but here thero is no tatter so torn as not to flad some forlorn wearer 
and there are no ragpickers, Tat then, ia the staple filre, and with propor prepa- 
ration it iga very goml one. [t is‘ lengthened,” however, with old waste p per, 
the fibre of which is iaferior in strength. Good Kashmir paper, of which the 
best Sialkot-make La an imitation, Hinds wear mol tear anid changes of climate 
almoat as well o8 some of the beat old Flemish and Venetian paper known to the 
overs of ol books, [laminated MSS. on thia paper, some of which probably 
come from Siilkot, maybe ofien met with in porfect condition, though they have 
been exposed to alternations of erest heat, dryness, and excessive moiataro, Ie 
ie far otherwise with the best Ergliah paper of modern make. Moxon's edition 
of Tennyaon, pPrioted in 1857, was on the beat per then procarable, and my 

haa many leaves which are damp-apotted and ‘foxy,’ The oxqnisite enrface-finish 
gained by the nee of mach ecionce and miny chomicale doce not, in faot, stand 
There is now o reaction in favoor of fous aciones and more wubetanee, and hin 
Inade Papers are again coming inte vogao, If the jail competition were remov- 
ed aod the fodepondent paper-tokera of Sialkot and other places had a chance, 
we might traps sce an improvement in thoir trade.” 


These remarks require little modification now. The Pasrér 
printing is not done go often on smooth imported cloth as used 
to be the case, and there is now practically no trade in phulkdria, 
The tradein koft work has certainly extended inthe last ten years, 
and the manufacture of racqueta and other articles of sporting 
gear has made great strides, Indents are now received from ell 
parts of India for polo-sticks and badminton bats, ‘The paper 
trade, owing to the competition of our jails, has declined con- 
siderably, 


Iu 1861] 4 company was started at Sidlkot under the title 
of the Belfast Plax Company, having the object of encouraging 
the growth of flax in the district, with a view to its *poreecon 
to Engiand. For a time the company appeared likely to 
succeed, the flax shipped to England being pronounced by 
competent authority to be equal in quality tothe best Irish flax, 
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Owing, however, to the difficulty of procuring seed from Europe Chapter IV, B. 
in good condition, and to the apathy of the peasantry of the ea, 
district, who could not be induced to persevere in the cultiva- rodustries, and 
tion of the plant on the approved methods it was sought to  Commeree. 
introduce, the company found it impossible to continue TI naeene Sr ee 
enterprise, In 1860-61 the Secretary of State authorized aM Gompany. 
advance to the Association of £1,000 per annum for two years, 
on their engaging to carry on their operations for three years 
ee} 9grtain. In 1862-653, 200 

Mis, Price paid) sores were successfully 

—|——" enltivated, of which the 
outturn is marginally 
noted, giving an average 
of Rs. 22 peracre. The 

a) as aa company ceased opera- 

i = ee tions in 1967. For some | 
time the business was carried on by Messrs. Bertola, Cox a 
& Co., but they too relinquished it in 1869. , 














Flat straw BE; pas) Sat Toad on | 209) Ha. Sit | 
the: saranda all 4m | ,, 1,000 


Imported eced 0 0 ws | SOY, 1,808 





Thera nre no statistics available for the general trade of Danaee ne eenee 
the district, though Table No. XXV. gives particulars of the ‘ 
river traffic that passes through the district. ‘lhe principal or 
only seat of commerce is Sialkot itself, into which is drawn what 
little surplus raw produce there is in the district, the larger por- 
tion of whichis consumed in the city and cantonments. Very little | 
is exported to other parts of the province. Grain is exported . 
in small quantities by the city merchants ; a certain amount of 
rice is carried from the uncongested lowlying tracts in the south 
of Pasrir and Riya to the stations of the North-Western Railway ; 
raw sogar (gir) is exported to Jhelum and Réwalpindi in return 
for salt ; paper is sent to all parts of the Punjab; there 1s 
n certain trade in country cloth towards Jammi ; brass 
utensils are sent to Lahore, Amritsar and Gujranwala ; and the 
damascened irou-work is taken by the artificers themselves for 
sale to all parts of India. 


In exchange for these articles are imported grain from 
Ferozepir and the uplands of the Béri Dob; salt from Pind 
Dadan Khan; rice and tobacce from Kangra’ and Nirpur ; 
hill potatoes from Kangra, Dalhousie, and Dehra Doon; ghi 
from Jalalpir and the hills ; timber from Pangi and Kashmir 
territory ; hemp, drugs and tmedicines from the submontane 
tracts of Jammt; indigo from Multin; madder from towards 
Peshawar. ‘l'ea is imported from Kangra and Dehra Doon, vid 
Amritsar; sugar and spirits from Shahjahinpir; beer from 
Murree ; cotton in small quantities from Chanian, in the Lahore 
district ; fruits ond nuts and woollen stuffs from Kashmir ond 
Peshiwar. ‘The average value of the recorded imports during 
the last three yoars is Rs. 7,06,753, and of the exports during 
the same period Rs, 13,48,527. 7 
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chaptertv.¢ SECTION C.—PRICES. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, AND 
snd Messoek on COMMUNICATIONS. 


Communications. Table No, XXVI. gives the retail bazar prices of com- 
Prices, wages, Modities for the last thirty-three years. The wages of labour 
rent-rates, interest. are shown in Table No. XXVII., and rent-rates in Table 


No. AXI. 


The figures of Table No, XXXII. give the average values 
of land in rupees per acre for sale and mortgage; but the 
quality of land varies so enormously, and the value returned is 
so often fictitious, that but little reliance can be placed upon 
the figures. 


Welstie end wen: The mensore of length in land mensuration is the karam 

ue, (or kadam, which is $6 inches or 64 feet. One square karam 
is equal tc one sirsdhi, Tho local unit of -aren is the ghumiao 
which is exactly equal to on English acre. The following is 
the seale ;— 


1 square karam = 1 sarsihi. 
0 sureihis = 1] maria. 
20 marlie = | kanal, 
& kandla = | ghoman, 


Sirathia are too small to be taken notice of in our land 
records and are neglected. The bigha, which is often used 
by the people in speuking of the amount of land they hold, 
consists of four kand/s or half an acre. The term is not 
recognised officially. ‘lhe bith which is a common unit of 
measure among the saminddrs, is one-third of a karam or 
22 inches. 


_ . The standard maund of 40 séra,_or 82987 English pounds, 
is known throughout the district as mn pakke, for the agri- 
culturists use a different standard of weight. The standard 
scale is as follows :— 


S khoshkhdsh .,, a aa ius v» = | chiwnl, 

2 ohiwals bia tis ‘. ne «. & 1 kankola, 

4 knunkolig .., mS iv _ owe = 1 mtef. 

5 rattia saa ae a re -+ ™ | méaha, 

12 mishis sai pi = ‘in - ™ LT tola (the weight 
. of the standard 


rupee), 
& tolis or ite er) one oe 1 chhitak, 
4 chhitaka ai sii ews as o. = 1 pao. 
+ pilosa _ si os eee ce or, 
5 sérs “fs sins os = =60o vee «Ot dba, 


8 dharis me np ov ve oo © | mound=82°287 the 
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The local measures of weight, which are described by the ate 
people themselves as kachha, e as follows :— Price Weights, 
4 Sareahs ue ae F rp . ae 3 yore Galanderd?: eT 
: i ee ie | al Panes ecm i a pe 
5 oie fa we = ; Suk oo = sien Madara). Weights aad mea- 
B wattls .. .. = 1 mound... = 16 sérs (standard). 
124 maunds .. = lmini .. = 5 maunds (standard). 
‘Till lately the measures of capacity varied enormously in 
different parts of the district, and the inconvenience to buyers 
and sellers was very great. Three yeara ago Lieutenant-Colonel 
Montgomery, Deputy Commissioner, arranged to introduce 
more uniformity. The Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Munshi Ghulam Ahmad Khan, held consultations with the trading 
classes all over the district with such success that the multi- 
farious standards of capacity in use wore reduced to two. These 
are given below along with the equivalent standards of 
weight :— 






Bure?. 


Tahails Sidliot and Daska, Tehells Zafarwil, Rdya ond Poor, 
lchohi .. = 74h tolis, | lebuhi ... — §& tolisand 14 milsis, 
1 paropi .. = 30 tolas. 1 paropi ... = Gh) chhituks, 

Ltopa .. = 1) sér(etandard).) 1 topé = 1 strand LOochhitaks 
1 deropé = 3 ecra, 1 daropa ,,, = 3) séra (standard). 

1 pai oo ™ 6 géra, 1 pai a. ™ 6) séra (siandard). 

1 maund = 24 sere. l maund ,,.. = 28 séra. 

1 mini - = § maunda ond 6 eérs 


= Th mounds (#tan-| 1 miiai 
dard). (standard), 
The difference between the two standards is that the 
measures of the three eastern tahsils are 8-3 per cent. larger 
than those of Sidlkot and Daska, 


The figures in the margin show the communications of th® Commanications. 

) district, as veturned in quinquennia 
Tabla No, I. of the Administration 
Report for 1892-93, while Table No. 
XLVI. shows the distances pee the 
tees <a more important centres. is state- 
ee Seri ny ment toes not correspond with that 
Unmetalled roads) 704 | authoritatively fixed for tho purpose 
Railways 0 | of calculating the travelling allowances 
of officials. The latter 1s aaa . 
many Ways and aurin the recenk settlement i new table of 
disticions was drawn a: This is given as Table No, XLVI. 
It is more complete aud much more accurate than the old. 
But the P. W. D. were nnable to attest it without chaining the 
distances, and as this could only be done at great expense, the 
table has not been officially recognized. Table No. AIX. shows 
the area in the district taken up by Government up to date for 
various purposes, such as roads and railways. 

The Chenab and Ravi are navigable by the ordinary flat Ferries. 
bottomed boats (kishti) of 250 to 400 maunds burden. The 
former is navigable throughout the year, but lighter burdens 
are carried during the winter, not exceeding 200 maunds. ‘The 





Communications. | Miles. 


nee EE 

















Cc. 
sights 


Chapter 
Prices, W 





Ferries, 
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latter river is only navigable from April to July by amaller boats 
of 200 to 250 maunds burden, which, however, are rarely seen 
above Mirowél. he mooring places and ferries on the Chenab 
River in this district, which are all managed from Sialkot, are 
shown below :— 








Miles from |. 4. 
point at which Numbor of 





Kame of Ferry. sivad enbara te kept | Remarks 
district. ‘ae 

—_—_—_—_—_—— — ——_——*" a gO ee eee | 
Pal... bee ene sas oT 1d 4b 

Khoja Chak PP yer 16 4 

ze 7 ana bee aaa "ar a ; 

An Wwa ina ana ae a8 = 

Kids sac 23) 4 

Mari Prt PT oe nee = ‘J 
Kiiliwal ana ant eae ook at iF | 
Bhakhrialf... one eas on Hcl t 

Sodhra ae ane nae one 42 HL 














The nomber of boatmen at each ferry varies with the season 
of the year. The men and boats are provided by contractors, 
who take the ferries under separate annual leases and in return 
for the monthly payments to Government are invested with the 
right to collect the ferry dues. The immediate controlling 
staff consists of a Dirogah and a staff of peons. The ferry dues 


-yary according to the animal or article carried, The ferries 





on the Ravi in this district, which are all under the control .of 
the Amritsar authorities, are shown below :— 





























Miles from |,-  .. 
Name of Ferry. Point hadhpiaiegs | ‘nets bit Remarks, 

district. i 
Josear ti 4 
Hnmesorraln.. — on va 10 ra 
Pholptrm .5 00 oe tenes 13 2 
| Doud sah wel tk ae 15 4 
Doiwilm = ss one ons oes | 10 
Mirowal ... 25 5 
Hainian ad b 
Ladder <.. ai en “ne =i} 2 
Blinddin ...000 0 oe nee 24 a 
Vaire Mis 3 
8 





Kakar Pr fae ae and 42 
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The main line of the North-Western Railway rons almost Chapter IV,C. 
mirallel to the south-west border of this district at an average |, — hts 
istance of 14 miles from it. A branch line, known as the Jamma Pet ig popibon igi 
Extension, runs from Waziribad right upto the left bank of Communications. 
the Tawi close to Jammai city. The first 27 miles were opened 
on the Ist January 1884 from Waszirébéd to Sialkot, and the "s!wsy* 
remaining 24 miles were opened in 1890, From the point 
where the lino enters Sidlkot from Gujranwala to the point 
where it lenves the district for Jammi territory is a distance 
of 26 miles. There are three stations and two flag stations in 
the district. Proposals were lately submitted by the district 
authorities for the construction of a light feeder railway to 
run as a loopline from Sialkot to Pasrir, and thence to Gujran- 
wala, but the money could not be granted by Government. With 
respect to railway communication, the district is one of the 
most backward in the province, and such a line would, while 
paying a surplus over working expenses, do much to open it | 
Op. . 
The following table shows the principal roads of the Roads, rest-houses 
district, together with the halting-places on them, and the orpand seers ng 
conveniences for travellers to be found at each :— | 

















: } | 
Route, Halting-place. ae Romarks. 

= G 

F 2 A 





Bidlkot to Wazir- | Motalled. 

ee 14 | Encamping-ground sand erpply 
honso ; water plentifol ; serai 
at the north-west corner of 
which ia a good bangalow ; 
polite atation, with small ban- 
galow, dispensary, echool, poat- 
office, railway station. 


| Pametalled. 









EE. y_—E——=—=_——— 








—— —<$<$£<$£=$<——$—=_ 


Silkot to Gujria- 
wills. 





9 | Encamping-gronnd, water plentifal 
and «© amall boangalow 200 yards 
from the village. 


9 | Encamping-ground, tohail, serdi and 
bongalow, post office,'school, disper: 
sary nod polico station. 


= — 


— 5. 








Biilkat to Lahore | Sitilkot Unmoetallod. 


cid Emindbid, 
Bhallowali ... 


Akbar 
Dharmkot 


12 | Camping-ground and amall bungalow. 
12 | Now bungalow. 


12 | Encamping-grovnod and police sta- 
on. 
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Route. Malting-piace. Remarks. 





Distance in 
ri les, 


Konda, rest-houses 
and oncom pi ng- 
grounds, 














- Metallad only in parts, 

11 | Camping-ground and weil, 

Tahsil, police station, camping- 
ground, bungalow, post office, 
dispensary and schoul, 

12 | Encamping-ground and well. | 
7 | Tabefl, police station, camping- 

| ground, bungalow, post office, dis- 
pensary and school. 








Siilkot to Amritear.| Sidlket —... 
. Radian 
Pusrir 






























Traileh 














——_~_~7ZDC_ IA ———————— 














Sidtket to Gurdaéa- | Sialkot = Unmetalled., 
par. | 
Philaura 


Dhamehal 










13 | Camping-ground, sori, bungalow, | 
polico sition and post office. 
13 | Bungalow, post office, 





























Sidlkot to Pathin- Sialkot ar 
kot. 
Philacrm = «- 
Zaforwal 11 | Tahail, police station, bangnlow, 


| post office, dispensary and school, | 








Sialkot toJammi.,.| Sialkot _ Motalled. 
Rajliil G | Border village ; no convenience for 
| trovellora, 


——————— I — EE OO 





. Cnmotalled., 
10 | Police station, 
11 | Police station, hongalow, vispen- 
enry, post office and school, 


Sialkot 
Chaprir = 4. 
Phukliin 


Sidiket to Akbnur 
(Jarmmii). 








— 








—_—__—_———— ee aS 





Sintkot 
Kuldwal 


we 6) Cometalled, 


Sialkot to Gujrat.. | 
16 | Camping-ground and bungalow. 










Sambrialto Chaprir! Sambridl =...) 4... | Unmetnlled, 








Kuliwal 0 | Camping-ground and bungalow. 
Gondal ae 11 | So eonveni¢nce for travellers, 
Chaprar Reo above, 













Unmetalled. 


17 | Sve above. 
10 | Do. 


| Wozirabad to Gor- 
diapur. 


i Warirabad ... 


lasek a 
Dasrur 
Ohamthal 
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Houte. Halting-place. | 
| ee ee | = ee ee es ee | OT pin g- 
Pasrér to Dera Babs! Pasrir Unmetalled. grounde, 
a (Gurdis- 
Kila Sobha 
Singh ee G | Police station, small reat-house 
and post office, 
Nonar vata 










| 6 | So convenience for travellers. 
Sankhatra ava | | Do. do. 


Onmetalled. 





—_—_ 





Pasrir to Gujrin-| 
wala. | 




















Lahore to Jamié...| Lahore 


LE Camping-ground, police station, bun- 


galow and small serdi. 
Aulifipur . Post office. 
Mirowail Post office. 
Riya FEE Sou abora.. 


Police station, bungalow, miasi 
diapenwary and post office. 

(2 | Soe above. 

6 | Do, 


Bungalow, 





eee = = = 





The roads from Sialkot to Gurdispur and Amritsar are 
liable to interruption at times during the rains by the rising 
of the Degh. Communications are, however, seldom stopped be- 
Mate hours, as the stream falls as rapidly as it, rises. 
Hitherto the shifting nature of the current has rendered the 
expense of bridging the Degh prohibitive. During the rainy 
season the District Board appoints men who are well acquainted 
with the vagaries of the stream to guide travellers and assist 
them across the fords. Besides the roads detailed above, there 
are other smaller feeder roads joining the main lines of traffic. 
Altogether the District Board has under its control 44 
miles of metalled and 794 miles of unmetalled roads, and spends 
annually Rs, 24,000 on their maintenance. All the bungalows, 
except that at Nakhndl, are well-furnished and have ample 
' sets of crockery and steel cooking utensils. A chaukidér is in 
charge of each, but there are no kitchen servants, There is 
a commodious staging bungalow, fully equipped with servanta 
and furniture, situated within cantonment limits between the 
Kashmir Residency and the Post Office. The following are the 


staging bungalows in the district :— 





Chapter Iv, ¢. 
Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
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Route. Halting-place. Distance in mile 


from Sialkot. 




















Communications. 
ity a | iin todas  «|Xalawkt le a 
grounds. Bidlkot to Amritear Pasrir _ 20 
Ditto + | Raya ae a9 
Biilkot to Lahore w. | Bhalowaill fee 12 
Ditto | Akbér za 24 
Ditto | Dharmkot sa 25 
| Sialkot to Gujriowila Ghienke oe 9 
Ditto . | Daska ss 18 
Bidlkot ta Gurdispur + | Phaloura ots 13 
Ditto | Zafarwil a 24 
Ditto » | Dhamthal om =O 
| Sidlkcot to Bajwat Phuklidn = 18 
Gurdispur to Lahore Niirowal va a8 
Ditto oe | Midnt rs 62 
Gurdispur to Gujrinwala ... | Satrih i 26 
Pasrdr to Nirowil .. | Kila Sobba Singh a 26 
Zafarwil to Jammi | Nakhnél ee MM 
Sidlkot to Wazirdbdd Sambriil si ld 
Ditto | Wando | 38 
Ditto oo. | Hachar ae 41 
Post, office. The postal system has beon greatly oxtended i in the last fow 


years in Sialkot. Besides the. central office in cantonments 
there are six sub-offices as under :— 








Names of eubb-officos, Remarks, 





















——— 


| No delivery, only reooiving offline ; telegraph 
Biilkot City 4 I 


2 | Daskn 
Pasrir 
aya 
Bambrial 
“alarywil 


office transacting Savioga Bauk business 
and issuing money-ordora. 
} <olones hye offices, transacting money-order 
‘ and Savings Bank businesecs olao, 


; ens to transact monsy ace 





Savings Bank businesses, 
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All sub-offices are paid from Imperial Funds and trangact Chapter IV, C. 
money orders and Savings Bank businesses. The sub-oflices at . — 
Sialkot City, Daskaé and Pasrir are combined post and telegraph Pe ing Weights 
offices. There are in addition thirty Imperial Branch Post onannnion: ee ns. 
Offices as follows:— 


Jimke. | 21 | Nondr. 
Kalaswila. 22 | Auliipur. 
Khanpor Sayadin, | 23 | Philaord. 


14 | Kiln Sobhé Singh, | 24 | Phakiin. 
Kotli Amir Alf, 25 | Horns. 
Kotlf Fakir Chand. | 26 | Sdhowdla, 
7 | Kotli Lobdrdn, 27 | Sankhntra. 
Malkdiowils, 28 , Satrah. 
| Mirowal 29 |Uggoke. | 
| Nérowil BO iar Bandhé 
win. 














The above sre all paid from Imperiai revenue, and the 
following, which are known as district dik branch post offices, 
are paid by a contribution from District funds :— 





Radiiné. 8 | Galotién Kalin, ‘| 15 | Piro Chak, 


1 | Bad 

2 | Badomali 0 | Goindke, ' 16 | Sankanwind. 
8 | Bhidewali. 0 | Kala Khatai. Iv | Sikhdnn. 

4 | Bhatti Bhango. L Kali. 18 | Talwandi Musd 
5 | Chowinda. 12 | Kila Saba Singh. Khiin. 

6 | Dhamthal, 13 | Mihdrajke, 19 | Wahndo, 

7 | Fattehgarh Ghola, | 14 | Naushebra, 








All branch offices issue and pay money orders, but, to Telegraph. 
avoid the accumulation of large sums of money, for tho 
safe custody of which satisfactory arrangements do not exist 
the transaction of land revenue money order business ig con- 
* fined to the following offices:—Narowal, Kotli Lohirdn, 
Philauré, Satrih, Kila Sobha Singh. 


_ The chief telegraph offico is situated in cantonments 
and is of the second class, Itis connected by a4 separate wire 
with the sub-offices in Sidlkot City, Pasrir and Daska, 
and with the North-Western Railway Office in the Sialkot Rail- 
way Station. The other combined offices are :-— 


Akélgarh, in Gojranwaln. ) Khanki, in Gujrinwila, 

Bhakkar, in Dera Jamail Khan. Chéndwin, in Gujrinwala District. 
Emindibad, in Gujréowila. Jalalpur Jattain, in Gojrit. 
Gujranwala, in Gujranwala. Gujrat, in Gujrat, 

Hafizabid, in Gojrinwala. Khushaib, in Shahpar, 

Warirabad, in Gujrinwals, Pind Diédan Khan, in Jhelam. 


Muraffargarh, in Muzaffargarh. | Ramnagar, in Gojrinwila. 
Jammd City. 


The head and sub-offices are all under the supor- 
intendence of the Assistant Superintendent of Telegraphs, Sialkot 
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Chapter IV,C. Subdivision. The head office is worked by a telegraph master 
ae Waicht, ond four military signallers. The sub-offices are worked b 
Prices, Weigh : z 
and Measures, and Postal agency. 
Communications. All lines in the subdivision are in charge of the Assistant 
‘Telegraph. = penureaens wath two inspecting telegraph masters under 
im. 


The head officeis open from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, except 
Sundays and Gazetted holidays, whlien it is open from 7 a.m. to 
9am. and from4 pw. to 9 paw. The combined sub-offices 
are generally open from 7 a.m. to 8 A.m., and from noon to 5 p.m. 
subject to slight alterations to suit local requiremente. 


CHAPTER V: 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANO®. 
SECTION A—GENERAL. 


Tho Sidlkot District is under the control of the Commis- 
sioner and Superintendent of the Réwalpindi Division, whose 
head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. The ordinary head-quarter 
staff of the district consists of the Deputy Commissioner, who 1s 
also Magistrate of the District, Collector and Registrar, one 
Assistant and five Extra Assistant Commissioners. Qne of the 
latter is styled the Revenue Assistant and one is in charge of 
the Treasury. The others perform criminal, revenue and 
miscellaneous executive work under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner, and also whatever civil judicial work may be 
made over to them by the District Judge. Each tahsil is in 
eubordinate charge of a Tahsilddr, who ordinarily exercises the 
criminal powers ta second class Magistrate, the civil powers 
of a Munsiff of the third grade, and those of a second grade 
Assistant Collector on the revenue side. He is assisted by a 
Naib-Tahsildér with equal revenue, but less extensive 
criminal powers. The village record staff, working under a 
Sei Kaniingo with two assistants, is of the strength shown 

ow i— 














Tohasil. Office Kantingos, |Pield Kaéntingos.| Patwaris. ear 
Zofurwal as 1 i] oo 3 
Rye oo 1 + | He 4 
Pasrir 1 a | 75 i 

| Siilkot ro | 1 4 92 4 
Daska 1 F] 7 3 
Total District, | 5 aaa Kear cae fas atm 


—— = 


—— : == _— a 








The chief judicial officer is the Divisional Judge, who sits 
nt Sidlkot, and is also Sessions Judge of the judicial division, 
comprising the districts of Sidlkot and Gujréowala. He is also 
Additional Sessions Judge of the Jhelum judicial division, 
The judicial officer next ‘n rank is the District Judge, who 
ordinarily performs none but civil judicial work, original and 
appellate. He is subordinate to the Divisional Judge, but 
asa Magistrate he is under the control of the Magistrate of the 
District, hore are seven Munsiffs or civil Judges in the district ; 


Chapter V; A. 


Administration 
and Finance. 


Executive, 


Jadicinl, 


Chapter V, A- 
General. 
Judicial, 


Honorary Magis- 
tea. 


Registration. 


Palio, 
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one is attached to each tabsfl, one to head-quarters, being styled 
Sadr Munsiff, and the seventh is called “ Additional Munsiff, ” 
who works in the year for six months in Sialkot and for six 
months i Gujrénwila. The Tahsfl Munsiffa have second class 
powers, which are exercised by them within the respective tahsils 
they are attached to. he jurisdiction of the Additional Munsiff 
extends to the whole district, The Sadr Munsiff exorcisos his 
second class powers over the town of Sialkot and its suburbs, and 
those of first class over the whole district. All Munsiffs work 
under the immediate control of the District Judge. The statistics 
of the civil and revenue litigation for the last seven years are 
given in Table No, XX XIX, and details of criminal trials in 
Table No. XL. The Cantonment Magistrate at Sidlkot exercises 
criminal powers of the first class within cantonments and some 
civil judicial powers as well. Hoe also presides over the Canton- 
ment Small Cause Court. | 

The executive staff of the district is assisted by five Honor- 
ary Magistrates. Sardir Jagat Singh, C.I.E., holds his Court at 
Kaliswala in the Pasrér tahsil, Sardar Baghel Singh at Daska, 
Sardir Dyél Singh at Wadéla, Sardar Richpal Singh at 
Siranwali in Pasrir, and Chandri Ghulam Rasu] at Kah. All 
these officers exercise the criminal pewers of a Magistrate 
of the second class and the civil powers of a third class M unsiff, 
except Sardir Dydl Singh, who is a second class Munsiff. The 
two benches of Honorary Magistrates in Daska and Réya were 
disbanded some years ago. 

Seven non-official Sub-Registrars have been appointed. 
They are under the control of the Deputy Commissioner as Re. 
gistrar,and they register deeds at Sidlkot, Daska, Narowil, Raya, 
“afarwal, Pasréir and Wadila, respectively, eg a certain 
proportion of the fees as their remuncration. The Tahsildars are 
ez-officio Joint Sub-Registrars within the limits of their tahsils, 
The Cantonment Magistrate is ex-officio Sub-Registrar for the 
military cantonments. Details respecting the registration work 


performed will be found in Table No. XXXIII A. 


The police force 


eistemorion. | iy controlled bya Dis- 











=a ‘eo, | ‘Total |———-___| 1B 
Clasa of Police, stzongth, Standing Protection trict Superintendent 
guards.) ction, | With one Assistant Dis- 
a fe ge trict Superintendent 
District | 203 58 435) under him. The 
| Cantonmont... Gi fuk BO ait, wr 
City it 13a), ino | Strength ofthe force on 


—— |——__|—__~, Ist January 1895 ig 
Total ow | 684 | 8 626 | shown on the margin, 
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Besides the regular police there ig also a force of village 
watchmen, consisting of 2,246 men, termed chaukiddrs, who nro 
posted at the different villages for purposes of watch and 
ward, according to the size and penalaticn of the vilage. 
Some of the larger villages have one or more chaukidérs but 
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as a rule there is only one to each village, and none in 
some small hamlets which are attached to neighbouring 
villages. Formerly they were paid partly in cash and partly 
in kind, and their dues were given to them by the lambardiirs, 
Paymouts in kind have now been stopped, and all grants of land 
have been resumed, and the pay has been fixed at a minimom 
of Rs. 3a month. The allowances are paid half-yearly at har- 
vest time. 


The police stations or thanas are distributed as follows :— 











Clase of Police 


7 Berinl No.of | Name of Police 
Kame of Tahsil, | Stati 


Thina. Station, 
















A — 








| 1 _| Sadr Sialkot Let class, 
| | 2 City Do. 
Bidlkot és 
| a Chaprér ... 2nd class. 
l 4 | Phoklian ... Do, 
f 6 Bambrial ... lat class. 
| Daska oe | 6 Dasko Do, 
fl 7 Dharmkot 2nd class. 
i}. 8 Pasrir lat class. 
Pasrér " | 0 flatrih Do. 
: L 10 Kila Sobha Singh, | 2nd class. 
| 11 Riya Lut close. 
Riya ‘0 | 13 Mifod aw Do, 
13 Nérowil... ..| De. 
Pa tear : 14 oaforwal ... a Do, 
1é Philaore an Do, 






| Cantonment ain Do. 


imi 
far 


There are no road-posts or out posts in the district, 


In addition to the regular police and the chaukidars there ia 
Se ee AQ establishment 


A 





1 3 a 4 of watchmen in 

| | RE: four of the larger 
Name of Nome of | Namber of | Number of towns The 
Tabwil. Town, | Watehman.| Daffaddrs, | ; 


strength is given 
-————— in the margin. 
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Daska ... | Daska 12 2 They are all paid 
Do. ... | dimke 10 1 Ne 
Pasrir ... Pasrdr 20 r through the Dis- 


trict Superinten- 
it) ce dent of Police but 
as the pay of the 


Do, ... | Ella Sobba 
Singh ,,.| 
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force in Daska, Jdmke and Pasréris met from Municipal funds. 

The pay of town watchmen varies from Rs, 4 a month in 
Daska tahsil to Rs. 5 in Pasrir, and that of the daffadars from 
Rs.6to Rs.8. There is a cattle-pound attached to every police - 
station, except Nos. 1 and 2 of the thandis mentioned above. 

The district lies within the Western Police Circle of the 
Provinee under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, whose head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. 

The tribes which are subject to the Criminal Tribes Act 
No. XXVII of 1871, are the Sénsis, Pakhiwfrfis and Bhits. 
The Bhéts have only recently been put undor the Act. The 
number of Sansis now on the register is 571, all males, out of 
un total population of 1,902. They are scattered all over the 
district, but are chiefly confined to six kots, which are reforma- 
tories in the shape of small walled villages, standing apart 
from any other habitation, and under the control of a 
jamadar paid by Government and assisted by a small staff of 
police. The number of Pakhiwdris now on the register is 360, 
all males, out of a total population of 1,898. Pakhiwdérés are 
found all over the district, but 40 per cent. of the total are con- 
fined to Kot Mokhal, close to the large village of Satrah in 
the Pasrir tahsil, and another 8 per cent. are confined to Kot 
Mohanpur on the Gujrénwala border. The number of Bhats 
now on the register is 115, all males, ont of a total population 
of 1,974, As yet no kot has been arranged for the Bhits. 


The reformatory system was introduced by Mr. Prinsep, 
then Deputy Commissioner, in 1859, with the view of bringing 
the members of these tribes together under control, and then 
gradually reclaiming them, by inducing and encouraging them 
to settle down to agricultural pursuits and other honest means of 
livehhood. With this end in view, walled enclosures or kols 
were built, huts provided for their accommodation, waste lands 
assigned, wells sunk, and every assistance given by the supply 
of bullocks for irrigation and agricultural purposes, and seed 
grain; and, inthe earlier years of the settlement, food was 
also supplied. Medical attendance was provided, and schools 
established for their children. In short, everything was dono 
to induce them to remain at the reformatories, and to give up 
their predatory habits of life for honest Inbour. This system 
has been followed by successive Deputy Commissioners, and, 
with some modifications, still exists, though the amount of 
pecuniory assistance has been gradually diminished. 

It can hardly be said with justice thut the system has 
resulted in any very marked improvement in the behaviour of 
the tribes. They are still passionately attached to thieving as 
well as to sport, and the favourite employment of the children 
in the koflw is Playingg at housebreaking. They build amall 
models of houses with clay, and each explains to an approving 
elder, whois probably a past master in the art and acts as 
umpire, how he would arrange the burglary. But while it bas 
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been a hard task attempting to eradicate the feelings and 
teachings of centuries, there has been enough amelioration to 
allow of the provisions of the Act being worked with less rigour. 
As time goes on it will probably be found possible to,ex- 
tend further freedom to the tribes, but at the present rate of 
progress it will be along time before supervision can be entirely 
relaxed. 


The old jail was wrecked during the events of 1857 by the 
mutineers and was repaired immediately afterwards, but the 
accommodation being insufficient, a new jail was built on the 
same site in 1865. This has continued with few alterations till 
now, ‘There is at present accommodation for 465 males and 14 


females. The daily aver- 
age of prisoners during 
the last five years is 





Males. |Fomales.| Total. 














ass : 5 |—-——| given inthe margin. 
: i. | Paper-making, printing, 

eo | 458 9 | 457 | book-binding, matting 

- 21 Lo bt | 7 gee 

180] nt ane 18 50 and the manufacture of 
1892 wl be 17 469 | prison clothing are the 
1893 wo | 428 W 445) chief industries followed 
— OO by the prisoners in the 


jail. The average annual cost of the maintenance of male 
prisoners is Ks. 21,927, and the average cost per headis Re .51-4-3 
perannom. The work done by female prisoners consists of 
spinning and picking cotton thread. The average annual cost 
of their maintenance is Rs. 745, and the cost per head is 
Rs, 45-13-2 per annum. All prisoners who are sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment exceeding two years are sent to one of 
the Central Jails of the Province. The education of the 
prisoners was discontinued in January 1894. The establish- 
ment of the jail, which is under the control of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Prisons, consists of a Superintendent, who 
is always the Vivil Surgeon, a Jailor, one English and one 
Vernacular Clerk, a Hospital Assistant and a Compounder. 
There are also a matron, two turnkeys, ten night watchmen in 
two grades, sixteen warders in four grades und four apprentice 
warders, The Onter guard is composed of three Sergeants and 
sixteen Constables. ‘The jail is self-supporting, and the cloth- 
ing, bedding and fetters of the prisoners are all made inside 
the jail. Nearly all the necessary repairs are carried out by 
the prisoners. A garden is kept up by convict labour, and the 
produce is consumed by the prisoners. 


The gross revenue collections of the district, for the last 
eleven, years, 80 far as they are made by the Financial Com- 
missioner, are..shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables 
Nos. AALS, AXAV, AXALV, XXIVA and XXXIII give fur- 
ther details for land revenue, excise, license tax, income tax and 
stamps, respectively. ‘Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number, 
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and situation of registration offices. There is only ons central 


distillery for the manufacture of country liquor. This is 
earried on in a building adjoining the head-quarters of the 


Revenue taxation Sidlkot tahsil. The outlying distilleries at Zafarwal, Raya and 


and registration. 


District and Local 
Boards, 


Pasrir have been abolished for some yeara in accordance with 
the orders of the Excise Department. A certain amount af 
illicit distillation is carried on in the district, especially among 
the Sikh Jats of the Pasrir and Riya tahsils. The cultivation 
of the poppy is allowed, and 177 acres of land were under this 
crop in the spring harvest of 1894, A tax of Rs, 4is imposed 
on every acre. The acreage varies little from year to year, as 
the poppy is grown for home consumption only. Opium is not 
extracted, but is consumed in the shape of — poat. What opium 
is consumed is imported from Shahpur and (hadarawar in 
Kashmir. Charas ix imported from Ladakh, and a small 
quantity of bhang comes across from Jammi every year. 


whole district, which holds its sittings in Sialkot itself. 


There are 87 members, of whom 25 are delegated by the 
five Local Boards, and 12 are nominated by Government. The 
District Board exercises control over the coustraction, repair 
and maintenance of roadsand other means of communication ; 
the establishment, management and maintenance of hospitals, 
dispensaries, sardia, rest-honses, schools ;_ the training of 
teachers and establishment of scholarships ; the supply, storage 
and preservation from pollution of water for drinking, cooking 
and bathing purposes ; the planting and preservation of trees ; 
the construction and repair of embankments, and the sapply, 
storage and control of water for agriculturul purposes ; the 
management of fairs and horse shows; the Inanagement of 
eattle-pounds and public ferries ; and auy other measures 
likely to promote the health, comfort, and convenience of the 


public. 


A Local Board is also constituted in ench tahsil. The 
= —<— = constitution of these 














| Nomi- Boards is shownon the 

Tahal. Elected. eevee Total. | margin, Members 
toni. of the District and 

ee a Local Boaids hold office 

| Gafarwil iu 18 0 27 | forthree years. Casnal 
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 Daska * 16 4 2 | according as they occur 
| bps : ‘_— among the elected or 
| Tota District ... 86 48 | 129) nominated members. 
= - The Chairmen of the 











ce 





District and Local Boards are appointed by their respective 
Boards, subject to the approval of Government in the case of 


There is 4 District Board with jurisdiction throughout the_ 
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the District Board, and the approval of the Commissioner in the Obapter V, A. 
caseofany other. Atpresent they are all non-officials and hold eae 
office for three years. The present Chairman of the District 7 
Board is Sardar Jagat Singh, C.1.E., of Kaliswala in the _ Pistrict and Local 
Pasriir tahsil. The Vice-Chairmen are appointed by the Boards “~~ 

and hold cffice for one year. There are a Secretary and 

Engineer, both paid, whose services are shared by the Munici- 

pal Committee of Sialkot city. They are not members and do 

not vote. ‘he Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Executive 

Engineer and District Inspector of Schools are not now mem- 

bers of the District Board, but are consulted through the 

medium of correspondence. Full detoils for the Inst twelve 

years of the income and expenditure of District ['unds will be 


found in ‘I'able No. XXXVI. 


Table No. XXXAVIT gives figures for the Government Aided Education. 
High, Middle and Primary Schools of the district. There are 
in all 85 schoolsin which education 18 given in vernacular up to 
what ia called the Primary Standard. Of these 74 are located 
in the villages named in the following list :— 








Zafarwal Talesil. Riya Tahell, Pasrir Tabkefl, | Sidlot Tahal, 


— 





2 








_———_— a 








Hadiana, Mirowal, Kalaewila, Ugeroke, Wallila, 
| Pajra, Cdn, Nomar, | Koti Amir Ali Randanslan, 
Chawinda, Bndldomealli, Burnngian. Kotll Lohirin. | Ghartal, 
Khapur Bayada: | fara. Satrah. Chaprir, Goindke 
Pbasnttal, Ditewiil, Ban Bajwa, Karas. Malkhinwiln, 
Clabar, Talvandi Bhin- | Randhawa, Hastil). ur, Talwandi Mdse 
crim, Kkdn. 
Bhihsida, ; 
sickerwil. Chandewal, Deda. Piro Chink. Adamo, 
Mahirijke, Chaniarke, Sankanwind, Kanpur. | Béhowdla. 
Jitawur, fojoke. hit: hekhdn, | B * 
wirktns amir, | sea Chittl Shekhin | sei i a 
stahinwdte: Thingidn, a, Kaliveil, Ghalitidin, 
Mannk, Koll Hawa Fakii) Rane : “h. | Mitr wi 
Phila: hand. Rangpur Faroch, ati. 
7 Kile Khatal, : 
Jandiila, Naneherw., Mardkiwal, faddoke, 
Dharthinwala, 
| Wanda, Guingwal, Rothala, 
Hallowal, 
Kila Sobha Bingh. Bhatt! Bhango, | 
Auliapur, 
Sikhina. Gajra, 
Gharidl Kalin, 
Alipur, Ranidhir, 











Of the remainder eight are in Zafarwal, Sankhatra, Raya, 
Ghota Fatehgarh, Kila Sobha Singh, Jamke, Daska and Samb- 
riil, and these have also classes tenching up to the Middle 
standard, Two are the High Schools of Sialkot and Pasrar, 
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The two Municipal Board Schools have classes in which 
teaching up to the Middle Standard is given. There are 
eleven other Middle Schools. Wight of these have been 
mentioned aay in the preceding paragraph. These are all 
maintained by the District Board. The other three are 
maintained with the assistance of grants from Government by 
the Missions of the established Church of Scotland and the 
American United Presbyterian Church in Sidlkot and by the 
Church Missionary Society in Nérowal, Raya. Every 
Secondary School has a boarding house attached to it. ‘These 
houses are generally well equipped and are decidedly popular. 


There are four High Schools, by which term is meant 
schools teaching up to the Entrance Standaril of the Punjab er 
Caleutta. Universitics, ‘hree are situated in Sidlkot city 
and one in Pasrir. ‘T'wo arn Municipal Board Schools and 
the other two belong to the Scotch and American Missions 
respectively, There were 120 scholars reading in the high 
stage in these Schools in 1892-93. The two Mission Schools 
receive grants-in-aid from Government. 


The details of the Indigenous Schools are given in the 
Tabsil. | Schoota | Scholars. number of these 


| schools examined 


| 
| for grants has 


—_— ss = — ——s 
——_——— 
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“ Persian. - i 7 rel) | and the results 
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acholars are sub- 
ject to great 


s Sanskrit vorses by rote | a 
Tt | 1,640 fluctuations, 


Total 





a 





There are ten Aamindari Schoolsin this district, two in each 
tahsil, The number of seholars per school averages. forty. 
The language taught is Urdd. he schools cannot be said to 
be popular, probably because all the teachers do not possess 
zamindéri certificates. : 


There are 32 Pemale Schools in the district, one teaching 
up to the Middle Standard and the remaining Sl up to the 
Primary Standard only. Eleven of these are Gurmukhi cr 
Hindi Scheola ard the reat are Urdd-Persian. Four of these 
schools are situated in Sidlkot city. Of these three are maintain- 
ed from Municipal Funds and one is kept ‘up by the Chureh of 
Scotland Ladies Mission, ‘The best attended schools are the 
Inst mentioned and ‘the Municipal Board Dedsieand Persian 
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School, the former numbering 102 and the latter 70 scholars, 
A needle-woman is employed in almost every school in the 
district. . | 


There are no Industrial Schools in the district. Gymnas- 
tic apparatus has been supplied to almost every Secondary and 
Primary School and a travelling Gymnastic Instractor has been 
appointed for each tahsil, who stays one week at every 
Primary and one fortnight at every Secondary School, 
Cricket is played atuall the larger schools and drill is every- 
where tanght. The general state of edueation in the district 
is satisfantory. Sialkot is one of the most forward districts 
in the Province edacationally, and yet only a little over 6 per 
cent. of the children of a school-going age actually attend 
school and not more than 8 per cent. are under instruction of 
some kind ‘or another. 


Table No. XXXVIII. gives separate figures for the last 
seven years for each of the eight dispensaries in the district. 
The details obtainable regarding the work of the hospitals of the 
various Christian Missions are given above in Chapter III, 
Section B. The principal hospital in the district ia the Siélkot 
Civil Hospital. This was buiit in 1849 and is situated close 
to the tahsil on the outskirts of the city on the right hand of 
the road to Daska, It was partially destroyed in the mutiny 
and was rebuilt in 1858. The main building contains separate 
consulting rooms and verandahs for male and female out- 

tients, a dispensary, and a room for minor surgery and 
ressings; two wards, one for surgical cases with eight beds, and 
one for medical cases with eight beds; an operating theatre and 
godowns. ‘T’he detached buildings contain ten eye-werds 
with two beds cach; lunatic ward with four rooms ; eight 
female wards with two beds each, the whole enclosed by 
a high wall to secure perfect seclusion; a contagious diseases 
ward with six beds; servants’ houses, cook-house and Iatrines, 
In the same compound there are also a house for the Assistant 
Surgeon, the Civil Sargeon’s Office and the Meteorological Ob- 
servatory. The whole establishment is under the supervision 
of the Civil Surgeon. The hospital isin direct charge of the 
Assistant Surgeon. The hospitai is supported chiefly by a 
te grant, averaging Rs, 600 a month, from Municipal 
"unds. 


There are also seven branch dispensaries, all of the second 
class. These are situated at Zafarwdl, Raya, Kot <Adian, 
Pasrir, Phoklidn, Sambrial and Daska. The number of beds 
varies from six to ten, They are maintained principally by 
contributions from District Funds. They are under the super- 
vision of the Civil Surgeon and each has an establishment 
consisting of oue Hospital Assistant, one Compounder and three 
servants. 
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In the year 1866 a fund was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of founding a recognized medical pro- 
fession in the district. The system was initiated and matured 
by Colonel ‘I’. W. Mercer, then Deputy Commissioner of the 
district, and has been attended with considerable success. At 
the commencement it was determined to make use of such 
material as was to be found in the district. A selection was 
made from the hakime or native practitionera, whose profes- 
sional qualifications were utterly unknown to their European 
rolers, and who, notwithstanding their ignorance or crude 
notions, were well fitted to form a fraternity from whence might 
spring eventually a well-educated medical profession. The 
district was divided into 12. 14 medical circles, in the centre 
of which a hakim was located and farnished with a simple 
materia mvdica und « pocket case of instroments, and English 
and native drugs; and ere two years had elapsed it was evident 
that the scheme was appreciated, and the hakims had evinced 
nt least a desire to acquire some professional knowledge. The 
number of dispensaries was increased and trained native doctors 
appointed, who were required to supervise the work of the 
hakims. A portionof the funds was set aside for trainin 
the sons of these hakima at the Medical College ut Lahore, an 
this district furnished some of the first alumni of that institu- 
tion. The system created so much interest and brought out 
so much latent energy and ability, that even hasims of ripe age 
attended the dispensaries and lectures given by the Medical 
Officers at the liead-quarter station to learn their profession; 
and some passed creditable examinations, The chief dispensary 
acquired a certain reputation for the rapid development of ita 
pupil apprentices, The funds were at first raised by a tax of 
one per cent. on the Government revenue levied on the agri- 
cultural population, subsidized by liberal contributions from 
the municipal funds, and amounted to nearly Rs. 25,000 per 
annum. When other local cesses were discontinued in the 
province under the operation of Act XX, 1871, or Local Rates 
Act, this tax was allowed to remain, but was much reduced, and 
eventually altogether abolished. 


Fourteen Vaccinators and one Supervisor are maintained 
in Sialkot from District Funds. The former are divided into three 
grades carrying a monthly pay of Rs. 15, Rs. 12 and Rs. 10, 
respectively. ‘The Supervisor gets ts. 40 per mensem. The 
work is directed and supervised by the Supervisor who is an 
old and experienced Vaccinator. The work is also periodically 
inspected by the Civil Surgeon and by an official called the 
Divisional Inspector whose jurisdiction extends over the six 
districts of the Rawalpindi Division. 


The leper asylum at Bawé Lakban, in the Sialkot district, 
was founded in the year 1866. It is situated on the south of 
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Sialkot city at a distance of about nine miles from it. Ib is 
a charitable institution intended for the lepers of the district, 
where they are kept isolated and afforded medical aid. The 
asylum buildings consist of three double barracks for 72 lepers, 

—— a Ct«i H-hOUBD 






























i | by oa Native 
Doctor under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon, Sialkot dis- 
trict, The table in the margin shows the working of the in- 
etitution for the past five years. Out-patients have not been 
included in this table as those who come from the neighbour- 
ing villages fur treatment are notlepers. But the costs of the 
medicine they received are included in the “ expenditure” column, 
In 1894 no fewer than 4,042 such patients received treatment. 


The inmates do not necessarily belong to this district, but 
often come from great distances, and even from other asylums. 
Every now and then a patient will leave aud wander away to 
another home. The buildings are single-storied barrack sarrang- 
ed back to back. Each leper bas one room with a verandah. 
Thereisalsoa good masonry bathing tank partitioned off for males 
and females. The establishment consists of one compounder with 
five servants under him. Each person is provided with a house. 
There is a good garden, and the gardener, who is paid Rs. 8 
per mensem, has to supply a certain quantity of fresh vegetables 
to each patient daily, ‘The institution is merely an asylom, 
and the treatment is merely palliative, not specific. Each 
adult inmate receives Rs. 3 a month and each child Ks, 2, some 
clothing, and one thick blanket every second year. A shop- 
keeper is allowed free quarters on condition of supplying the 
inmates with necessaries atthe current rates. The asylum is 
comfortable and the inmates appreciate its benefits. Most of 
them keep their own cows and goats. 


There are two churches within cantonment limits, Tho 
principal building is the Church of the Holy Trinity in which 
the member of the Charch of England worship. It was built 
in 1854, after the design and under the supervision of Major 
Maxwell, Superintending Engineer. But though completed in 
1854, it was not consecrated till the $list January 1857, The 
ceremony was performed by the then Bishop of Madras, The 
records of the Wazirabad cemetery and the registers of the births 
and marriages were brought from that station and deposited 
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in this chtrch, The church is an imposing handsome building, 
It issupposed to farnish accom modation for 700 worshippers, but 
it cannot comfortably hold much more than 600. The large 
stained-glass window on the east above the altar 18 & memorial 
to those who fell in the mutiny at Sialkot. There are a large 
number of nemorial tablets on the walls, some of them of 
extreme interest dating as far back as the actions of Chilidnwila 
and Gujrat. The church hasa handsome spire, which is visible 
for many miles round. It was not touched by the mutineers 
in 1857. 


Till a few years ago there was another and smaller church, 
called Christ Church, in Sialkot, This was built two or three 
years after the other on a piece of ground at the west end of 
the station close to the British Cavalry Mess. It was intended 
for the use of the British troops at the west end of the station, 
but was rarely used. It gradually fell into disrepair and was 
pulled down in 1893, The greater portion of the material was 
made over to the Church of England Mission at Narowal, This 
church was a conspicuous object in Sialkot as it was roofed with 
blue glazed tilea, 


The Roman Catholic Charch, known as the Church of 
St. James the Apostle, stands between the English Church 
and the Military Prison. It was built from funds raised 
by public subscription by the kind. Father Zacharias, 
a priest of the Capuchin order. The foundation stone was 
formally laid on the lst November 1853 by the Right Revd. 
Doctor Carli, Vicar Apostolic of Hinddstan, and the building was 
completed within a year. ‘The original cost was just under 
Rs. 10,000, but as the public subscriptions were not sufficient to 
maintain it ia repair it was made ovor to Government. It is a 
large commodious building, but without the same claim to 
architectural beauty as the Church of the Holy Trinity. It also 
was spared in 1857, but the parish registers were destroyed. 


Beyond cantonments is the Hunter Memorial Church, 
rituated between the Waziraébad and Auliwal roads, about 
half a mile beyond the race-course, The charch was built in 
1361-62 by the authorities of the Mission of the Established 
Church of Scotland in memory of Mr. Hunter, the first Seotch 
Missionary in the Panjab, whose murder has already been 
described in Chapter Il. It is a handsome Gothic buildin ' 
and is capable of accommodating 150 people, The service ia 
Presbyterian, 


The American Mission have a more unpretentious church 
in the village of Hajipara, situated on the high road to Daska 
about a mile beyond the city. The service here also is Presby- 
terian. 

The Convent is one of the most flourishing institutions in 
cantonments. It was founded by the Right Revd. M. A. Jacopi, 
Archbishop of Agra, in 1856, Major McDonald of the Irregular 
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Cavalry gave the honse free and the establishment was Chapter V, A. 
recruited from the large Convent at Sardhina, near Meerut, daneral. 
Mother St. Gonzaga was the first Lady Superior. On the 7 
morning of the mutiny in Sialkot, the troops broke into the The Convent. 
Convent and seized whatever property they could lay their hands 

on, but none of the inmates were touched, chiefly owing to the 

plucky behaviour of the priest who stayed by the nuns and 

children and conveyed them all safely to the fort. After the 

mutiny it was found impossible to keep up the school and the 

nuns wentto Agra. But in 1862 the Convent was re-opened 

and has prospered ever since. The buildings have been added 

to, and there is now a well-equipped chapel attached. Thia 

building, known as the Chapel of our Lady of the Sacred Heart 

of Jesus, was built in 1872, bat was enlarged and greatly im- 

proved in 1888, 


The large military cantonment of Sidlkot is situated abont Cantonmants and 
a mile and a half from the city. There are no civil lines; the *°op#- 
civilian residents all live in the cantonment, which is built on a 
high belt of land, having for its natural drainage the Palkha 
stream on the north and the Bhed stream on the south. It has 
been well laid out and is fally supplied with good metalled roads. 
The cantonment is built in three long linea rnnning east and 
west. The European regiments oceypy the northern line and 
the Native regiments the southern with the public buildings 
and officers’ honses in the centre. The sadr or main bazar 
occupies a position on the south to the eastof the Native Cavalry 
lines. The garrison consists of one battery of Royal Horse 
Artillery, one regiment of British Cavalry, six companies of 
British Infantry, one regiment of Native Cavalry and two regi- 
ments of Native Infantry. Two companies of the British 
| ee Infantry regiment 
| Sow Cosmsscowen Orrrcnss Ame are atationed at 
| 9 te | Amritsar. Thetablo 
mental Officers. it he setae British! Native 


ated 
Artile | Car- 








| on the margin 







Native 

Infan+| Shows the present 
“7: | strength of the 
garrison inclading 
the Amritsar de- 
tachment. There is 
ate besides a varying 
establishment of Medical and Commissariat Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers. The gurrison was formerly a Brigade, 
but was converted intoa Station on the Ist October 1888, and 
14 now commanded by a Colonel on the Staff. The Station 
is included in the Hawalpiadi Division. The transport con- 
tinnally varies, 





——————e 
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__There is one section of “ B” Company of the Ist Adminis- 
trative Battalion, Punjab Volunteer Rifles, under command of a 
Non-Commissioned Officer. The battalion is under the com- 
mand of Lieatenant-Colonel D, P. Masson, V. D., with the 
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Chapter V, B. head-qunarters at Lahore, The section was organised in Febru- 
Land and Lana “"Y 188%, and consists of two non-commissioned officers, 16 
sank Sve tend volanteers and 3 reservists. Itis chiefly composed of the un- 

3 covenanted servants of Government and tradesmen. A drill in¢ 

Cantonments and gtructor from the British Infantry is attached to the section. 


Head-quartere of The branch of the. North-Western Railway which rung 
ee through the north of the district is in charge of the District 
Traffic Superintendent at Lahore, where the head offices are. 
The military buildings in cantonments are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer of Military Works at Riwalpindi. The 
ublic buildings of the Civil Department are in charge of the 
Rasaubivs Engineer, with head-quarters at Gujranwala. Tho 
telegraph lines and offices are controlled by the Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the Subdivision, with his office at Sialkot, and 
the post offices by the Superintendent of the Division, who has 
his head-quartersat Gujranwala. 


SECTION B—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Revenue system Under the Mughal the country was divided into estates 
under the Mughals. with fixed proprietary titles, and, as we have seen, arranged into 
circles of collection called tappiis or miwdis, tops, mahals, and 
narganas. There was aland measurement. An dyin was fixed, 
being &@ money assessmenton the number of bigids cultivated 
each year, Kach property was named and committed to the 
care of some loyal Mahammadan, ‘There were superior officers 
of collection in each district, and a kintngo in each pargand, 
whose business it was to keep the records and be u reference in all 
disputes. The only administration at all spoken wellofis that 
of Ali Mardin Khin, who lived at Sohdra. He not only demand- 
ed a reasonable revenne, but he altered the cash demand to 
suit the season, and made up any falling off of the revenue by 
cutting canals and such improvements, | 


Rerenne system During Rajpit ascendancy we may reckon the rule of Raja 
under the Rijpite, Ranjit Deo as the most prominent that comes to notice and 18 
the most beneficent. He never took revenue in cash, butalways 
in grain, and by the process called béoli , i.e., by division of the 
actual outturn; the share taken was usually one-third, but 
sometimes one-quarter; but afterwards he introduced a housa- 
tax called ghardwiri, which created great discontent. The 
tax still prevails across the frontier, and is paid on the Sair or 
first day of New Year. He was akind ruler, and ulways wore 
plain white clothes with simply a feather in his turban as a mark 
of rank. There was, however, little that can be called a aystem ; 
measurement was seldom resorted to; no attempt was made to 
keep up records, beyond what were required for internal 
village reference ; and only a few officers were appointed to kee 
the peace, the revenue being collected and pai chiefly roach 
the heads of tribes or local divisions. Land belonged to 
the ruler, who might dispose of it ashe chose; tho occupant 
could be removed from one village to another; even the kérddra 
had a right to locate new settlers, 
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The same system was contimued daring the two succeeding Chapter V, B. 
periods of Sikh usurpation, and when Ranjit Singh may be ve 
said to have consolidated his power. At this time the country ee 
was split up into jagir domains. Many of these had been ae Be 
acquired in the first instance by conquest, and were afterwards Management un- 
either resumed or confirmed by the Sikh monarch. Each Sar- “et the Sikhs. 
dir had his own different mode of collection, A money settle- 
ment was never resorted to: indeed it is natural to suppose 
that these barons, living as many of them did on their sagirs, 
would prefer to run the risk of grain collections, as they had 
several ways available to make good defaleations by imposi- 
tion of abwahsand other taxes. With the majority batdi was 
preferred. ‘he share waa considered to be half, and this was 
generally taken, not of the gross but net produce, after deducting 
the expenses of cultivation. In some villages where soil was 
poor two-fifths, and occasionally one-third batdi rates might be 
found. In bela lands near rivers one-quarter ; bot the share of 
the Adkim was generally one-half, equivalent to about 40 per 
cent, of the gross produce. 

One of the first acts in which we see Ranjit Singh engaged | The farming ays- 
after he had established his power was to give out such fialiigas mato by 
as were Khalsa on fixed leases (ijdras) to middle men whom he ~ | 
wished to conciliate. They beganin a.p. 1805, Sometimes they 
broke down when the collection was made throngh sardare 
(amant) ou the trust system. The principal men to whom farms 
were given were Rajis Gulab Singh, Suchet Singh, and Hiré 
Singh of the Dogra family. The first was unscrupulous, but the 
other two are said to have had a regard for the improvement of 
the country and were lenient collectors, They sometimes com- 
muted the grain assessments into a cash demand, fixed according 
to the rate of the day, and thus collected in cash; but none of 
them attempted a money settlement. Here and there Raja 
Gulab Singh seems to have fixed a cash rate on each plough, 
ranging from Res, 12 to 24, and the assessment was approved of, 
though not regularly collected. 


The Adrdars had no fixed system: one season it was by fan- Direct management 
kil, or appraisement, while the next it was by bdoli, or division ne tei = 
of the actual outturn. The former was conducted by a trained’ 
body of appraisers (4antyds), who were generally well-to-do land- 
owners, favourites of the local officers, The estimate was made of 
the crop as it stood in the field in the presence of the parties, allow- 
ance being made for defects of growth, damage, &c., under a mar- 
gin called chhot. By the latter process the grain was cut and 
stored in the granaries, anda thappa, or Government mark, waa 
put upon it till opened ; the sub-oflicers then went and weighed 
the grain, selling the Government share tosome corn-dealer, or 
which was too often tho case, the dardar, took upths speculation 
through hisown agents. For the bettur crops money rates were 
always taken, a measurement being made each harvest. These 
crops were called zabti in contradistinction to the other termed 
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Chapter V, B. jinsi. The rates varied in every tract,and seem to have heen 
and Gang CaPricioualy fixed, whether by jagirdér or kardir ; it was the will 

1an8 and Saad of the Aitim, and payment was inevitable, Still all manner of 
Direct management loopholes were allowed, such as nifud, chhot, and other deductions, 


ander kdrddra or which were adjusted as the field was measuréd. 
paid agents, 


Sikh system of The process of fan4iid was as follows :—The produce of 10 
saad fields gave, say, 120 mans ; the appraiement called nazaranduzi 
or kacha kan would be fixed at 100. From this a deduction 
called chat sivdi was allowed, and on the remainder or the patia 
4an the Government share taken was either one-half, two-fifths, 

one-third, or one-quarter as the casa might be :— 


G i Oo" 
To Produee bt 7“ _ Are nee in _ bay : 
Amount appraise! or bechd kde... _ ed abe = re im 
Deduct sedi, usually at 3) per cent., for agriculture experees ,., 6D 
Balance patia ida neu bom aoe Per erb sam ann ab bt] 0 
Deduct that it b jr cont, +4 ann 28 aan Cee] Ser oo i Li 
By @b. proloce ion = oo. em =e ne nin fim 7a i 
Government share being osually half, ¢ives.. sin ass ea ay)0ClCOGk 
Add fasterderi and propriewor's Aised, being Arent charge of 
‘fora per eae on Ka, 7 tho net prodmce 0. lua 4 40 
Add alas Kharch fabsil ob | fopa por man On Re. 37-54), the 
Lorernment slare, giveca ae a aoa ah nia ed fi 16 
Total taken from cultivators 14 ee Lie pa os a H 86 
Leaving to culiivasora, including cost of cultivation 2... os a7 
im oO 


In other words, the proportion comes ont thus :— 


fs. Sere. 
Colilvator’s share mx ae nin Pre ase 125 BEE wa8 ho 
Proprietor abe PE iad Ea] rt] She rr oa aon Tr 5 
Government share .., a ci yw 6 


equal to half the net produce, or about one-third the gross pro- 
duce assumed at 120 mans, the original estimate of appraise- 
ment. Here then we discover that the Sikhs appropriated as 
much as a one-third share, and this seems probable; but then 
it will be remembered that they performed the functions of a 
landlord. They helped in repairing wells, and even construct. 
ed them ; and though the ratio may seem hich, itis doubtfal 
whether they really did get a full approximation of the outturn, 
many facilities being afforded for concealment, 


Money settlement For seven years, extending over the period Sambat 1888 to 
General dots” 1894, a large number of the telugas were made over to General 
| Avitabile, at first in farm, and then in direct management, By 
him a money settlement was made, i.¢., leases were fixed for a 

term of years in the name of the headmen: this assessment 

broke down signally, An old chaudhri, mach in the employ of 

the General, attributed the cause of failare tothe very imperfect 

information on which it was based. There was no measurement. 

The revenue was fixed on an average of former year's receipts 

as made under a grain system by various éirdéra and there was 

no way of discovering what was really collected. The popular 

account, confirmed on all sides, was that very few villages suc 

ceeded in paying the lease infull. On looking into the market 

prices which obtained during these years, it appears that grain 

was selling below the ayerage—in two years (Sambat 1892-93), 
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the price of wheat being even 40 and 32 per cent. below the Chapter V. B. 

average ; further that for the three years preceding the General's Land =a tant 

management, the rate was from 40 to 60 per cent. below the “"pooenne. 

average, which would quite account for any money assessmen{ Money ee ga 

breaking down, apart [rom other causes, ssanaral tone sabila: 
Asummary money settlement was effected in 1847 Ey Sammary settle- 

FBiaropean Political Officers under the Regeney which followed ™™'* 

the first Sikh war. It was based upon the average Sikh collec- 

tions of three years preceding, the money value being caleulaterl 

upon the average prices of the same years, and a reduction of 

10 per cent. being allowed on the old net revenue, while the 

numerous abud, or extra cesses, were wholly abolished. The 

assessment worked well forafew yeara; but immediately after 

the annexation, in]849, thera occurred a sudden fall in prices, 

which at once rendered burdensome the assessment based upon 

the prices of 1444-5-6, and it became apparent that the district 

was assessed far nbove its powers of endurance. Large remis- 

sions were at once granted ; but even thus the pressure in parts 

of the district was so severe that it was found that people were 

absconding, wella lying neglected, and cultivation ata standstill, 

the collection of the revenue being attended with the greatest 

difficulty. In 1852 the balances of revenue amounted to Rs. 

75,768, without including land the revenue of which was alien- 

ated to pagirdars. ‘I'he distress was aggravated “ by bad seasons, 

bad tahsilddrs and bad management,” and, worse than all, by an 

epidemic among the cattle, which in two years out of the six 

during which the summary settlement had been in force, had 

carried off thousands, being particularly severe in the irrigated 

tracts. 


Meanwhile, however, the preliminary operations of a regular Regelse scttlaant 
settlement had been set on foot, and a new assessment came al 
into force in 1854. 


The Rechna-Dodb settlement, as it was then called, included 
the present Gijranwala and Sidlkot districts and the two 
tahsils of Shakargarh and Shahderih. It was beguo by Mr. 
Greathed in 1850. On hia death, in 1851, Mr. (now Sir Richard) 
Temple succeeded to the superior charge, and Mr. Edward 
Prinsep was appointed Settlement Officer of the Sialkot, Pasriir, 
Aafarwil and Shakargarh tahsils. The present Riya tahsil 
fell with Amritsar to Mr. Morris. In 1853 Mr. Prinsep 
received independent charge. In 1854 the new assessments 
of Zafarwiland Sialkot were announced, and in 1856 the settle- 
ment of the whole district was completed. Mr. Morris’ report, 
which covered the Riya tahsil, was submitted in 1857. Mr. 
Prinsep was permitted in 1856 to proceed to England and 
write his report there; but he returned hurriedly after the 
Mutiny tofind that all the records were destroyed, and tho 
report was not sent up till 1863. The Bajwaét tract in Siilkot 
originally formed part of the Gujrat district, The firat regular 
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Chapter V. B. Sepiemene was proceeding in this tract ander Captain Mackenzie 
Land and Lang Wen the operations were stopped by the mutiny. The 
a work was resumed in 1858 and dragged on till 1862, when 
the last of the new demands were given out by Mr. 


Regolar Battle. 7 : “ 
mont 1834, 4.9, taenabb. 


The new assessments resulted in a decrease in every tahsil, 
varying from nearly 2 per cent. in Aufarwil to over 24 per cont, 
in Pasrar, ‘he wet decrease over the whole district was 14 per 
cent. The new demands were paid without much difficulty 
‘na Sidtkot and Zafarwaél, but it was soon evident that the 
relief given in the other tahsils, and particularly in Riya, 
was not sufficient. The assessments of Riya were revised 
by Mr. Blyth, and those of the other four tihsils by Mr, Prinsep 
himself in 1858-5. The fiscal history of the district up to 1863 
is summarised in the following table :— 













as fs Demand as 
aogeaanit I Decrease it. stood after | Decroase 
rer per cent.ithe reduction! per cent 
| of 3~Gi 


Demand of 
Talal. anmmary 


gettloment. | settlement. : 



















nay | Ka. : Ta. a, Fea, 
Zofarwal “as 2,950,413 2,206,454) 17 2,20,292 


g03366] 100] 243,504 
207907 | 243| 2,11,675 
291,172 77 2,890,012 | 
243,502 | 295 9 18,938 


; =, 


192,553 | 140! 11,838,781 


Réyo aa | 387.346 
Pasrér wa | 9, 000062 
Sialkot whe 3,156,006 





| Daska al 3,185,011 


——— 


District ... 15,02,670 














— a z = = =— = 


—— 





No cesses were imposed along with the summary settle- 
ment. ‘l'hese were added in 1854, and amounted to an average 
of 16 per cent. on the Government demand. 


Becond regular The assessments of the first settlement were announced for 
settlument. a period of ten years, and expired in the same year in which 
they received the sanction of Government. Revision operations 
began in all the five tabsils in 1863, and were brought to a 
close in 1866, ‘Throughout they were under the charge of Mr, 
E. Prinsep, with Mr. Leslie Saunders os his assistant. No 
report of this revision was ever submitted, and the only infor- 
mation extant regarding the principles on which it was carried 
out is contained in Volume of XXXIX of the New Beries of Se- 
lections from the Records of the Financial Commissioners’ Office, 
After a considerable amount of discussion the assessments were 
finally ganctioned for a period of 20 years. ‘The financial results 
were as follows :— 
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DE = — 


Difference| Chapter V. E. 
















| per cent. = 
Tahail. mand of f Soren ere | pbc erpiring Revenue. 
‘tloment. demand. demand.) demand, and elci- 
mate de-| Second regular 
| mand, | settlement, 
apes R. | Re. Ite, Rts. : 
Zntarwill 220,232 | 210,068 1485) 211,553 =D 
Riya se 24,524 2,58, 100 8,532 2,66, 2 + 6 | 
FPasriir ed 211,075 ee os gst | + OF 
Sialkot {| 290,012 | —-2,88,0 a0 2,91,480 + 
Duke | 2183938; ga02a| s729| sazors| + 130 

















12,17,677 





‘otal District...) 11,83,781 25,045 | 12,435,225 | + &U 


The deferred demand took the shape of progressive assess- 
ments, which were arranged with the object of giving the 
gamindira time to incrense their revenue paying assets by 
breaking up new soil. 
The revision of Mr. Prinsep’s second settlement began : 
in Febroary 1838. Operations lasted just over seven years, 
and were brought to a close in April 1895, A detailed account 
of the principles and procedure followed is contained in the 
printed assessment reports of the various tahsils and inthe final 




















The instractions issued by Government were that the 


report. vt 

= ___ |} «So demand was not to exceed the 

|e Increase | O@Stimated net value of half 

Tahsil. | Rupees. | pereent. | the net produce of an estate, 

—— = —| and that only such increase 

_| wastobe taken as was war- 

pee al | 1’ | ranted by an extension of 

aha 1 gs'ora ao! cultivation, a rise in prices of 

Sidlket .../ 63,200 | 18| farm produce and the admitted 

Daskn we] 87,080 | “+ | lightness of the expiring 

st | agonsa| 0) | assessments. The revenue of 

bier ca scot ie the whole district has been 
=. 


actually raised by the amounts 


given in the margin, which include a small sum temporarily 
remitted on account of protective leases given to new wells. 
The gross revenue of ench tahsil as reassessed, with the 














7 Average 
(sroas pee 
LED incidence 
Tahail, event | or ulti. 
in FUPOCCY. | vated acre, 
, Ra, a. p. 
Hiya aw | 881022 | Lill oD! 
Pasrur | 260,601) 1 6 10 
Sialkot 344,004) 110 6 
Daska a | 307,856 |/ 111 2 
Total District...) 15,00,140 | 1 7 4 








aversge incidence per culti- 
vated ncre,is given in the 
margin. Of this total Res, 
71,770 are paid away annnally 
as assignments of land 
revenue. The cost of the 
seltlement was, in round 
numbers, Rs, 4,15,000, which 
was more than covered by the 
increased revenue paid in up 
to 15th June 1895. 


Chapter V, B. 
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No reports of the summary settlement or of the second 
‘egular settlement are extant, but Mr. Prinsep’s notes on the 


Land and Land ab sg 


Revente. 


Statistica of land 
revenue, 


principles adopted, and the results effected by the operntions 
which came toa close in 1865, with the subsequent correspon- 
dence, will be found in the printed selections referred to above. 
Further details regarding the first and third regular settle- 
ments will be found in the reports published in 1864 and 1895 
respectively. | 

The cesses imposed, in addition to Jand revenue, are as 
follows :— 


Hea. | -] 

Local rate -_ igs ws 20 3 5 
Lambardirs’ pachotra f(y thn eoue 
Patwari fa = | =a8 oon i af 1] 
Malba cess 311 
Totu] sae 25 5 10 





Thus the total sums, both land revenue and cesses, which 
the people have to pay to Government, are as followa :— 

















Rates and cesace | 
varying between 
| Tahsfl Fixed land Rs, 26-5-10 and Total, 
revenue, Ha, 24-5-10 per = 
ent. on the land 
revenue, 

Ha. Ea. laa 
fafarwral a 2 4368 Gz211 | 2,06, 579 
Raya ri ee a,a1 922 63,504 415,486 
I'asriir ae an 260,831 | O7,975 | by Gu 
Sialkot alt oot 3.44534 | 87,042 | 431,376 

| Daska ie ae 2,07, 086 Tiptol as Ode 
Total District Po ee 15,00,140 i, : 





— i 





ey ae 





The areas upon which the present revenue is collected are 
shown in Table No, XIV., while Table No. XXIX. shows the 
actual revenue for the twelve years ending 1893-94. The 
statistics given in Table No. XXXL (balances, remissions and 
ftakirt advances) throw some light on the working of last 
settlement, Table No. XVII. shows the area and income of 
Government lands. 


Assignments of Table No. XXX, shows the number of villages, parts of 


land revenue, 


villages and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue 
is assigned, the period of assignment, and the number of 
assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in the end of 
1893-94. Table No, XXXA. shows the number of assignees, 
together with the amount of land revenue assigned, according 
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to the records of the third regular settlement. It will be Chapter V B. 
understood that this shows only the assignees of land revenue Tid aud Taal 
and excludes inamdara, &e., who receive out of the revenue ~ pouty 3 
of certain villages fixed sums bearing no relation to any ascer- 
tained area of land. The total amount of land revenue which, Assignments of 
is assigned to others and never reaches the Government “"* “°Y*°%* 
trensnry is Rs. 71,770, or 5 per cent, of the whole demand, 

The principal assignments are as follows :— 


_ Mahant Prem Singh, the manager of the Sikh Temple 
of Ber Baba Nanak at Sialkot, Rs. 4,081 ; Jawéla Singh and 
Partéb Singh, of Butéla, in Gojrinwaéla, Ra. 3,377, Sardar 
Dyél Singh, of Butala, in Gujrinwala, Rs. 2,045 ; Raja Harbans 
Singh, of Lahore, Rs. 1,325 ; the Min family, of Mananwala, in 
tahsil Raya, Rs. 1,169; Lekha Ram, Mabant of Amritsar, 
Ks. 783 ; and Ladha Singh, of Tarn Taran, in Amritsar, Rs. 790. 





of 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 


Chapter VI, At the census of 1881 all places possessing more than 

_ —~ ____ 5,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, aud all head-quarters of 

ete eo districts and military posts were classed as towns. Under this 

‘antonments. ‘Ule the following places were returned as the towns of the 
Sialkot district :— 


General statistics =e © 




















Bidlkot | 45,763 6,707 10,905 
| Danka +) 
‘ r |) Dae B25 2,534 2,601 
| Jémniee 4,187 2,155 2,008 
. Mitranwill 4,750 1,068 1,782 
Paarir { ripe aa = igs oe 
Kila Bobha Singh 4521 2,207 2,194 
Zafarwil sw rei am Ee eae: 
Sankhatrs 2,741 1,28 1,138 
| Raya vid aEE Ma Narowil 4,054 2,150 2,000 











At the census of 1891 Mitranwéli and Sankhatra were not 
treated as towns, not being municipalities. They are, however, 
included in the following table, which shows the population of 
these same nine places, as ascertained at that census :-— 








Tabsil, Town, Persona, Males. 

BidQeob v0 insta | Sidlkot Bn, OT 51,454 
| Daske 6,405 4,302 

Daska (| Jamke $020 2407 
| Mitranwali a77006d] 1D 

aks. brag _ 2200 4,703 
| Kila Sobba Bingh acco || as 

| atarwil .., | Zaenevea 6548 2,771 
1 Bankthatra 2,053 4,353 














Narowdl 4508 2001 | 
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The distribution by religion of the population of these towns Chapter VI. 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. , “>... 

XLIIL, while farther particulars will be found in the Census bated i Rh yl 
Report in Tables Nos. ILL., 1V.and V. The remainder of this tLonments. 

chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its 
population, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, 
institutions and pene buildings ; and statistics of births and 
deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever figures are available. 


The municipal town of Sidlkotis situated in latitnde 32°31  Sidikot town 
north, and longitude 74°36 east, on the northern bank of the Description. 
Aik torrent, upon the edge of the high triangular ridge which 
extends, southwards, from the Jamma hills, It contains a popu- 
lation of $2,918, or, including suburba and cantoments, of 55,087 
souls, according to the censusof 1891. The city has no enclos- 
ing walls, The remnant of a fort on the north side, which is the 
highest point in the city, affords a grand view of the surround- 
ing country, covered with trees, orchards and cultivation, with 
the cantonments abouta mile and a half off, and the snowy range 
of the Himalayas in the back ground. The city is very extensive, 
and is daily increasing in size, its suburbsstretching in the dis- 
tance on the east and west sides, Rangpura on the east and 
Midndépurd on the west are the most see, eka ; the former is the 
seat of the paper manufacture for which Sialket is famous; 
about half a mile from the city to the north-east are situated the 
civil public buildings, ttz., the court-house, treasury, jail and 
police lines. 


General statistics 
of towns. 


Sialkot is a fairly handsome, well built, and clean town. 

Its main streets are wide and open, and either paved or metalled, 
with good drainage on both sides. Of late years the pave- 
ments and drainage in the town have been considerably improv- 
ed. ‘The principal streets are the Kanak Mundi, running north 
and south, and the Bara Bazdr east and west; the former is the 
rain mart, and the latter contains the shops of all the principal 
ealera in cloth, jewellery, fruits, &e. Tho sanitary arrange- 
ments are excellent, being facilitated by the elevated position 
of the town and the natural drainage afforded by the Aik stream 
on itssouth and east sides. The water-supply is obtained from 
wells in the city. The principal buildingsand shrines of his- 
torical interest are :—The fort which afforded shelter to the 
European inhabitants of cantonments during the Mutiny ; it 
stands ona circular eminence, and is said to have been built by 
R4jé Salwan. It was partly dismantled in 1866; at the foot of 
the mound is a small cemetery containing the graves of those 
who fellin the Mutiny. There is a temple erected by Raja 
Te} Singh, which has a conspicuous spire seen from all sides of 
the town; attached to the temple is a rest-house for travellers, 
endowed by the Rijé. ‘The shrine of the first Guri Baba Nanak, 
known as Ber Biba Nanak, is held in great veneration by the 
Sikhs, and is the scene of alargefair on Ist Baisakh (April). 
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The Darbér Béoli Sahib, a covered well erected in memory of 
Gari Nanak, who visited the place on his return from Afghan- 
istan, is also a place of sanctity amongst the Sikhs. Travel- 
lers are here entertained by the priest or mahant of the shrine. 
The Mohammadan slhirine of Imaim-Ali-ul-haq, known as the 
Imam Sahib, is of ancient construction, and is a well-built and 
handsome edifice, said to have been erected by Shih Daulah ; 
during the Mubarram festival a large fair is held here, The 
tomb of Maulvi Abdul Hakim is situated about a mile from the 
city at Midndpira, one of the suburbs. The Maulvi is said to 
have been a distinguished scholar of thetime of Aurangzeb, and 
acquired great renown aga teacher, Thereis n fine large tank 
on the south-west of the town much resorted to by the people. 
It is supposed to have been made by the Maulvi Abdul Hakim, 
but had long eInce fallen into decny, and Was restored by the 
townspeople shortly after the Mutiny with the aid of a Govern- 
ment grant, ‘There is another large bricked tank just completed 
outside the city on the north-east. The roads from Amritsar, 
Lahore, Gurdaspir and Gu jranwila converge onthe Aik stream. 
which is crossed by one of the famons Shah Daulah bridges. 
It 1s an ancient structure, very well and substantially built. It 
has been recently enlarged by another arch being built. The 
railway station lies to the north of the city close to the fort. 


The past history of Sidlkot is involyed in some obscurity, 
but it is beyond doubt one of the most ancient cities of the 
Punjab (see Chapter 11). Tradition assigns its foundation, in 
the first place, to R4jé Sal or Shal, mentioned in tho M&hé- 
bhiratd as maternal uncle of the Pandu princes ; and, secondly, 
to Salwan, or Salivahdnd, otherwise called Vikramddityé, father 
of the hero Rasélii of legendary renown. The latter story is 
apparently credited by General Cunningham. Sidlivdéhénd was 
the son of a Yadava prince, whom General Cunningham supposes 
to have been expelled from Gajipir (which he identifies with 
the modern town of Rawalpindi) by an incursion of the 
Indo-Scythians. His father having lost his life in battle against 
the invaders, “the young prince, ” writes General Cunningham, 
“founded a new capital at Salbéhinpir, which is generally 
“indentified with Sialkot.’ Asthe same Sélivahénd& subse 
quently defeated the Indo-Scythians in a great battle at Kharor, 
the date of which, a.p, 78, ia fixed as the initial yenr of the Saka 
era founded in honour of the victory, the foundation of Sidlkot 
may, 1f the above story be true, be placed with some approach 
to accuracy about the year 65 or 70 a.p. Raji Salwan was 
succeeded by his son Rasélii, whose exploits form the snbject of 
countless Punjak ‘egends. Rasdld's capital is universally stated 
to have been at Stalkot, but towards the end of his reign he was 
involved in wars with Raja Hadi, popularly stated to have been 
a Ghakkhar, Being worsted by him in battle, Raséla was forced 
to consent to the marriage of his daughter Saran with the 
conqueror, who, upon the death of Rasdli without heirs, is said 
to have succeeded to the rule of Sidlkot, According toa further 
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legen recorded by Mr. Prinsep: “ After the doath of Réja ch apter VI. 


asali the country is said te have fallen under the curse of 
‘ Pérdn (brother of Raséli, who had become a fakir) for upwards 
“of 300 years, lying totally devastated from famine and incessant 
‘nlonder.” ‘Tho next that is heard of Sialkot is with reference 
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to the occupation of the country by Réjpat princes of Jammai, H'stery- 


This is said to have taken place in Sambat 700, equivalent to 
4.p.643. Under the Mughal Emperors the town was the head- 
quarters of a fiseal district. As to this period of its history, and 
eae history under Sikh and Hritish rule, see Chapter 
Il. 


In the centre of the town stand the remains of an ancient 
fort crowning a low circular eminence, which, in popular belief, iz 
the original stracture of Raja Salwan. Recent excavations, 
however, prove that the fort has not in all probability existed for 
more than 1,000 years, The masonry is not cemented with 
mortar, and the bricks are forthe most part in perfect condition, 
The outer walls too were apparently built of the fragments of 
bricks taken from old buildings, and the whole appears to have 
been re-erected upon the débris of an old town, which, falling 
into decay from the effects of time, had formed a mound, which 
now rises about 30 feet above the level of the lower streets. 
There aco other similar mounds on the outskirts of the present 
town. Thefort was an ordinary equare redoubt, with small 
bastions, at intervals of about 70 feet. The only object of 
curiosity discovered in the course of the excavations were the 
ruins of some old hot-baths, with pipes of solid masonry, the 
walls of which wore in perfect preservation, The area enclosed 
by the dilapidated walls of the ancient fort is now devoted to a 
few buildings now used for public purposes, and the last 
remaining bastion has been demolished. In English memory 
the fort is inseparably associated with the Mutiny, for it was 
here that the few European residents took refuge ; while just 
below it a small cemetery contains the remains of those 
who fell victims to the insurgents. 


Asa local trade centre, Sialkot is fast rising in importance, 
Tt has several bankers and merchants of considerable wealth, 
the most prominent of whom belong to the Jaintribe of Bhabras, 
Most of the trades and manufactures common to the province 
are represented in the town ; but the distinctive industry of the 
place is the manufacture of paper, carried on in three hamlets 
forming suburbs to the city, Rangpura, Nekipura and Hiranpura. 
he manufacture is said to have been introduced four centuries 
ago; aud under the Mughal Emperors the paper of the Siilkot 
mills was noted for its excellence throughout Northern India, 
being largely used in Delhi itself. In those days the yearly 
proceeds are snid to have amonnted to £80,000 in value ; under 
the Sikhs the business declined rapidly, until only 20 mills re- 
mained in use, turning out paper to the annual value of £2,500. 
Mr. Prinsep gives the number of mills at work at the time of his 
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settlement as 82, osap eying nearly 1,000 men, and yielding an 

. At the present time the mann- 
facture is again on the decline, owing to the exclusive 
employment in Government offices. of paper made in the 
provincial jails. ) 


Cloth, of the kind known as sisi, is also manufactured to 
considerable value in the city, and, next to paper, forms the 
principal item of export. The total export trace of the city is 
estimated at a value of four lakhs per annum, The principal 
items of import are grain, salt, English piece-goods, metals, oil- 
sceds und raw sugar. ‘The total valueof the imports is estimated 
at about thirty lakhs. The town has greatly increased ir com. 
mercial importance since the British occupation of the country 
has developed means of communication with the neighbour- 
ing districts and the hills. A number of new buildings and 
streets have been built, and the town has increased in size 
within the last few years. The opening of the railway connect- 
ing this town with the main line of the Punjab Northern State 
Railway at Waziribaéd and with Jammd has added immensely 
to the commercial importance of the place. A more detailed 
notice of some of the industries of thetown will be found in 
Chapter IV. 

The nature and amount of the trade in Sialkot, which 
includes the cantonments and suburbs, may be judged froni the 
following table, which gives the statistics of the last two 
years :— 


—————— 
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The amount of tax collected in rupees during the same Chapter VI- 
period was as follows :— eins 
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The public and municipal buildings within the town are  [nstitutions and 
the tahsil and police station, distillery, dispensary, mission pablic buildings, 
school, post office, four female schools, the town hall, and 
police buildings situated in the fort. There are also two 
gardis or rest-houses on the east of the city known as Shekh 
Sauddgar’s and Rildt’s, and another on the west side. Tho 
large aud commodious sardi belonging to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir ia on the north of tho city close to the railway 
station, ‘The female hospital of the Scotch Mission is on the | 
east, and that of the American Mission on the north-west of the 
town. Close to the latter ia an unfinished building belonging 
to the Arya Saméj. Thereare & cailyhar or rest-house for 
tho rural notables and lambardars of the district, arid a poor- 
house, where cooked food is distributed to the city paupers 
close behind the American Mission Hospital. 


A municipality was first formed in Sidlkot in 1867 Manicipal Govern- 
under Act XV. of 1867. It has always been of the second class. ment. tS 
The Deputy Commissioner is the President of the present 
Municipal Board, and there ia one other official member. The 
Board, excluding the two er-o cio members, consists of fourteen 
members, of whom three are nominated by the Punjab Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the local authorities, The re- 
maining eleven are elected by ballot. A member holds office for 
three years. There are a paid Secretary and Engineer, whose ser- 
vices are also shared by the District and Local Boards, The city 
‘s divided into 11 wards or divisions for conservancy and other 
administrative purposes, The only form of taxation in force is 
octroi, formerly known as abérat chungi, The income of the 
Municipality is chiefly derived from this source, The receipts 
ander the chief heads of income for the last five years are shown 


below :-— 
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| Average of five yoars 








Rail-borne goods are taxed by the railway authorities, and 
the tax is recovered on all other goods at the hend office after 
weighment and examination. The proportion of cost of collec- 
tion to income varies between 8 and 9 per cent, 

The expenditure of the last five years is shown in the 
SI margin The principal heads 














Year, under which expenditure occurs 
——— are establishment and eral ad- 
10-00 ministration, tax collection, police, 
os conservancy, medical relief, edn- 
ison eation and public works, But by 


“————| far the largest item. of expendi- 
Average of fia yours... | 00 | ture is the contribution to canton- 
1. ea. ——" ment funds on account of thoir 
share of the octroitax. This is calculated at 225 per cent. on 
the gross collections of the tax, and last year amounted to 
Rs. 15,955, which sum represents 18 per cent, of the total 
expenditure, 
Population and The population of Siilkot has already been iven at the be- 
vital statistice, Sa ee ginning of this chapter. 

















| Porvrarsoy, The population now 
ee: ———_——— | Stands at 55,087 souls. 
ane ae aoe a. | yon, | The details in the mar- 
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| —| of the city and suburbs 

ore” = | BB] RR] atthe last two eoumer- 
Pure oka se “fon toe 1033 | 1,786 ations. It is needless to 
Her Hibs Ninak 9] >| give the figures of 
j Cmntommente ek 11,918 16,475 1868, or of tho muni- 


hee. ==‘ cipal census of 1875. 
They are given in the last edition of the Gazetteer, but their 
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accuracy is doubifal, and the preciso limits within which the 
enumeration took place are diffeult to ascertain. 


The constitution of the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last Gve years will be found in Table No. XLIV. The average 
per mille of the population of the birth and death-rates for the 
eleven years ending with 1881 was as follows :— 
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previous census. 


_ The town of Daska, called Daska Kalas, is situated 16 
miles south-west of Sidlkot city. Kot Daska lies abouta mile to 
the north of it, and between them the Gujranwila road runs. 
Together they form the municipality of Daska, containing 6,495 
inhabitants, J,J92 males, $3,103 females, chiefly agricul turists. 
Daska is the hoad-quarters of o tahsil which was abolished in 
1868, and reconstituted in 1483, 


Daska is an ancient town; little is known of its previous 
history. [twas probably founded during the reign of the Emperor 
Shih Jahan, a8 it appears from the papers in possession of the 
kdndingos to have been originally named Shah Jahanébéd, Accord- 
ing to tradition one Mauja, a Hindé Jat of Mandranwiala, a village 
in the Daska tahail, settled at Daska some 500 years ago, and it is 
believed that its present name was given toit from the land 
having belonged to the Das family, or, according to another 
and more Ropes: account, because the place is situated exactly 
das (10) kos from Sidlkot, Pasrir, Gujrénwadla and Wazirabad, 
During the Afghan invasion it is said to have been desolated, its 
inhabitants taking shelter in tho mud fort at Kot Daska, but on 
the ascendancy of the Sikh power it was recolonized by Desrdaj, 
a descendant of Manji, Kot Daska grow up during the period 
of Sikh rule, being occupied, on account ofits possessing a fort, 
by emigrants from Daska who sought refuge from Sikh oppres- 
10D. 
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There are a few well-built honses inthe town belonging to 
bankers and shopkeepers ; and within the last fow years it has 
been improved : some of its streets have been paved with bricks, 
but much cannot be done, aa its municipal incume is small. 
Dasks is the head-quarters of a tahsil; its public buildings area 
tahsiland a police station, post office, munsiff’s court-house, dis- 
pensary, school, supply-honse, encamping-ground, and sailghar 
(rest-house for roral notables and headmen), sitaated batwaen tha 
two Daskas. Therois also «a small bricked public tank on the 
roadside, with a couple of housos forthe accommodation of 
travellers, 


Theroisa Municipal Board of the class constituted in 1867 ; 
six of the members are elected, two are nominate, one is ex-ojficio 
member, all holding office for three years ata time. The mani- 
cipal income is now Rs. 4,700, and ia derived chiefly from octroi, 
the amount of which last yoar was Rs, 2,462, or 52 per cont. of the 
total income. 


: | The details of the population are 








| Population. given in the margit. There is a 
Details jC branch of the Mission of the Estab- 
1881. | i801 lished Church of Scotland here in 
—_|____.,__-_| charge of the Rev, W. Scott, 


Dake = = ...| 3,008) 3,495] with a flourishing training in- 
Kot Daska ...) 2,522) 3,070) stitute. The proprietary body are 
Total ...| 6,525| 6495| Sahi Jata. 
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Jamka is situated about four miles to the north-west of 
Daska.. It contains 4,629 inhabitants. [tis not a place of any 
size or great importance, and has no market or large bizdr. It 
is really a large village, and is only classed as a town from the 
fact of its being administered by a Municipal Board. There 
are a few good brick-built houses belonging chiefly to wealthy 
money-lenders, and some of the muin streets have been 
paved. There are no objects of particular interest in or near 
the town. 

Jimke is said to have been founded about five or six 
centuries ago by Jim, a Chima Jat, whose descendants still form 
the proprietary body. Ile was assisted by a Khatri named 
Pindi ; hence the place was originally called Pindi-Jiam, The 
only public buildings are a school, police station and the 
municipal meeting house. A third class municipality was formed 
here in 1867, and it is now constituted under Act XX of 1891. 
SS The committes consists of nine 
Population, members, three nominated and six 

a elected. The total income of Inst 
year was Re. 4,675, and was chiefly 
derived from octroi. | 

The details of the population are 
given in the wargin. 
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MitrinwAli ia only a largo village. It was formerly & (Qhapter VI- 


municipality, bat the Board was abolished in 1884. It i 


not a place of any note, The only public buildings area school “ii Munici- 


and post-office. 


The town noxt in importance to Sidlket in the district is Mitrdnwali. 
Pasrir. Itis an ancient but decayed town, situated about 16 Pasrir. 


miles to the south of Sialkot on the Amritsar road, The houses 
are mostly built of brick; some of them belonging to Sikh 
gentlemen and other local notables, are well built and hand- 
some. ‘There is no city wall. Most of its streets are paved 
with bricks. It is said to have been founded by a Bajwa Jat, 
Matiké, con of Banddé, in the reiga of the Emperor Babar. 
Matiké’s parohil, or religious preceptor, was @ Brahmin named 
Paras Rim, to whom Matiké at his death gave the town, after 
whom it was namod Parasrér, since corrupted into Pasrar. It 
has entirely passed out of tho hands of the Bajwa Jats. 


Pasrar was once a place of considerable size and import- 
ance. ‘I'races of its former prosperity remain in and about the 
town, amongst which is a largs tank constructed during the reign 
of Jahdngir. It is now fed by « cutting from the Degh stream. 
A canal was constructed for the same purpose by Dara Shoko, 
brother of Alamgir. The remains of this canal as well as those 
ofa bridge, built by Shéh Danla, still exist. The shrine of 
Mian Barkhurdir, a sts Muhammadan saint, is the scene of 
a great gathering daring the Mubarram festival, It is said to 
have been built by Imam Ali-ul-haq, whose shrine is in Sialkot 
city. Tothe north of the town is the grave known as Mahr 
Mangé-ki-mari. It stands ons monnd and is held in much 
repate by the Bajwis. All the members of the tribe who can 
do so visit this shrine on the occasion of a marriage. The 
public buildings are the tahefl, with rest-house, thina, 
school and boarding-house, post office, dispensary, Munsiff’s 
court and a zailgar, or rest-house, for rural notables, 


Pasrér was constituted a municipality of the third class in 
1867. It consists now of nine members, three nominated and 
six elected. The income last year amounted to nearly Ks. 9,500, 
of which 50 per cent. was derived from octroi, and 34 per cent. 
from fees and the revenue frem educational institutions. Mr. 
Prinsep wrote of the town in 1864 as follows :— 


“Pasrar, notwithstanding that it is the chief market 
‘for the central tracta, does not thrive ; many of the houses 
“ are fallen into decay, and even the wealthier merchants seem 
“iobo losing their position and credit. Its inkabitants are 
distinguished for the practico of fraud ; this one town being 
“ the soureo of more litigation onder the British rale than all the 
* towns cf the district put together.” This, however, it must 
bo remembered, was writtou many yeare ago ; and as a large 
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trade contre the town has declined still farther. From the town 
road bravch off in all directions, but the opening of the North- 
Westero Railway has attracted to Gujréowala most of the 
produce which used to find its way to the local markets. Asa 
matter of fact the increase of population leaves little surplus 
produce to be disposed of in the open market, and the octroi 
charges of the municipality have diverted most of the slender 
stream of trade in country produce to the large village of 
Kaléswala, four milea to the south. The population now num- 
ber 9,200 of both sexes. 


Kila Sobba Singh is situated about six miles to the east of 
Pasriir and stands on the left bank of the Degh. Is contains 
4,520 inhabitants. Itis a fairly large town, built on a high mound, 
and hes s somewhat picturesque appearance. Many of the 
houses are built of brick, and most of the streets are paved. 
It was founded about one hundred years ago by Sardar 
Singh, who erected a mud fort and called 1¢ after one of his 
sons, Sobha Singh. It mest not be confounded with Kila 
Saba Singh, a large village also on the Degh, in the same tahail, . 
about 15 miles distant to the south, There are no objects of 
antiquarian interest in the town, but the tall Hindd temple near 
the thane igs striking object. Both the wesviog and brass manu- 
facture have fallen off in late years. ‘here ie no large market. 
The principal buildings are the police station, built on the 
highest part of the town, with a school-house sdjoiming, and 
dispensary, ‘hore is o amall post office, The mumicips 
committees ia of the third class a was constituted in 1867. 
It has the came number of members, appointed in the same 
way, as the other minor municipalities. The income in 1893-94 
amounted to Ra. 3,600, nearly 64 per cent. of which was derived 
from octroi. 


The town of Zafarwal is situated about 26 miles to the east 
of Sidlkot, on the left bank of the Degh, and on the road to the 
foot of the low hills below Dalhousie, The high road from 
Lahore to Jammii skirta ihe east of the town. It was founded, 
according to tradition, about foor centuries ago, and takes its 
name from one Jafir Khin, » Bajwa Jat. But the propriotors 
are now Deaunidn Rajpits. 


There aro no objecta of eutiquarian interest. Zafarwil 
was the residence of the famous minstrel Maya Ram Bhagat, 
whodied some yeara ago, The town 19 built in the usual style ; 
most of the houses are of mud; there are o few well-built houses 
of burnt bricks, and o Wizir with o range of shops on either 
side. 


The streets are narrow and tortuous ; some of the aby 
ones have been paved with bricks. Much improvement has 
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been effected of late years in the system of conservancy and 
drainage. But the Degh has rapidly encroached on the town, 
which lies low, and thewhole place recks with damp. The popu- 
lation is now 6,536 persons of both sexes, The principal public 
boildings are the tahsil, police station, dispensary, travellers’ 
sardi and rest-house and the school. There is a muncipal com- 
mitiea of the third class, constituted in the same way as the 
other minor municipalities. The income in 1893-94 was 
Ra. 6,880, 51 per cent of which is derived from octroi. There is 
no trado of any importance. 


Sankhatré isa large village built in the naual style; the 
houses are of mud, with a few belonging to the wealthier 
inhabitants boilt with bricks. The streets aro narrow and 
tortnous ; some of them have been paved with bricks. It is 
situated in the Zafarwal talsil about 30 miles from Sidlkot city. 
It is said to have been founded by Hemraj, a Khatri, who gave 
it the name of Hemnagar, by which it was known for upwards 
of acentury. Inthe timoof Akbar,s famous fagir, by name 
Sankhatré, a Deo Jat, lived here, and the name of the place was 
changed to Sangatrah or Sankhatréa. His tomb isin existence 
a little distance to the north of the villace, There aren few re- 
sident bankers, but the place is of no importance, It was con- 
stituted a municipality of the third clasa in 1867, but the 
committees was abolished on 15th November 1885. Thera is no 
trade of any importance, and the inhabitants are chicily Hindiis, 
belonging to the meney-lender and shop-keeper classes, 


Nérowal is situated in the Raya tahsil, about 10 miles 
north of Riya itself, on the hich road from Lahore to Jamma, 
It lies low on the edge of the Darp circle and is very unhealthy, 
It is the only town of any importance in the tahsfl, and wag 
formerly the head-quarters of the tahs{]. Thesa were removed, 
however, n 1867 tothe village of Raya. The town has been 
much improved of late years, Many of the principal streets 
have been paved, bridges have been built, a large open drain 
has been cut to the Jhajri stream, and an unwholesome 
depression on the south-east has been filled up. Many of the 
houses are Of brick. The public buildings are a police-station, 
city police barracks, municipal committee house and a civil 
rest-house. The Chorch of England Church Missionary and 
Zanana Missionary Societies have a flourishing mission haere, 
There are two churches, n school and a dispensary. Tho head- 
quarters of the mission occupy the old police station in the 
heartof the town. The female dispensary is near the civil rest- 
housa on the north-east. Narowal is a minor municipality, 
with an income last year of Ra. 4,100, of which 74 per cent. is 
derived from octrot. The proprietary body sre Bajwa Jat 
Sikhs, but there is s powerful trading community, chiefly 
Khojéz, The population consista of 4,898 persons of both 
BOLCE. 





Bankhbatré. 
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Chapter VI. The following villages have been declared to be notified 


— a Sfeas under section 210 (1) of the Punjab Municipal Act 
Towns, oniel- of 1891 :— . 




















ntonments. — 
Tahafl. Town. Population. 
Daska ies ub ow | Mitrinwilf ... sii ia 3,783 
Bambrial +e nv ave 4,025 
BéhowAlA = ons tt 3,019 
Begowali = as sed sue 3,859 
Bhopélwilk 4. “oe 4,245 
Pasrir wk a we | Baldwwela oe ae nad pips | 
Raya on!) Seen) Aves| CR ha ae ee 3,407 
DAud a mi “aM 3,813 


fafarwil at } os | Chawinds  ... “ai rr 6,655 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS. 
Ani =F ... Land irrigated from reservoirs, 
Asriva ws) ass Water-rate, 
Ata LAMBARDAR ... A chief headman, 
AnoRA bie .. A Hinda caste. 
Asstt .. «+ A month corresponding to the middle of September. 
BAcHHu ain .. The interns! distribution of the Government demand 
over holdings. bl 
Basia i .. Money-lender and grain trader. 
Batsaku i .. Middle of April. 
BARAnI a6 «+ Land dependent on rain for irrigation. | 
Batali ses .. Kind rent taken at a fixed proportion of produce. 
Beua ov o An island, 
Ber cae -. HEY dee ithe 
BHApon wa Middl eof August. 
Buatsa ae ..« The chaff of wheat or barley. 
BiGgHa bx ... Local standard of measure equal to one-half of an 
English acre, 
CHAni . , « Land irrigated from wells. 
CaAdni-Asi—... .» Land irrigated both from wells and reservoirs. 
Cuak on CoackLao... An assessment circle. 
CHAUDHEI ... ... A rural notable. 


Cust on Cuxre ... Middle of March. 


CHHAMEH a ... A marshy depression uso] ss a reservoir for irrigation. 
CHHANDA ... Peaty soil mixed with sand. 


Cor ys ... An embroidered cloth. 

Data one Th A nurse. 

DAA ate .» A village travellers’ rest-house. 

DA m4 ... Pulses. 

Dewai ae ... A Hindé holiday about the middle of October, 
Daont ta .. A washer-man. 

Fagin ve w. A beggar, 

GHuMAO oP ... Local standard of measure equal to an English acre, 
Gu 5 . Unrefined sugar. 

Har a we Middle of June. 

Houi sak .» A Hind holiday about the first week of March, 
Inim re ow A grant of land revenue to « rural notable. 
JAGIR oan ... Assigned revenue, 

d ATTI <i ... A Jat woman, 

J ETH Te oo Middle of May. 

JHALLAR , we A temporary Persian wheel for irrigation, 
Kapau on Karu ... A standard of meagnrement eqanl to 66 inches, 
KaALLAR i rt Hlavey soil impregnated with saline matter. 
K-ALBATHI .. Land affected by an admixture of kallar. 

Kamin He os Village menial. 

Kas ata e A quarry, 

KawnAt ss + One-eighth of aa acre. 

KATARK uss .» Middle of October. 


KAxEAR Des =. Granulated rubble, 
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KAnNUNGo 
EArpDAR 
KadLsa 


Kuagir vse 
Kikar a 
KInaz TL 
LAnWA 
LAMBARDAR ... 
Loui or Lonsi 
Miri. 

Macfar 
Matpa dais 
MArgLa : 
Mauvrisi 
Miaisi 
Monsivr 

Nauri 

NALA 
Pacuhorra 
Paori on sara 
Panaui 
PAaRGANA 

Parti 
Pattipari 


Patwiei 
Prigas 

Pou 

Puu.ag 
PHuLkKABi 
Bani 
Recuna Doan 


Ren 
Riwis-1-iu 
Roni 
Rosti 

Aa 
SAILABA 
SARDAE 
SAEPANCH 
SARSAHI 
DA WAN 
Sie 
SHAMILAT 
SHAUEAR 
SHIKARGAH 
SHIN 


SOpA 





.-- An official who supervises patwari’s work. 
..» An agent for the collection of land revenue. 
.. Revenue due to Government as opposed to that due to 


assignees, 


... The autumn harvest. - 

... Acacia Arabica. 

.- A banker or money-lender. 

.. A species of sarda used for camel fodder. 

.. Village headman. 

... A Hindi holiday about the middle of January. 

... Assignment ot land revenue. 

««» Middle of November. 

... A general fond for the defraying of village expenses. 
... A measure of capacity about 300 sérs. 

.. Local standard of measure equal to ;[, of au acre. 
..» Hereditary tenant. 

... A minstrel. 

.. A Civil Judge. 

.»» Land irrigated by canals. 

.» A small stream. 

..» Remuneration received by village headman. 

... Lorban, 

... Protected tenant. 

... An administrative division, 

.. A division of a village. 

... The form of tennre where ancestral shares are the 


measure of right. 


.» Village accountant. 

««» Middle of February. 

..» Middle of December. 

... Acacia modesta, 

... An embroidered cloth, 

.. Spring harvest. 

. Fraot of country lying between the Ravi and Chenéb 


rivers, 


... Haline efflorescence in the soil. 

.-» Statement of prevailing customs. 

... A loamy clay soil, always found in lowlands. 
..» A kind of rohi soil, mixed with sand. 

+ Vopetables, 

-«» Land affected by river action. 

»» A title granted to Sikh chiefs. 

.. The chief among several headmen. | 
... Local standard of measure equal to } of a maria, 
.. Middle of July. 

+ A measure of weight equal to about 2 ths, 

... Common land of a village. 

«. A Mmoney-lender, 

+» A park. 

». Acacia specioga, 

.. Mughal division of a country under the control of a 


Lientenant-Governor. 


DUFAID Posui InAu ow Lnim to a rural notable. 





TAHSIL ea 
TAHSILDAR ... 


Taxivi.. ... 
Tani of SHisnam 
TALUQDAR 
TALDQDARI 
TAPPA 

Tatar 

Tora 

ZABTI 

“AIL cate 
AAILDAR or 
AAWDABRI 7 
VAMINDAR «+. 
Zaminpani 


... A revenue subdivision of district. 
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.., An officer in charge of the revenue subdivision of a 


district, 


..» A loan for agricultural purposes. 


-» Dalbergia sissu. 


.. A superior owner, 

.. Rights of superior ownership. 

... An assessment circle. 

... A subdivision of a village. 

... A measure of capacity about 14 sérs. | , 
.. Cash rent fixed with reference to the kind of crop 


grown. 


.«. Jurisdiction of a zaildari. , 

.. A raral notable, the representative of lambarddéra in 
several villages. 

..» The office of a gaildir. 

... An agriculturist, 

... A form of land tenure. 
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10. 
1], 


12. 


13. 


APPENDIX A, 





1,—On the merils of various Soils, 


Yamin dosdhi, 

Te mulk vasdhi, 

Galli goha, 

Sukki loha, 

Kallar kheti, kapat ghar, 
Ghar kalaihni nir, 
Turidn age chalna : 
Charon nark sansiir. 


Where the soil is “ dosthi,” 

The country is prosperous. 

When wet itis cowdung, 

When dry it is iron. 

A field with saline soil, anunworthy son, 
A nagging wife, 

To go before horses: 

These four (things) are hell upon earth, 


2.—The Summer Maine. 


Assi bhile mergla, bhalli 
phire ganwiir ; 

Ware banneh Rab de, phit 
bhariia ganwar. ad 

Aya Sfiwan m&h te rende gral 


Bao; 
Mit n&i kita kof vele chhal 


Phaggan dkhe Chetar niin tin 
sun mere bhai ; 

Main tin fya chhiin chhan, 
ti hun banne lain. 

Barse adh Har, 

Tan bhare bukhar, 

Baddal charhia tillyon, 

Gao n& kholin killyon. 

Jeth tie, Har lie, 


Us mulk de kal nere n& jae. 


Jaume rat di jhari, 

Na rahe kothé, ni rahe kari, 

Chiryiin khambh khalere, 

Wassan minh bathere, 

Dakkhan nikle baddli, wagge 
pure di wa; 

Jat kahe son Jattie, andar 
manyji da, 

Dakkhan nljhe baddli, jin 
uljhe tén warhe : 

Tiryé bachan n& uchre, jan 
uchre tin kare, 


He is an erring fool who looks for rain 

In Assi; 

Curses upon that fool, he apes Divin- 
ae 

The montlf of Siwan came and spoil- 
ed the rendas (nnripe melons) ; 

None wasmade a friend (at the proper 
time, 1.¢., when the crop was stand- 
ing) and the time is lost, 

Phagan said toChet, Listen,my brother, 


Thave come blustering and consuming 

now do you arrange for future needs, * 

If rain falls in the middle of Har, 

The granary will he filed. 

When glonds roll up from Till, 

Don't take the cow off the peg. 

When Jeth is burning hot and Hiir 

_ brings (rain), 

The famine will never go near that 
country. 

If it rains on Thorsday 

Neither house nor beam remains. 

(When) sparrows spread their feathers, 

Rain (will) fall plentifally. 

If clouds come from the south and 
wind from the enst ; 

Jat says, “ Listen” Jatti, take the bed 
inside, 

If clond comes from the south it will 
ceriainly rain; 

A woman never pledges her word ; if 
she does she will keep to it, 


Sialkot District. } 


14, 
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16, 


18. 


20. 


22. 


24. 


Har haneri ashtami, baddlion 
nikle chann ; 


Jat kahe sun Jattie, wachhe 
andar banh. 


Laindhe awe bhaddli, chardhe 
jhulle wa; | 
Dik kahe san bhadli, andar 

manji da, 


Mihn Jethi, 
Putr plethi. 


Mihn piyé DewAli, 
Jeha phosi jeha hali. 


Mihn warhe athin divin, 
Sawani pakke sathin dinin. 


Sawan né orydn (lands under- 
stood), | | 
Siwan ni charyic (buffaloes 
understood), 
Peke na siwryin (girls under- 
tood 


8 
Tint khur gaiyan. 


Siwan sutte, 
Te khare wagutte. 


Siwan wagge pura, oh bhi bure 
thin burda, 

Jat bajiwe tara, oh bhi bura, 

Rahman banhe chhura, oh bhi 
bure thin bura, 


Sau sin ik wattar, 


Sau kimin ik ahri. 


Séwankotha dha pac, séi majh 
mar jie, 


Karm hin tén janiye jab 
Chetr gara wasie. 

Titar khambibaddli, ran malai 
khite : | 

Oh wasse, oh uddle, kaihyéna 
wirtha jae, 
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If on the eighth night of the dark 
half of Har the moon is seen with 
a halo, | 

Jat says, Listen” Jatti, tie the cow- 
calves inside, 


If the clonds coma up from the west 
with an east wind, 

Dak says to his wife, Take the bed- 
stead inside. 


Rain in Jeth (is valued like) a Grat- 
born son. 


If rain falls on Dewili, 
The good ploughman and the bad 
are equal. 


If it rains on every eighth day, 
The kharif crop will ripen in sisty 
days. 


(Lands) not ploughed in Siwan, 
(Buffaloes) not grazing in Séwan 


(Girls) not well brought up in their 
parents’ house : 
All three are ruined. 


To sleep in Sawan 
Is the height of loss. 


If in Sawan the east wind blows, 
it is the worst thing to happen. 

A Jat who plays ona pipe ia bad, 

A Grahinin who goes about armed 
i3 alsoa very bad sign. 


Hundred ploughings are worth one 
soaking, 

One careful worker is equal to a 
hundred servants. 7 


Your house may fall down in 5Sa- 
wan and your milch bniffalo 
may die, 

But reckon it really (evil) fate when 
hail falls in Chet. 


Clonds like partridge feathers, a wife 
who eats cream : 

Such clonds are snore to rain, and such 
a wife ia sure to elope, neither will 
migsathe chance, 


20. 
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o.—The Winter Rains. 
Bahu dhin bahu mehna, Many daughters, many complaints ; 
Bahu mihn kan ghat. Much rain, small outturn. 
Damm beopari, A trader wants money, 
Mihn karsan (And) a farmer rain, 
Wasse Poh, If it rains in Poh, | 
Bahaté dina thoré bho. Grain will be plentifal and straw little 


Warkha Phaggan, sitta chan- If it rains in Phagan, the ears are 
gran ; filled fourfold ; 
Barse Chet na ghar né khet. If it rains in Chet, home nor field re- 


mains. 
Katak barse meghla, If rain falls in Kitak, 
Phule phiren ganwiir. The rustics go about light-hearted. 
Mihn wasse Lohi, If rain fall on Lohi, 
Ikko jehi hoi. (All the crops) will be equal. 
Mihn wasse Phaggan Chetar, _If it rain in Ph4gan and Chet, — 
Ni ghar mewe né_khetar. Neither house nor field could con- 
tain the produce. 
Mihn Wasékh wasdwe, If rain fall in Baisdkh, 
Pakki fasal gawiwe. The ripe crops will be damaged. 
4.— Winter. 
Jiin jin pawe kakkar As the frost becomes fiercer, 


ae tiin pawe mahin shak- he sugarcane produces fine sugar. 
ar. 


5.—The Sun in relation to Agriculture, 


At na bahuta bolna, Too much speaking, 

At na bahnti chup, Too mach silence, 

At na bahuta meyhili, Too much rain (and) 

At na bahuti dhap. Too much heat of sun (are not good), 

Bhadron di dhup dekhkar, When he saw the sun of Bhiédon, 

Jat fagir hoya. The peasant became a beggar. 

Chattar lore bolna, mairakh Clever people are talkative, while 
chihe oop : fools should be silent ; 

Sd4wan chihe meghlé, Hari Siwan wants rain, while the winter 
chahe dhup. season (preceding the Hari crop) 

should get sunshine, 

Dhuppan lagran, If the sun shines, 

Tén kankén pakkan. Wheat ripens, 

Siraj tappe, When the sun shines, 

Kheti pakke. The crops ripen. 

Rah raihn, When roads remain (untrayelled), 


Te géh gaihn, Threshing is done. 


41, 


44. 


45. 


47. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
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6.—On Ploughing. 


Aged daur, 
Pichhé chaur, 


Bahuti howe wah, 
Paili khataé na ja. 
Dabb ke wih, 
Hajj ke khah. 


Har sond, Sawan chandi, Ghi- 
don sikka ; 

Assi Katten jaisa jutta jaisa 
ni Jutta. 


Hiya piyd sabaéhin, 


Minh jane kade kadain ; 
Hiya piya din charhde, 
Haliaé hal chhad de; 


Hiyd piy4 din laihnde, 
Halié hal waihnde. 


Hal da ki wihnna, 
Phar jangi dhaggé tahoné. 


Wahwe wirhal, 
Bhaénwe howe kal, 
Langhaéwe sil, 
Mali gajar nal. 


Yamin ni: wih, 

T's khand khir khéh. 
Karm jaihan, 

Par wih né jie. 

Gilli wihi, 

Sukki rahi, 

Mihnat sab ganwii. 
San sin ek sohdga. 


Satthin sinrin gajran sau sip 
kamad ; 

Jiyan jiyin wéhen kanak nin 
tiydin tiyiin kare sawad. 

Hall dharakni, rann kharakni, 
Khohe dingi lath, 

Wich chauraste khetri : 

Chiire chaur chapatt. 


lf you run on to the front 
You leave spoiled behind. 


If it be well ploughed, 
Tne field will not miss. 
Plough hard, 
Eat heartily. 


(Ploughing) in Har is gold, in Sawan 
Silver, in Bhidon lead ; 

In Assi and Katak to plough and not 
to plough are much the same 
thing. 


When there 
morning, 
Know that there will be little rain; 
When there is a rainbow at daybreak, 
OQ ploughman, leave your plough 

(as there is little hope of rain). 
When there is a rainbow at aunset, 
O plonghman, the ploughs will be ut 

work (as there will be plenty of 
rain). 

What is the difficulty in ploughing, 
You have simply to catch hold of the 
plongh-handle and drive the oxen. 

If the land be well prepared, 

Even if there is famine, 

The winter season can be passed 

By (feeding upon) raddish 
carrots, 

Plongh the land. 

Kat sugar, rice and milk. 

Fortune may fail, 

But ploughing never will. 

To plongh wet land, 

To sow dry land, 

Is to waste all labour. 

One clod crushing is equal to a hun- 
dred ploughings. 

Carrots require sixty ploughings, and 
sugarcane a hundred ; 

‘The oftener you plough for wheat, the 
better. 

A jerking plongh, a quarrelsome wife, 

a crooked axle to the well, 

A field at the junction of four roads: 
These four are bad. 


ig & rainbow in the 


and 
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Hal dé ke wihund, 
Phar janghi dhaggi dahuna, 


Jhatte da ki jhatna, 
Khare glidda ghatna. 


Wah ni merie bantanie, 
Choli khahdia san tanic. 


Tine kam awalle jdn : 
Watron khunj giya karsan, 


Chaudhri rihia kachehrion 
vs dhatel te warje khén. 


What is the difficulty in ploughing, 

Holding the plongh-handle oxen are 
‘driven ; 

What is the difficulty in working a 
water basket (jhatta), 

It is merely playing glidda (a play 
common among women). 

Oh! my dear wife, 

You have eaten up your choli (w sort 
of stomacher covering the breast 
only) along with its strings (used for 
fastening it). 

Erplanation.—There is a tradition 
connected with the origin of this 
caw. It is said that the wife of a 
farmer said the first portion, when 
she was annoyed by the threaten- 
ing of her husband on account of 
her delay caused in taking him his 
food. Upon this, the farmer said 
“ You had better work yourself upon 
the jhatta to-morrow.” The next 
day she did so, and the farmer 
bronght food for her, having baked 
the bread with her own choli chop- 
ped and mixed up inthe floor. She 
felt so keen an appetite that she 
swallowed the bread without recog- 
nizing what had been mixed with 
it. Seeing this the farmer is said 
to have uttered the second portion 
of the proverb. 


Three things are bad : 
Thata farmer failed to plough when 
the land was fit for ploughing (i. e., 


moist), 

That a chaudhri has stopped to go to 
the Magistrate’s Court, 

That a widow remarried be stopped 
from eating dainties. 


7.—On Manuring. 


Pa rari, 
Kha chiri. 


Sau wahnd, ik rari. 


Sat malhar satdran péni, 


Manure your field : 
Eat churi (broken bread favoured 
with sugar and ghi). 


A hundred ploughings are equal 


to manuring. 


Seven times manuring and seven- 
teen times watering 


Produce one mini of china per kanal, 
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8.—On Weeding. 


Jitni gode, 
Utne dode, ‘ 


The more weeding, 
The more fruit. 


9—On Sowing. 


Poh di bidf, 
Jahi ghar ai jahi n& ai. 


Poh hathin khoh, 


Poh Mangh wich bije jan, 

Laihni ik na deni do, 

Dad taposi kangni, kar karé 
kapah,* 

Lef di bukkal mir ke makki 
wich di jah. 

Kanak Katak di, 

Pot jethén da. 

Kanak swattal, til 
manjin jie katt; 

Nuhin dhidn jiidn, chiro 
chaur chapatt. 

Kamid chalhe, 

Kapaih malhe, 

Kanak de wadh kamdd, kita 
kita ji da khaio ; 


ghane, 


Bari wala bahar khalota andar 
war ni &n0. 


The harvest of crops sown in Poh 
may be brought home or not. 


(If you) sow in Poh, plack (the crops) 
by hand (ns they will be too little 
for employing a sickle, &c.), 


Barley sown during Poh or Mangh 
gives a miserasle harvest. 

Aangni ata frog's leap, cotton planta 
nt & pace cach, 

For maize let a man go through with 
his blanket on him. 

Wheat sown in Kitak (and) no first 
born son (are two blessing). 

Wheat sown thinly and fil thickly, 
& buffalo producing male calves, and 
daughters-in-law producing dangh- 
ters, are all four very bad. 

Sugarcane likes low ground, 

Cotton likes high ground. 

By sowing sugarcane after cutting 
wheat one brings trouble upon 
himself ; 

Partner stands outside (and calls 
out) you should not sleep inside 
(i.¢., there is enongh work for both 
of us in the fields), 


1l0.—On Harvesting. 


Pakki kbeti wekh ke garb 
kiyé karsin. 

Waon, minkow, jhakron ghar 
fiwe tin jan. 


Kachchi kheti wekh ke mat 
garbhe karsan, 

Jhakkar jharion bach rahe, 
ghar dwe tan jan. 


Jawin kinjan, 
Mehna je raihan Wasikh. 


Seeing his crops ripened why does 
the farmer boast, 

Let him make sure only when his 
crops are stored in his house after 
escaping the winds, rains and 
storms, 

Farmer! don't be proud looking at 
your unripe crop, 

Connt it youra when it comes home 
cocsping from clouds and gusty 
winds. 

Jf barley and wild geese live till 
Baisikh it is reproach to them (i.¢., 
the barley crop is cut in Baisikh 
and the wild geese leave for the 
cooler regions in that month), 
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Chanin Chet grant, kanak 
ghani Baisikh, 

Istri ghani tin janie jan 
mundéi howe dhik, 


Hari pakdidn, 

Manjhin wakdién, 

Kanke kanka gun kare, 

Je Phaggan Chet né wa wage. 


Machhi, ganna te hadwiina 
Assi pakke Katak khana, 


Maggar muth, Poh sathri, 
fingh bhari, 


Phaggan Chetr jehi chari 
jehi n& chari. 


Satthi pakke satthin dinin, 


Je minh pawe athin dinin. 


Gram is best in Chet, wheat is best in 
Baisékh, 

A woman should be considered good 
when she has a son on her hip (i.e., 
in her arms). 

The Rabi ripens (as) 

The buffalo breeds, 

The grain in the ear (of wheat) will 
be full, 

If there are no winds in the months 
of Phigan and Chet. 

Fish, cane and water-melon 

Ripen in Asai and should be eaten in 
Kiatak. 

A handfal {of green wheat is enough 
for fodder)in Maghar, in Poh an 
armful, in Mangh a head-load, 

In Phigan and Chetr to give and 
not to give is the same. 

Satthi (or dha) will ripen in sixty 
days, 

If it rains on every eighth day. 


11.—On Plowgh Catéle. 


Bhaira dhagga khasm niin 
hii a 


e 
Mandé kutta khasme gal. 
Dhan gin da jéyd jisne sara 

mulk wasiya, 
Wahi de hag jhota, 
Laddan de hag khota, 
Wahi unhandi, 
Jinhan de ghar do hikke. 


Ghar sindha te bahar sandha, 
Kade na hoyd andar thanda, 


Mard muchhela, 
Dhagga dhadela, 


Wahan dhamala, 


A bad bullock is a loss to his owner, 


A bad dog is a reproach to his master. 
Bravo ! cow's son, who has render- 
ed the whole country prosperous, 

He buffalo for agrioalture, 

Doukey for carrying work. 

Theirs is the best cultivation who 
have their own (or home-bred) 
cattle. 

Sindhi (wife) at home and he buffalo 
for working in the field never 
give peace of mind. 

A man with moustaches, 

A bullock with o large belly (i. ¢., who 
ents much), | 

A field with soft soil (all these three 
are good), 


12.—On Milch Cattle. 


Jis de ghar lawera, 


Oh sab ton changera. 
Data kal parakhye, 
Dehno Phégan minh ; 
Nar tadon parakhye, 
Je dhan Dali nip, 


He who has muilch cattle in his 
house, 

Is best off of all. 

Test the charitable in famine, 

Milch cattle in the month of Phigan, 

Anda wife when there is no money 
in the purée. 
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84. 


85. 


87. 


88, 


80. 


‘90, 
91. 


02. 
03. 


20. 
96. 


v7. 


Dhaggi né wachhi, 
Tabjyat raihndi achhi. 
Majh bech ke ghori lai, 


Dekh bharwe de aqal gai, 
Dadh piwanon gay, lid satni 
pai. 


Tinnen wan kawann ; 
Mainh baggi, bhed bhisli, 
daihri wali rann. 


Ghore ghar sultdinin, 
Majhin ghar warydman. 
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He who has neither cow nor calf 
lives at peace, 

(He who) sold a buffalo and bought 
a mare (instead), 

Look ! the fool has lost hia senses, 

He has lost (the benefit of) drinking 
milk (and) has to remove dung, 


These three are bad: 
Awhito sho buffalo, on earth-colonur- 
ed sheep, and a woman with a beard. 


Horses are kept by kings, 
Buffaloes are Pepe by bold men. 


13.—On General Industry. 


Bahoti kheti bahuta dann, 


Thori kheti bahuta ann. 


Jis kheti per khasm na jawe, 
Woh kheti khasm nin khiwe. 
Kheti khasmién seti. 


Kar mazdiiri, 
Khah chiiri. 


Kar kar na awe har. 
Mudhon wadh, nikke gah, 
Ghata pawe tin methon pa. 
Mahin wéhe, mahin gihe ; 
Man mani widha pace. 


Large cultivation is a large fine 
(2, greater labour and heavior 
revenue), 

Smaller the cultivation the larger the 
outturn, 


The field which is not visited by its 
owner, 

That field will eat up its owner (Le. 
ruin him). 

Agriculture is with (i.¢., depends on) 
‘the owner’s (personal attention), 

Work for hire (well). 

And ent chirit (bread flavoured with 
sugar and git), 

Work and you will not want. 


Cut (the crop) by the roots, thresh fine, 

If you suffer loss recover it from me. 

(He who) ploughs and threshes finely 

Gets the produce increased by ono 
maund per mani, 


14.—On Careful Expenditure. 


Jitni chadar dekho, utne pair 
pasaro. 

Deh kul, 

Na jae khul. 

Mangan gayé so mar rihd, 
Mare s0 mangan jie ; 
Us se paihle woh mare 
Jo hundiin mukkar jie. 


See that you stretch your fect as far 
as your sheet allows, 

What you give to your kinsmen 

Is never thrown away, 


Who goes to beg is moribund, 

When as good as dead he goes to beg ; 

Bat that man will die before him 

Who refuses (to give) when he “has 
something (to give), 
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99, 


100. 
101. 
103. 


103. 


hss 


105, 


106. 
107, 


108, 


109, 


110. 


111. 


112. 


Bahar mifin panj hazéri, 
Ghar biwi allah di mri. 


Kapre sabiini, 


Ghar hindi rijhe aldni. 


Kakkhdan di kulli, 
Dand khand da pareha. 
#4t di kohr kirli 
Shahtirdn nal japphe. 

Vidya kanth, 

Paisa ganth. 

Jaisii paisa ginth ka 
Aisa mitt na koe, 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 


A pretentious man makes a great dis- 


play abroad, ; 
At home his wife is leading a miser- 
able life, | 


When one’s clothes are (washed) with 
BOnp), 

At home pot without salt stands on 
fire (i.¢., owing to great poverty 
one cannot afford to buy salt for his 
kitchen). 

A. hut of straw, 

An ivory gutter (to it), 

A lizard by birth 

Clings to large beams. 

Kuowledge by heart, 

Money in pocket (are good). . 

Money in the pocket is more precious 
‘than any friend. 


Jo.—On Holations with Money-lenders. 


Banya jia ka yar, 

Usko Selena kya darkar. 
Paihle shah, 

Pichhe badshih. 

Didhe nal bhanjili, 


Ol. mange hissa ch kadde 
gali. 

Dam dihore, 

Jdins duni. 

Kan, kirdar, kuite da, 

Wisth n& karye sutte di. 

Shih bin pat nahin, 

Gur bin gat nahin, 


A man needs no other enemy if he 
has a banya for his friend, 

Firat the money-lender, 

Then the king. 

Partnershjp with an overbearing tran 
is bad, | 

He abuses when his partner asks for 
his own share, 

Cash half as mach again, 

Grain twice as much. 

Acrow, a Kirdr anda dog, 

Do not trast them even when asleep. 

Without a banker no credit, 

Without a Gard (priest) there is no 
salvation, 


l6,—On Tribal Characteristics. 


Wahi Jat di, 

Bazi nat di. 

Kin, kambo, kirdr, kabila 
palna, 

Jat, sandha, sansir, kabila 


galna, 


Sabhi ziten chhad ke rende 
wech bure, 

Bajjan wekhan dAnwda, wal- 
len chhad ture, 


A Jat's business is agriculture, 

A Nat's is performing acrobatic tricks. 

Crow, Kambo, Kirar, support their 
family, 

Jat, he buffalo, crocodile, destroy their 
family. 

Leavingall castes aside the (half ripe) 
melon sellers are bad, 

Ween they wee their friends comin 
they leave their flelds (li, ¢ | 
and march off, eaeliatea n 
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113. Ran Jatti, 
Hor sub khan di chatti. 


114, Ran Changri, 


Hor subchandri. 
115. Jntt, phatt, patt, badha kam 
nwda., 


116. Maoh ki jane gah, 
Chhole ki jénan wah, 


Jat ki jane rah. 


117. Anndn wichon ann kupatta 


kohdra, 
Jattin wichon Jat kupatta 
Lohdra. 


118. Jatton rf) nahin, 
Mothon kaj nahin. 

119. Rore nin ang nahin, 
Khote nan tang nahin. 


120. Mughlon gora so kohra, 


Khojion sidna so kamla. 


12], Sunér putram, kade nA 
mitram, 
Jad mitram tub kotram. 


122. Jat ki jane chochle, 
Pad bahere khah. 


123. Chahra nabin mitr, 
Changar nahin yar. 
Diman, gaddin, berian: 
Tine awalle rab, 

125. Toli bhi kita 

Rukkha bhi khaya. 
Baré pakaura, banya, 


Papar, vaid, kalél : 


Yih sab tatte hi 
Thande karn wagir. 


bhale, 
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A Jatti wife (is the best), 
Feeding all other classes of wives 1s 
worthless, 


A Changri wife (is the best, t.e., most 
hardworking), 
All others are bad. 


A Jat, a wound,a silk thread, are 
useful when tied. 


Whatdoes mish care for threshing, 

What does gram care for (muck) 
ploughing, 

What does the Jat know about the 


road. 
Among corns kohdré (grain) is bad, 


Among Jats Lohdra Jat is quarrel- 
s0me. 


A Jat does not make a good ruler, 
Nor is moth of any use at a wedding. 


An Arora acknowledges no deference, 
A donkey requires no girth. 


To be whiter than a Mughal is to be 
lepronus, 


To be wiser than a Khojais to be mad, 


A Snonar's son never makes a good 
friend, 

He will snap even when professing 
friendship. 

What doesaJat know of delicious food, 

He is eater of fungi. 


A sweeper is not a friend, 
Neither is a Changar. 

A. mirasi, a cart, a boat: 

These three have crooked ways. 


Marry an oilman, _ 
(And) -live on dry bread. 


A bara (cake made of pulse meal and 
fried in oil or ghi), a pakaura (pastry 
stuffed with gram meal), a bainyé 
(u caste), 

A papar (a thin crisp cake made of 
any pulse), a doctor, a kalal (a 
caste), : 

All these while fresh (smoking) are 
good, when cool they will do 
injury, 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


137. 


138, 


Jat Jat dé raihnda kaman, 

Bhukkha mare te kare sali- 
man ; 

Rajj khiwe kadhe gil, 

Jat wagire sinvahidl nil ; 


Jin Jat de dadde pakke, 


Sakki man niin denda dhakke. 


Jaton nafa kade na bhal, 
Jat wagdre murshid nal, 


Jattigayé chhih chherd, 


Maihte pai watti ; 


Jatti dkhe maihta latia, 
Maihta akhe Jatti. 


dat faqir, 
Gandhian di mala. 
oak Yaa rith nahin je phire 


Tind jihad bhandé nahin je 
rirhe na, 


Tit jihad kéth nahin je dire 
na. 
Jat wagdre marshid ndl, 
Jin bole tin kadhe gal. 
Min Menhgni, pio Manhis, 


Paottar di nam Thaikar Das, 


Dimin de ghar sohele, 
Man bhawe so pie. 


Dim na beli, 

King n& hathidr. 
Raol, munde, rannin: 
Tinne ujir dé banndn. 


Rajje kam né dnwde, 
Nai, kutte, bij. 


Webli Jatti un wele. 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 


A Jat will serve a Jat, 
A starving Jat will make obeisance, 


When he eats full be will give abuse, 
A Jat will quarrel with his murshid 
(spiritual guide) ; 

When Jat’s barley crop is half ripe, 

He will turn on his own mother. 

Never expect good from a Jat, 

A Jat would fall ont even with his 
spiritual guide, 

A Jatti woman mixed scom and bnt- 
ter milk in ght (for the shop- 
keeper) 

The shopkeeper put in scale two sérs 
(instead of one) ; 

Jatt! says she robbed the shopkeeper, 

Whilst the shopkeeper says he robbed 
the Jatti. 


A Jat mendicant, 
A rosary of onions. 
There is no gentleman like a Jat if he 
be faithfal to his word, 
There is no pot likea tind (bucket for 
drawing water by application to a 
well wheel) if it do not roll, , 
There is no wood as good as tiie if it 
do not bend. 
A Jat would fall out even with his 
murshid (spiritual guide), 
When he speaks gives abuse. 
Mother Menghni (a low tribe of the 
ecavenger class), father a Manhias 
(Réjpat), 
Name ‘their son Thikar Dias (indicat- 
ing one born in a high class). 


In the house of Mirdasis is song, 

They sing as they like. 

A Mirési does not make a (good) 
friend, 

Nor is a fiddle-bow a (good) weapon. 


A fortune-teller (Réol is really a pro- 
fessional man), boys, women: 

These three are tho border of a de- 
cert, 

A barber, a deg and a hawk, when 
full of food, are useless, 

An unemployed (having no work) 
Jatti (a Jat wife) gins wool (used 
sarcastically). 
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140. 


141. 


142, 


145. 


144, 


145. 
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147, 


148, 


149. 
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17.—AMiscellaneous. 


Par hathin wanaj  sanein 


kheti 


Kade n4 hunde battian de teti. 


Pindon tehrwin hissé, 
Chittrin da 4dhi. 

Jide ghar dine, 

Odbe kamle bhi siiine, 
Chor uchakkaé chandhri, 


Gundi ran bhardan. 
Jitne hal, 

Utna hala, 

Jitne kurm, 


Utnd minh kala, 


Holi Lohi te Dewali Mangal 
wir ho, 
Charkh charhegi 
wirld jiwe ko. 
Zoriwar nal bhanjali, 
Oh mange hissa, 
Oh kadhe gali. 
Kanak porani ghi nawan, 
Ghar kulwanti nar, 
Chauthi pith turang di : 
Sarng wishnani chiir. 
Karm hin kheti kare, 


prithwi 


Bail maren ya soka pare. 
Lela liyé un nin, 


Kha giy4 kupah. 
Mard nan chakki, 
Rann nin rah, 

Sandhe nin gil, 


Khala khalota park min jah. 


Nin kani, dhi ganji, 


Harte wingi lath, 
Goréih seti khetri ; 
Chaére paiin bhath. 


Trading through othera and cultivat- 
ing by messages (proxy) 
Will never turn 32 into 33, 
One-thirteenth share in the village, 
One-half share of shoes (i,e., beating). 
In whose house is grain, 
His fools are also wise. 
A thiefand a sharper have become 
chaudhria or we 
(And) a loose woman a counsellor, 


As many ploughs, 
So much the revenue, 
As many kurms (relations on children’s 
side) 
So much the face black, 
(i.e., The more the ploughs, 
The more the revenue, | 
The more extended the relationship, 
The more hardship or trouble). 
If Holi, Lohri and Dewéli all fall on a 
Tuesday (ina year), 
The earth will be spon like a wheel 
and very few will survive, 
If a tyraut is a partner, 
When the other asks for his share 
He gives abuse. 
Old wheat and fresh ghi, 
Wife of good family at home, 
Fourthly a ride on horse-back, 
‘These four are a foretaste of heaven. 
When an unlucky man engages in 
agriculture, 
His oxen die or his crops dry (i.e., 
anyhow suffers loss), 
The lamb was bought for the sake of 
wool, 
(But) it ate the cotton crop, 
Grinding fora man, 
Or travelling for a woman, 
Or threshing for a buffalo, 
Is for each to go to hell at once, 
A daughter-in-law blind of one eye, 
a bald daughter, 
A crooked axle to a well, 
A field near the village site; 
These four are good for nothing (t,2., 
are thrown in the furnace), — 
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152. 


154. 


155, 


156, 
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162. 


Niwin khoeti te tinchd sik 
Jad lagge tad tare. 


Sau dawa ik gheo, 


Sau chacha ik peo. 
Sandhe sandhe khaihn lage, 
Bitein dé nuqsan. 


Rassijin sir banh né jine, 
pech ki jine chire da, 


Khakhriin di sar ki jane, 
rakha téremire da. 


Thakkar jm ke lobhi, 
Ujre tin ke géon. 

Tinon hi karare bhale : 
Réji, kuch aur pin; 
Tinon karare nahin bhale : 
Nari, turd, kaman. 

Tine kam awalle : 

Nang?! pairin wadhe salle, 


Randi aurat paihne chhalle, 


Dhi mutyér nan gall ghalle. 


Tine lal kullal : 
Anhe age firsi, 


Bole age gall, 
Gunge hath sanehura, 
Bhéuwen ghali né ghall, 


Bail né kadé, 

Kadi gann. 

Siron gan)! 
Kangidn da jora, 

Anhi kukri, | 
Khashkhish dé chogé, 


Bhede puichhal lagian, 
Na urfr ni pir. 


[Punjab Gazetteer, 


Lowlying land and a powerful relation, 

Are very advantageous to their 
Ppossessors. / 

Alone ghi is equal to a hundred 
medicines, 

A father is equal toa handred uncles. 

When two he buffaloes begin to fight 

Trees suffer loss. 

Fxplanation.—When big men com- 
mence hostilities the poor are the 
sufferers. 

He who does not know how to put on - 
ropes on his head, how can he un- 
derstand how to put on a turban, — 

What does he know of the worth of 
melons who has (always) been 
guarding the tdramira field, 

The people whose rulers are avaricious 

Their villages shall be ruined. 

These three are good while hard: 

A king, breast and a bete! leaf ; 

‘These three are not good while hard : 

A wife, a horse (and) a bow. 

Three courses are bad : 

Going with naked feet to cut the él 
(sesamum) crop, , 

Rings being worn by a widow (and) _ 

Sending a grown up girlto tend 
cattle. 

These three things are useless: 

Persian before 1 blind (i.., written 
paper to bind man), 

To speak to a deaf person, 

Tosend word through a dumb person, 

The resnltis the same whether you do 
or do not. 

The (dranght) bullock did not jump, 

But his load did. 

Bald in the head (and) 

Keeps a pair of combs. 

A blind hen, 

Poppy seeds for food. 

Erplanation—Used satirically. These 
are so small that one cannot see 
them. 

Holding the tail of a sheep ia to be 
neither on this side nor on the 
other (i.e, depending on a sheep 
one cannot cross the river). : 
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164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


73, 


76. 


Nami shéh khat khae, 
Nami chor mara jade. 


Palle nahin ser dita, 
Hing di dé sangh pata. 


Jawin dai bohal, 


Gaddon rakhwila. 


Nas oh bharjaian, 
Wali jinhan de jeth. 


Gaddon di gin, 

Mani da bholekha, 
Ghar nahin eiitar, 
Juliha nal dingo dangi. 


Hon har birwe ke 
Chikne chikne pat. 


Salin jamdian de 
trikhe. 


mink 


Gall gai je pai salahin, 
Rann gai je gai wiydéhin. 


Sad simian ikko matt, 


Mirkhan apo Apni. 
Kol na challi, 
Baba tirhai. 


Lijj marenda andar warydé, 


Miarakh akhe methon darya. 


Guard jinhinde tapne, 
Vhele jan chharap. 


Pini piye pun ke, 
Gurii pakrie chunke. 
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A famous banker gains (merely from 


his name), 
A notorious thief is killed (whether 
he has committed the crime or not). 


In her possession she has not even a 
sér of flour (yet) her throat is 
cracked by shouting. 


A heap of barley corn, 
A donkey guard for it (is enough) . 


Ruined is that bharjai (brother's wife) 
Who has her jeth (husband's elder 
brother) for Her guardian. 


(In) a donkey’s load (lit, sack) 
One mani’s mistake (used satirically). 


He has not a thread in his house, 
Bat goes squabbling with the weaver 
(fit. fighting with clubs), 


Promising treea (young) 
Have their leaves greasy, 


Thorns (lit. of kikar tree) even when 
they arenewly prodaced have sharp 


points, R 


A proposal subjected to long disens- 
sion never comes to anything, 

A wife who is given to frequenting 
marriage ceremonies becomes 
spoiled. 


A hundred wise men have the same 
Opinion, 

Each fool has his own. 

Not travelled evena koa, 

Grandfather ! (says granddaughter) I 
am thirsty. 

Erplanation.—It is used satirically for 
one who feels fatigue after a very 
little amount of work. 

Owing to modesty (he) forbears (lit. 
goes inside), 

Fool says he fears me. 

The disciples of a Guré (spiritual 
guide), who is a clever man, will be 
fur more clever themselves. (Jat, 
He whose Gurwis skipper his dis- 
ciples will go in leaps), 

Water should be drunk strained, 

A Gurd (spiritual guide) should be 
‘earefully) selected. 
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178, 


179. 


180. 
181. 
182. 
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184. 


185, 
186. 


187, 


188. 


189. 


190, 


191. 


Antéza hukka, andhota minh, 
Nalaik puttar,kuchajji ninh: 
Inohan chauhdan da phitte 

toiinh. 

Man nilon dhi siani, 
Ridhe pakke pée pani. 


Nan sau chaha khike, 
Billi hajj niin challi. 
Dunya khaie makkar se, 
Roti khiie shakkar se. 


Néuf khasm kita, 


T'a dohtre niin chatti. 


Chordn niin ikke laggo 
Bidhin nin akhe jégo, 


Banda kahe din giyd, 
Umar ghatendi jae. 
Des chori, 

Pardes bhikh. 


Ujre pind, 
Bharola maihi. 


Bhul gai nama, 
Mari bhukh di. 


Lekhdé man dhi da, 
Bakhshish Inkh take di. 
Ki nangi nahawe, 

Ki nachore. 

Assin mah nirfla, 


Dinen dhappan rétin pali. 
Uttam kheti madham beopar, 


Nakhid chakri, bhikh nadir. 


Jau dbba yar gqabd, 


Jau lishke to yar khiske. 


[Punjab 





A stale hukka, an onwashed face, 

A bad son, an unwise daughter-m-law: 

These four cause shame (fit, their face 
shonld be cursed). 


The daughter is wiser than her mother, 

She pours water in the food just as 
it is cooked (t.4., spoils it}, 

After eating nine hundred mice, 

The cat goes on a pilgrimage. 


Devour the world by deceit, 

Fat the bread with shakkar (unrefined 

sugar). 

The grandmother (on the mother’s 
Bld¢@) Marries Again, 

Trouble falls on the Branden; 

Telling the thieves to “ set to” 

(And) telling os good men to wake 
np. 

Man says © the jae has passed,”’ 

(Really) the hfe is passing away. 

Theft in one’s own country, 

Begging in a foreign country. 

Tn a ruined village 

A bherola (large receptacle or grain 
bin) is a palace. 

Prayers were forgotten, 

Owing to starvation (excessive 
hunger). 

[f an account is kept it must be kept 
strictly even between mother and 
danghter, 

But a pure gift may amount to a lac. 

What clothes has a naked parson to 
wash (and) what clothes has he to 
wring out, 

Assi isastrange month, — 

Heat by day and cold by night. 

The best thing of all is husbandry, 
trade is fairly good, 

Service is bad and bergary fetches 
nothing at all. 

(As long os) barley is unripe (lif. 
half ripe) the friend is under con- 
trol, 

(As soon as) barley ripone the friend 
stenla away, 

NV.B.—The word “yar” (friend) 18 
sarcastically used for the poor, 
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192. Chori, yari, chakri, 
Bayh wasile ninh. 
193. Banda jore pali pali, 
Rim rurhawe kuppa, 
194. Ap mare, 
Jag parlo. 
195. Ji hai 
To jahain hai, 
196, Nachchan lagi, 
Te ghunghat kiha. 
197. Ikk tandrnsti, 
Huazdr ninmat. 
198. Anhe age ron, 
Akhian da khio. 
199, Khare ndl khota, 
Ohndi dargibthin tota. 
200. ‘Tindaén path na jane, 
Mera magiano da ustad, 
201. Jih’ manh, 
Tahi chaper. 
202. Kakkhan di beri, 
Wich bande malah. 
203. Ann, aman, amli:tinon dhan 
ka bas, 
Jad, sind, sémiéni: tinon 
dhan ké nds. 
204. Tama tel jisko milo, 
Narm howe tat kal. 
205. Jau, jawdri, kapra, 
Dithe utte bho. 
206. Baghiaré khih na& khah, 


Minh lahi bhareya, 
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Theft, friendship, service, 

Are not obtainable without a helper, 

The man gathers by little and little 
(paliis a small measure used for oil), 

God overturns the whole jar (in a mo- 
ment). 

When a man dies, 

It moans the end of the world for 
him. 

If you have the life, 

You have the world. 

When she has taken to dancing, 

What is the use of a veil. 

Health alone F 

Is (worth) a thousand blessings. 

To weep before a blind man 

Isto put one’s own eyes to useless 
trouble. 

Who does evil to a good man 

Suffers loss in the eyes of heaven. 

You do not know even how to make 
finds (buckets used for drawing 
water from wells), ; 

Oh! my master of maghia (a much 
larger pot than a tind and 1s diffi 
cult toshape), Used satirically. 

Asis the face, 

So should be the slap. 

For u boat of straw 

A monkey is a fitting boatman. 

Grain, peace, official position : these 
three are the foundation of wealth. 

Gambling, immorality, giving secur- 
ity: these three are the destruction 
ak wealth, 

Whatever (palm) touches oil or bribes, 

Softens immediately. 

Barley, maize, cloth, | 

Their price should be fixed after 
(personal) inspection. 

Wolf ! whether you have been eating 
or mot, 

Your mouth is tainted with blood, 
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Table No. II,—showing DEVELOPMENT. 















1 2 a u 0 

Detatte, 1eea-49, | LebS0a, 
i i | — 
Population oe ye 1012, Lier 
Cultivated acres on - 02s, 084 
Irrigated acres eee - k Li HH | 

oe (from Goreroment | ai 
works), 
Liao) LE Soe 


Aosessed land revenue, Te. 


Rerenuefrom land, te. .. | L1S5,010) 13 ,48,074 





Cross revenue, Ra, ... 1680,140) 2é,o0,009 
Number of kine f 


- sheep and ponies 


camels ... 








Police staf . PT tas 

Privners convicted ‘ 3 +478. 
— = 

Civil anita, rom ter ht ne 


Municipalities, nomber 


a income in rupees 6.811) = Ohm) o7,088) 1,148,081 





4) : 4 
| 
aF poeber te iva ose pate 18 a 1, 2s 


Dispensaries, numberof .., 


Schools, sumer of ... 
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tot Jaane te Tet March | 
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som. ahose farce bave been talco from ube weckly Halnfall Matement publlabed jnbe Bead Gacett . 
; ‘ a 
soa No. III B,—shewing: BA cena at ‘TAH SIL STATION 5. 
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Table No, IV,—showing TEMPERATURE. 









































— = = | —— .  —————————SS 
l a | 4 | 4 | si]. 6 7 8 | ® | 1o 
Mar. JULY. DECEMBER. 
| | = ie 
Yran. | 
: e | 2 oe : 
£ 3 E e a) €@ +s E 
| = | = Ff = j A= = a 
el ee = | | o- . = _# ety at = = 
| | a a 
1882-83 143 | BPS wr2 | les sis 26 | 745) 672 | soo 
1863-54... 1138) 896 | GOf2] lio) Ys | OF5 | 731 | 547) 201 
“oh al |e | 
1884-86 43) 900) ore] airs| $07 | 727] 717 | 598] 360 
| | 
1885-56 o95| 779) ci] uss} 90) spa] yoo! op7| aso 
1886-87 110} S72) oe] 1045] see) wee] 792] soa] azo 
1887-88 14 | 0s} gyg| tra] 74] see! ge0 
| ' 
1888-59 =, 115°0 | We5) seo! GOL] 742] SOB] aon 
1859-90 108°0 | 170 | ogee || 6738] 787 | Geo | sea 
| 
1SO00] Mis | 1035 | age] 723] 720 | 7 : 49°7 
1691-92, ae |S | 64! o23| cos] 75] s70| ara 
l. 
1892-93. es 1164) so6| 713] 735, 540| 298 
| 
| 























Sore. These figures are takes from the Punjab Administration Hepor, 


Table No. V,—showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 




















1 2 at | rn 5 | a ; 
Doran oF Tamara, 
Derart. | 
si é 
: ; | 3 
2/2! 
SS ——s = ee ee ee 
Total square miles (1802-23) ... 1,088 on 1 20s | 
Cultivated, square miles .. 1,40 20 xa | Shy} 
Colturable, =puare miles wks a2 2 MT i 
Siyunre tiles onder crops average (1587-58 ond 02-09) 1,207 a7 anil ot 


SO ATG 


m= 


Total population _, | Atosar | 200,070 | ah4er1 


Urban popolation 9 s,s |S aise | 15 | 1,720 


Wirslpepeleiin 9X. wi nie!) aa am 10,20,402 | 185,434 | s00,779 | 190,165 


Total population, per square eile cao ols in BIT 


Rural population, per square mile 





(Over 10,000 soule | 
1 6,000 te 1,000 med Bee Beer, rea) = ae 8 Hy | 1 
; 3,000 to 4,000 ae) Sek le | 4 | 
< 
ull i | 1 , 
= | 2,000 to 2,000 ae athe  Wibare oaks a i 4 ; 
a | 
: 134 7 | a7 
= 1,000 to 1,000 al ie aes are ana | 
: 500 to DOU ee ae at ve | Ba 
Sto 409 ae ee oT 1a7 bel 16 
[Under eo eat atey News) ee io | 
Total ot 8 et = 5 5 a Hie 
Towns is 2,201 
Orcopied bouses 4 : 
Villages on parr 
Torn chs 2 707 
Rasident farilies | a 
Villages ‘ bee #10 








Novs.—These figures are taken from Tablos Nos. I aud III of the Census Report, 
Rerenue Report. 


101, and from Annual 





Table No. VI—showing MIGRATION. 
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1 as 9 | « f fh 
ne ee bal Mie = FRE 
1,000 oF sore 





















































a7 rh. 6 | | 1 
ea a | i | oad a 
261 He 7} oat| aw] sal ou 
: j 1s eA | il 
ah fies Beh 2 A 4 = é 
M7 a0 a | 4 i fad ut 
Ba Tiz ! a isd ae Lo 1 
co) Big ! fa IT 10 Geo | 5 
0 Tis Saal ts ah a6. avi ah 
262 o53 at 1 hi al eo i7 
Li) 50 | alee 7 17 iy if 1 
1a ei eh 1a pol il ab 7 
et fhe Fla 7 i a Bl 11 
i) foul) 720 B | AT il aa 1S 
fm rl? ary 7) 17 1 L? | 7 
S, 16a ara ium iss 1,407 a4 oy} a4 
éMa a32 aS |) 4357) sh 4m sau 
15,172 2 a] 6503) 3.958) 1,008 ald 1 
a, 7 a7 wa aul Fea S73 | 30] &,2e 
19,004 : mh ard 401; 1,376) Sta] s.rer | aoe 
ah la G37 a AL él 104 feb 
437) 1,161 Grid fia a7 | | a S17 jo 
ml 6,20) ou} 720 a | 14 M4 2a fo 
‘1 600 fail 7 ‘| S i 2 a 
1a} 3,100 ma) ooo 4 | r tr 1a Li 
i7 1, bias! a7 um a | a a 
17 ol fis Tra i. 7 z | r | 
al Td vid Tie 4 ai 1 ia = 
25 Tih fiewk uk a fi 4 7 i 
H) TEL | Fil - = 6 | | | 
z mn 1,000 | 1 om reo Ben Zz ane 
idetl EE ann er] _ oan sr oon ts aa er i7 
pact nn he el ae arr er | are 
Kashmir and In euteide tha Funjabr Bea | «w ie iz om | 10ers Tia 
Asiatic countries a ae eT, Pea Ru 17 4 bl] iu 
Other bi es ee Led 3] us 1°50 : 
n countries . iia ane oe en i — Z 
pi igs ste tee ua Ve Tt ee oo WO] us 
AUatralin et PPE 1G a] inn Z = | ce P| ea oe 
At Bea 4 fer bea as oe Pers 1 | oo ) ce 1 dua: 
Bees oo BL = “4 














Nore.—These figures are taken from Abstracts Nos. 43,01, TZ ond #0 apponied to the Consus Report of 1501, 








Table No. Ys mowing RELIGION and SEX 


Ta Weta, 


Inarir, | Bialeot. 













Sunspecst 
Berean aod Smad 


SG... SS se | 
Nore,—Theso figures aro taken from Tables Now, ¥ and VI of the Cousus Report for Lal, 


Sialkot District. | ix 
Table No, VIII,—showing LANGUAGES. | 











Latatacta, 











: Dletriat 

| dibicedt 
nae 

| Bldlkot y 
| Desks, 


Bangill 448 a8 aaa .a8 5 “0 “im 
Portuguese (Cinancae) fine a4 a == ine ay ee 
et a a rT 


Kdshnlri 


= 
a 
a 
qT 


Marath! Cat ae 

Sindhi ... 

fin an 

Rethe Gy ft fcne, cee ee fee eas ae | sa | 
Forsian ... wt 

English ... 

Flemish 

Premch 0 oun 


Thalian .., 





a ed —=_ =_— ed 


eae eee __ a 


Nors.—Thess figures are taken from Censce Table No, X of 1601, 
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19 | 
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15 | 
a2 
il 
13 
ag 
ss | 
Ai 
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ay 
cA 
te 


Table No, IX,—showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES, 


nate or Tribe. 





Brahman =n fag 


Rarwala se - 


RQ Se — 





Sott.—Theso figures 





peor Pest Dy ae Fee — 
are taken from Table No, EVI of Census Report, Iso1, 


ER we ee ae 


f « i 
i =. 
4 = 










; District.) 


“Table No. IX A.—showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 










































































a a ‘ i] 
in Cenfun Cisrt on Terme, Males, Females. 
(heed). 
La Geli was: tame) eee: |e. liam asa Za 1,600 a 
am rn ert a] dm art | ‘cere 2,i aia 
aT ion 4 | | ; 
a et nia oe oon Be he | rd] Vl? 1,371 ’ 
sl eet aes * ‘a ane 1 aBD 1 107 
a Pi ok =n are cers ; J |. 
“ sonal a,loy 176 1s 
5) iS pre i 
bl hE Tae epee oe 5 seul 2h 20ce 
nt wen pee Bs ae an ) = | th = 
i ‘ a3 BEI ob Pr aia es i 1,a7 4 Tal i, io 
: a7 serra Missi Cit proast 270 1208 i 
i ; Sona ast a 
a2 eri aah cor nis eb i = i Hy | 
i era aie mre Beate set eu “sa a 
hai 1,47 1,074 a4 
ir 1am baz _ OT 
i" fe) | Ae. 
Ul 5 : 
lis i Fisk fa? 
yy BET) A i 
“ 109 AD ! 
ob ale aad “an 
bo aT 118 =o 
Is mu he 14 
13u aa | Te. 1s 
iM an | ‘ia | “iy 
ia | 1,07 BT) MT 
4) ma | my FTF 
Ta om FT| = 
a] bai mur ri) 
B 130 | Marni isn 27 543 
#9) Kambrl fea Baas a4 
ole as - es . 
fT Klvatile 2 Fy = a fer ane . alt | a Fo 
aa mi? | a cary 
an aaeee a i | ed 4 
| ide klk . 1 ny Tho yar 





Nore.—Theeo figures are taken from Tabla ho, XVI of the Cenawe of rt a 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 














| Table No. X,—showing 








———— eS — ——_—_ mT = 
| 2 
: TDetatt. 











i : z | Bikkha = | heel ia = 
rol | dalne a an er ee 
= Tadbisia ~—.. Sea eee 
4 E Musalmains wid oo ane 
v. Christians ... a i 
- Pirals we wee eno 
All Agoa = es = PL = 
= eee 22 
| ip =a ‘os — 
= : Heh ed kag te 
- 1 ; _ = a 
ae9 ai—I4 ~ 4 eb 
F bey | 2 Be riatey 
i . a= = an = red 
ata so—40 at Sat bees 
= — nat asa 
: Mandover. «: 


Nore.—Theeer figur bave been taken from Table Bo. 











xii njab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XI. —showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. | 
Torat sizrms unotsteam, | T: Torts astms ssourrrara DEATHS BRGWTEMED, | Toran nEarne reom 
Yuan, 
cal ‘| 
| : 5 ae. : = 
a 4, $4,243 23,7 | 53,073 150m | 13,303 
1551 BEE He aH ree 25,431 35,2814 feb 3. 15,09 | 16583 | 
1G bee aes eH aan 38, #2 4,00) &t02 17,0 13 Ala 
OR Se oe 35,583 | 23,311 4,008 | lien] 14,057 
1S8F as 1a dai on 3700 24,004 £2, 0,215 17,067 
1584 es ae ee ssa 2s 652 ao,459.| bb, 1a Ment! 137 
1580 lows tee bee coed a7 ,7 it 33,042 Be es 17 eh 1A, oe 
ee es Oe ee ee eT | 
RO! a | ek ee 22,001 2,005 | «e348 20,274 17,18 
1603 es es es es ee ed 
OOS ee ee |S] |) | iegia | 15,708 











Nors.—The Agures are taken from Tabloa Noa, I, I, Vil, VO and IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI A—showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


TI, 08 Woe 
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———— —————— 


‘Norz.—The Ayuree are taken trom 4 Table No. LIT of Settiaxy tteport, 














Sialkot District. | xiii 
Table No. XI B,—showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 








| 5 z |» | a | a 




























Morn, 1865, | ised, | ise7, | Ieee, | 1ss0, | 1800, 
UMEGATF ae es 1,007 | 1,986] 1,108 1207 | 2,100 
February... as ma) ooo] ar 1,050) 1.780 
March oo .. nce mS) 3760] ees oi | oto. 
April eee a] ooo! ter 1,019 | LAs 
May 160} iro) 3.509 | Larry | 2,321 
Jone pen) iad 103 | 1,655] 1,509 Loss | 355 
July sine aci L373.) 1,400 | 1,208 142) 1,580 
Angut .. =. 1085) Lage] 1a | Lega} 3,00 
September... 4. 1027) 1,01] 2,203 3,100 | 15,880 
October 1,483 | 2,028 | 3,008} 3,008 | 3,009 | 31,187 | 
November... 1,560] 27a] S0a3 | 2a0a! g.aqy | 18007 
December .., Li7l| 1,43 mai sa anor | @lle 

Total || deooe |] US1ra | Ly,Teo nine 17,018 | 21,000 | 84,060 | 25,418 | 

ph = eli See | ees. a tS 


Nore.—The figures aro taken from Table No, TX of tho Sanitary Report. 








Table No. XII,—showing INFIRMITIES. 





1 5 | : 4 | i A | J A @ 
SOCED WIKD Of Berwrn., Deir avn Dru. Lerene, 
IsELBE, . feoat. 








| 
| Mules, Females, | Matos, [Fermnles, |] Males. | Femalead Males, | Females, 








[Total os 112 | Mo 1,680 1,237 ve a) 134 43 
1 relig! | 
ao ase oe ee ee ee we | «8 








Villages aaa Lim 





Nors.—The figures ore takes from Tables Noa, X11, SIU, XIV and XV of the Census Report for 1601, 





——P es Se 8 ee ee 
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II,—showing EDUCATION. ~ 





















| Uniler instruc.) Can read and 








thon, write, . 
0,205 Ke 
io | 21,715 
5457 16,408 

Th 2610 

112 ij 

4,5 8 G00 

a 1,7 

aoe | 

| 11 3.408 
I Aad Ls 

1, 4,87 

3/3 10,079 



















— =a : 


Norg.—Dhese figuras are taken from Table No. TX and Register No. VU of the Conena Keport af 1a, | 

















Table No. XIV,—showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. - | 



































































1 t ee: ifs | 9 
CrLrivaren, UScehrivaTen. : 
2 — | Nera | | 
.. 
Trig. i Se 3 = | 5 
ce | Es a ae) Se ee 
)S2 | 3 17194 
ne | Se pla) 2s 
a” | Ss : o oO =) - 
a heen: Acres, Fen pany Peay ray Acres, | Acorns, d 
i 2. ee ave 3,053 gg) 800,109) aT te Lod fey) MeL) od; 
{<= :) een ch een int, 20) cS | 
[SBS 313,205! so) SESS 124,! i S00,620 0 ai if 
Lia 0) 2.415 124,110 qaeee tha), oak 
1486-87 14 ee inna 13168 ah ane BL |e . 
1ST oe 17 2,357 $8,107 a mi 
Ce a a : - os | RED BOD, 17, 851 Or 
1690-00 ke Azteca) OCLoe 4. | 183,000) 174,07 7,87 
te ee 417,300 i 17 te ad | ea as. 
toe. ee re re a 12,000) 05, 655 152,55, esti ster 8.940 A 
Lept-d kkc Pes| SI A) OT | POTOBH 102,000, 55,114 1,280,108 13,03, 07 
Taneie nerarce row lent, | 
fafarwel sis ls 0,417; 180.055 13,0re 21,000 date) 105,155) 2,06, Sep Gl 
Raya ; ss ‘ OTH 1012s. B57s OFS 15,0! Of0,107) 9,98,55)) Dae * 
Paarir mp 4317) Louk. S101) AS iG) SG ee) 2 24,5 6a 
Bidleot 111,08, 208, 2 04) 1, 06 0,021) 547,900) 201,195, SAT 
Daska =, vy 18,548 | 2.771 23,704 40,470) 290,857) 9,06, “a 
0 eee 











Nora.—These figures are taken from the Punjab Reronwt andl Administration Reports, 
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Table No. XVII,—showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
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Table No. XVI1I,—showing AREA of GOVT. RESERVED FORESTS. 
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Table No. XIX,—showing LAND acquired by GOVERNMENT. 
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Table No. XLV,—showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
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(Seed) J. A. OUNLOP-SMITH Captain 




















